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“Epwarp Irvine's warfare has closed, if not in victory, yet in 
invincibility and faithful endurance to the end His was the 
freest, brotherliest, bravest human soul mine ever came in contact 
with. I call him, on the whole, the best man I have ever (after hard 
trial enough) found in this world, or now hope to find.” 


Thus wrote Thomas Carlyle nearly thirty years ago. The 
history of a man who while living filled so large a place in 
men’s minds, and who when dead could call forth such a 
eulogy, deserves to be written; all the more that in outward 
results his life was the saddest failure. The heroes of lost 
battles deserve a record. We have only commendation to 
give to the manner in which Mrs. Oliphant has performed her 
task. The theological warfare in which Irving’s later years 
were passed has now grown of little consequence; but the 
character of the man himself, which she so lovingly portrays, 
can never lose its interest. 

Edward Irving was born in August, 1792, at the quiet little 
Scotch seaport of Annan. His father was Gavin Irving, a 
tanner of good repute and condition. His mother, Mary 
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Lowther, was the tall, handsome, high-spirited daughter of a 
neighboring farmer. From her the children of Gavin Irving 
inherited the stately presence and dark, solemn beauty for 
which they all were noted. This in Edward was rendered 
peculiar, though hardly marred, by a marked obliquity of 
vision. The young Irvings grew up tall and stout, Edward 
being famous for his feats of running and leaping, and of 
swimming and rowing in the swift-flowing Solway. 

Edward was destined for the ministry. The Scottish Church 
demands a long course of study,— four years in the Hu- 
manities, and as many more in Theology, before ordination. 
The candidates for the ministry, therefore, must enter col- 
lege at an early age. At thirteen Edward was sent to the 
University of Edinburgh, in company with his brother, two 
years older. The Scottish Alma Mater provides only class- 
rooms and instruction, and takes no personal charge of even 
her youngest children. A room far up in one of the lofty 
Edinburgh houses was procured for the two lads. Here, to 
use our American college phrase, they “‘ boarded themselves,” 
at small cost in money, receiving their supplies of oatmeal, 
cheese, and other necessaries, from home. They pursued 
their studies as best they might, going to the class-rooms at 
. the hours for recitation, in their country caps and jackets ; 
for a distinct academical costume is unknown in Edinburgh. 
The session lasts only from May to November, leaving the 
whole summer free. At its close the lads sent their boxes 
home by the carrier, and set out themselves on foot, walking 
“straight as the crow flies,’ Edward making it a point to 
leap every fence in the way. 

The four years passed. Irving returned to his native Annan 
“‘with college prizes, high character, and promise. Nothing 
but joy, health, hopefulness, looked out from the blooming 
young man.” Soon afterward he was appointed teacher of 
a school just established in the little village of Haddington, 
where he remained two years, pursuing his theological studies 
by himself, only resorting to the Divinity School at Edin- 
burgh to undergo the necessary examinations. Here we get 
our first purely personal glimpse of the man. He was em- 
ployed as private tutor to a little girl of five or six years. 
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The lessons were to be given from six to eight in the morning, 
and in the evening. When he came in in the dark winter 
mornings, and found her peeping, hardly half-dressed, from 
her room, he would take her up in his strong arms, and, car- 
rying her to the door, point out the constellations shining in 
the frosty dawn, or, setting her on the table, would teach her 
the mysteries of scholastic logic, with which the little philos- 
opher puzzled the astonished household. The tutor was re- 
quired to leave a written report of his pupil’s conduct ; and 
when this report was pessima,—* Very bad indeed,’’—she was 
to be punished. One day this was the only true report that 
could be rendered. Irving paused long, pen in hand, before 
writing the word. ‘“ Jane,” he said at length, pitifully, ‘* my 
heart is broken, but I must tell the truth.” Half a century 
has passed ; but that pupil still remembers the sad face of her 
tutor as he wrote the word which doomed her to chastisement. 
Love for children and the consequent faculty of winning their 
love were characteristics of Irving’s great nature. In after 
years, he could hardly pass a child without laying his hand in 
benediction upon its head. In the height of his London re- 
nown he might be seen walking the street with his own infant in 
his arms, while the nurse followed behind ; or stretched at full 
length upon the grass in the public square, with a bevy of the 
neighboring children tumbling over him. Toward the close 
of his troubled career he was once preaching in the street, 
when a cry went up that a child had been separated from its 
parents in the crowd. He had it brought to him; taking it in 
his arms, he hushed its cries, and held it lovingly nestling 
against his broad shoulder during the whole of his long dis- 
course, then gave it back to its parents, who had been wait- 
ing for it in the throng. 

After two years at Haddington, Irving was appointed to the 
mastership of the academy in the “lang toun of Kirkaldy.” 
He was now past twenty, and had attained his full height of 
six feet and some two, three, or four inches, with a corre- 
sponding development of breadth. Like all strong, healthy 
men, he gloried in his physical might and activity. He taught 
the academy at Kirkaldy for seven years. In school he was 
an absolute ruler, being nowise sparing of the rod. Out of 
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school he was the companion and playmate of his pupils, 
with whom he was always a favorite. Looking back upon his 
career, we cannot help thinking that his proper vocation was 
that of a teacher, and that, if Scotland had offered any fitting 
sphere for him, like that of the great English schools, Irving 
might have anticipated the noble career of Arnold of Rugby. 
Three years after coming to Kirkaldy he completed his divin- 
ity course, and after going through the “ trials” before the 
Presbytery he was duly licensed to preach the Gospel among 
the churches; for the Scottish Church “ ordains no pastor 
until he has been provided with a flock.” 

He met with little acceptance anywhere. Good Dr. Martin, 
of Kirkaldy, whose daughter he was to marry, sometimes suf- 
fered Irving to occupy his pulpit, to the manifest disfavor of 
the people. Beveridge the baker would irreverently kick 
open his pew door, and bounce out of kirk whenever a certain 
lofty head was seen in the pulpit; and it was notable that the 
congregation was visibly diminished whenever it was known 
that the “ schoolmaster’? was to preach. He had “ ower 
muckle gran’ner,”’ was the criticism of the good folks of Kirk- 
aldy ; very likely not altogether an unjust one, for Irving’s 
style, always ornate and sounding, was doubtless at first over- 
strained and bombastic. At all events, he found no honor at 
home. So for three years more he taught his school, and sat 
on Sundays silent in church, listening to sermons which fell 
coldly upon his ear, or framing imaginary discourses which 
should move men’s hearts. 

He was now twenty-seven years old ; and if, as he believed, 
his work in life was to be that of a preacher, he must not 
delay entering upon it. So he gave up his school, and, with 
the small savings of seven years, betook himself again to Edin- 
burgh, hoping that some opening would present itself. For a 
whole year he waited in vain, an unemployed probationer. 
Then his thoughts turned toward the East. If Scotland re- 
jected him, he might carry Christianity under strange skies. 
In that year, 1819, there was another young student, who 
also had been teaching at Kirkaldy, had now come up to 
Edinburgh, and was wearily waiting for employment. None 
offering, he was about to return to the country. “I have,” 
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he said, “‘ the ends of my thoughts to bring together, which - 
no one can do in this thoughtless scene. I have my views of 
life to reform, and the whole plan of my conduct to new- 
model ; and with all, I have my health to recover. And then 
once more I shall venture my bark upon the waters of this 
wide realm, and if she cannot weather it, I shall steer west, 
and try the waters of another world.” This young student 
did not try the waters of a new world ; but has lived to write 
“Sartor Resartus,” “The History of the French Revolu- 
tion,” and the “ Life of Frederick the Great.” 

While busy with his Oriental grammars, and looking for a 
speedy departure to the East, Irving received an invitation 
from Dr. Chalmers to become his assistant in Glasgow. That 
great manufacturing city was in a troubled state. Want of 
work, and consequent starvation, produced the deepest discon- 
tent. There was talk of plots and risings. Chalmers had 
undertaken the supervision, economical and spiritual, of the 
very poorest quarter of the city, and Irving’s main work was 
to visit the hungry weavers and spinners in their gloomy 
homes, to minister to their spiritual wants, and likewise to aid 


in dispensing the alms of the church. He entered these poor 
dwellings always with the apostolical benediction, “ Peace be 
to this house.” As a visitor he was eminently successful, but 
as a preacher he still found little favor. The discourses 
which were destined to awaken the great heart of London 
fell coldly on the ears of Glasgow. There was but one Chal- 
mers, and the good trades-people saw in Irving only the Doc- 


9 


tor’s “helper.” ‘It’s no himsel’ the day, 
disparagingly when Irving entered the pulpit. 

Irving felt that this was not his place. There was, indeed, 
but one Chalmers; but there was also only one Irving, for 
whom, he was assured, there was a fitting work, —if not in 
Scotland, then elsewhere. His old missionary schemes re- 
curred to his thoughts. Might it not be his appointed task to 
go forth, apostle-like, and proclaim the Gospel in the East? 
Or should he accept an invitation to become a preacher in Ja- 
maica? White men, or brown men, or black men, what mat- 
tered it, so long as he found his own work and performed it ? 

“‘ Sitting one morning in my lonely apartment,” he writes, 

26* 


was whispered 
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“and meditating the uncertainties of a preacher’s life, and 
revolving in my mind purposes of missionary work, a stranger 
stepped in upon my musings, and opened to me the commis- 
sion with which he had been charged.” It was not a brilliant 
one. In an obscure street in the smoky, dusty heart of Lon- 
don was the little “ Caledonian Chapel,” capable of seating 
about six hundred people. Small as it was, it was too large 
for its seanty congregation, which had dwindled down to fifty, 
and was in almost hopeless straits. It was, however, con- 
nected with the “ Caledonian Asylum,” a government insti- 
tution for the benefit of the orphans of Scotch soldiers and 
sailors, and received a small grant from Parliament, upon 
condition that its minister should be able to preach in Gaelic. 
This little church had heard of Chalmers’s assistant, and now 
sent asking him to become their minister. 

Irving’s heart leaped to the summons. He replied that he 
would go on any call, and almost on any conditions. If need 
were, he would support himself by the labor of his own 
hands. He knew not a word of Gaelic, but would pledge 
himself to be able to write and speak it in six months; for his 
“spirit was bent to preach the Gospel in London.” He set 
out forthwith, bearing a letter of introduction from good 
Doctor Fleming of Edinburgh to worthy Doctor Waugh of 
London. The bearer was a large, rawboned, uncouth Scotch- 
man, but a man of great learning and profound attainments 
in science. His moral character was excellent, and his doc- 
trinal views Doctor Fleming judged to be sound. He had 
been assistant to Chalmers of Glasgow, who thought very well 
of him. Asa preacher he had formerly been rather fanciful, 
but he had now come down to the level of plain common- 
sense. Moreover, he had a special faculty for visiting among 
the people, and would doubtless make a very useful minister 
in London; and so, if Doctor Waugh could aid him in any 
way, he would greatly oblige Doctor Fleming. This was the 
somewhat hesitating commendation accorded to the man whose 
splendid eloquence was so soon to thrill all London. 

The “ trial of his gifts” having been found satisfactory, 
the stipulation as to preaching in Gaelic waived, and other 
difficulties removed, Irving began his labors in London in 
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July, 1822. He attracted attention from the first. The little 
chapel began to fill. Hearers of higher station and of wider 
culture appeared among the audience. One day Sir James 
Mackintosh was present. Irving, in his prayer, spoke of a 
family of poor orphans, who were now “ thrown upon the 
fatherhood of God.” Mackintosh repeated this phrase to Can- 
ning, who “started,” and at once made an appointment to 
hear the Scotch preacher the next Sunday. Soon after, a 
debate on church endowments sprung up in the House of 
Commons. It was urged that good pay was necessary to 
secure good preaching. Canning denied this; and by way of 
proof, said that he had just heard the minister of one of the 
poorest congregations of the poorest of all churches, with no 
endowments at all, who had nevertheless preached the most 
eloquent sermon to which he had ever listened. 

This public praise from the so-called “ British Cicero” sent 
London hurrying to the little church in Hatton Garden. 
Week by week the throng increased, until the congregation 
found themselves like the garrison of a besieged fortress. It 
became a matter of difficulty to reach the door of the chapel, 
and then admittance could be had only by the bearer of a 
ticket. Ifthis was numbered, the possessor entered the desig- 
nated pew; if not, he must probably stand through the whole 
long service and longer sermon, for Irving would not be 
limited in time, and his discourses were quite likely to exceed 
two hours in length. ‘I am resolved,” he said, to some who 
remonstrated, “that two hours and a half I will have the 
privilege of.” 

The awkward Scotchman, whom Kirkaldy bakers had flout- 
ed, Glasgow traders endured, and good Doctor Fleming doubt- 
ingly patronized, stepped at once, as though by conscious 
right, into his new sphere as instructor of “ imaginative men, 
and political men, and legal men, and scientific men, who 
bear the world in hand.” The secret of his sudden popular- 
ity lay doubtless somewhat in his personal aspect, — his tall 
stature, majestic presence, long black hair, voice of wonderful 
melody and power; and even in the strange, discordant glance 
of his eyes, which gave the impression of something super- 
natural,—the one seeming to belong to a “ bandit of Sal- 


b 
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vator Rosa, the other to the Saviour of the world.” These 
might have attracted the attention of fashion, eager for some 
new excitement, but not of the intelligent and gifted, who 
crowded, month after month, to the little chapel. Ata time 
when preaching was dull and formal, here was a man who 
discoursed of righteousness, a judgment to come, of the Liv- 
ing God, Ruler of earth and Arbiter of men’s destinies, as 
though he really believed, not only in the truth, but in the 
paramount importance of his message. Kean on the stage 
was not more thoroughly in earnest than Irving in the pulpit. 
The vices of the rich, the well-born, the cultivated, of the 
intellectual and the religious, rather than of the poor and 
ignorant, were passed in stern review. No wonder London 
was roused from its apathy, and the newspapers of the day 
noticed Irving’s sermons as regularly as they did the per- 
formances of the theatre and the opera. 

This heyday of popularity lasted in a measure for quite 
five years; but when, in 1827, the new “ National Church,” 
which had been built for Irving, was opened, fashion had gone 
on its idle way, and he found himself at the head of a large 
congregation of permanent hearers, who filled, but did not 
overflow, the limits of the church. It is customary to say that 
Irving’s head was turned by the sudden influx of popularity, 
and that when this passed away, — as from its nature it must, 
—he tried to bring it back by resorting to wild extravagance. 
Carlyle, in his magnificent elegy, written just after the death 
of Irving, seems to sanction this theory. Nothing to warrant 
it appears in his true biography, as narrated by Mrs. Oliphant. 
When fairly established in London, he had gone to Kirkaldy, 
from whose manse he brought back Isabella Martin, his long- 
affianced bride. After two years, she returned for a while to 
Scotland, bearing their first-born son, who died almost at the 
moment when the mother gave birth to another child. She 
was obliged to remain behind, while Irving returned to his 
work in London. The letters which he wrote to her, and the 
long journal which he kept for her, — now for the first time 
made public,— give a more perfect revelation of his life and 
heart than we know where to find elsewhere. They would 
form of themselves a considerable volume of the most tender 
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letters ever written. They give a daily picture of his life at 
the very time when he is supposed to have been intoxicated by 
the poisonous breath of fashionable applause. Yet no hint 
here appears of such malign influence. We see him in his 
modest home exercising all the humane courtesies of a Chris- 
tian priest, consoling the afflicted, confirming the wavering, 
visiting the poor and humble; but there is no trace of even 
casual intimacy with the world of fashion. Besides the regu- 
lar duties of his ministerial office, his other occupations dur- 
ing these bright, busy years were enormous. The books which 
he wrote were alone enough to make up the tale of one man’s 
daily work. 

One of his discourses deserves special note, since it marks 
the first point of the divergence, which was to grow so wide, 
between Irving and the great body of the religious world. 
Two years after his arrival at the metropolis, the London 
Missionary Society, wishing to avail itself of his popularity, 
invited him to preach its anniversary sermon. He accepted 
the invitation, and, having retired to the country, prepared the 
discourse. The appointed day came, and was duly announced. 
The great chapel in Tottenham Court Road, once known as 
that built for Whitefield, was crowded, long before the hour, 
by an eager audience. The preliminary services were com- 
menced a full hour before the appointed time. Irving's ser- 
mon lasted three and a half hours. At the close of the sound- 
ing periods the officials of the Society looked around in blank 
astonishment. Instead of a discourse upon the benefits ac- 
complished by the missionary work as carried on by the Soci- 
ety, with “ prudence” as its first, second, and third requisite, 
and a due regard to the subsequent contributions to be made, 
he had drawn a portrait of the ideal missionary of the apos- 
tolic ages, going forth without staff or scrip, with no society to 
back him, intent only upon proclaiming his heavenly message. 
If the preacher was right, they were all wrong. A wild hub- 
bub arose ; the Society disowned the sermon, and angry re- 
crimination followed. It was clear then, and grew daily more 
apparent, that the whole scheme of Irving and that of the 
religious world was at variance. The divergence grew wider, 
and occasion only was needed to put them in actual opposi- 
tion. 
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Irving, meanwhile, had entered upon that train of study 
and thought which was to color all his subsequent life. A 
Mr. Hatley Frere had some years before elaborated a scheme 
of interpretation of the Prophecies, which betokened the near 
end of “the world” and the ushering in of a new dispensation. 
Men paid no heed to his interpretation, and would not even 
give him time to sum up his columns of prophetical figures. 
Like Moses, he was slow of speech; he wanted an Aaron to 
stand between him and the people. He encountered Irving, 
who listened to his expositions, and was convinced of their 
soundness. In due time a band of men devoted to the study 
of prophecy were grouped together, whose annual meetings 
were known as the *“ Albury Conference.” 

Three members of this body have a decided individuality. 
These were Irving, Joseph Wolff, the eccentric Christianized 
Hebrew, the oracle to whom all points of textual criticism 
were submitted, and Henry Drummond, at whose princely 
mansion of Albury the meetings of the students of prophecy 
were held. Henry Drummond was in many ways a man of 
note. High-born, wealthy, a keen politician, in full inter- 
course with “ society,” yet an ardent pietist, he seemed to 
touch life at every point. In the British Parliament there 
was no more caustic critic of public measures; in social life, 
no man more brilliant; in philanthropic effort, none more 
zealous; in mystic theology, no one more devoted. He com- 
bined in himself all that was necessary to make up a Wilber- 
force and a Loyola, a Knox and a Joe Smith. Irving has 
given the only intelligible report of the meetings of these Al- 
bury prophets, of which we need only mention that the grand 
conclusion was that the “ fulness of the times” was at hand, 
and that the great gathering of the saints, and the visible 
reign of Christ on earth, was about to commence. To the 
enforcement of this doctrine Irving soon began to devote his 
mighty powers. 

Full of the impression that the time was short, he went, in 
1828, to Scotland, to warn first his own father’s house and 
kindred, and then all Scotland, through her capital. In his 
native Annan he stalked through the market, announcing his 
message. The whole country-side was moved. The neigh- 
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boring clergy closed their churches, and went with their peo- 
ple the long Sabbath-day’s journey over the moors to hear 
him. Thence he went to Edinburgh. It was May, when all 
the clergy of Scotland were gathered in the city ; so that in 
preaching to them he was in effect preaching to the nation. 
He began a course of Lectures on the Apocalypse, at six 
o’clock in the morning. The church was thronged at an hour 
when half of his audience would usually have been in their 
beds. Chalmers tried to force his way into the building, but 
without success. He had to change the place to the largest 
church in the metropolis. Here Chalmers heard him. “I 
have no hesitation,” he writes in his journal, “ in saying it is 
quite woful. There is power and richness, and gleams of 
exquisite beauty, but withal a mysterious and extreme alle- 
gorization which I am sure must be pernicious to the general 
cause.” Irving returned to London, and soon became in- 
volved in that weary struggle in which the short remainder of 
his dife was to be spent. 

He could not fail to come, sooner or later, into direct col- 
lision with his own national Church. His scheme of the Chris- 
tian faith differed widely in many respects from theirs. To 
say nothing of the idea that grew out of his views of prophecy, 
that the existing churches were soon to be done away with, — 
cast aside as a worn-out garment,— his views on baptismal 
regeneration differed in no appreciable points from those since 
put forth by the “ High Church” section of the Episcopacy ; 
his theory of the authority of the priestly office was as lofty as 
that of the most strenuous Romanist; while his doctrine of 
the Atonement, if carried out to its logical sequence, would 
throw doubt upon the eternity of future punishment. But 
the actual breach between him and the Church by which he 
had been ordained took place on a point where he never 
dreamed that he was at variance with it. The very heart and 
soul of his teaching, before he became involved in his pro- 
phetical studies, had been the doctrine of the Trinity, and its 
relations to the redemption of fallen human nature. Freed, 
in his new chapel, from the presence of the throng of strange 
new faces to which he had addressed the bursts of brilliant 
oratory that marked his early preaching, he had, Sabbath 
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after Sabbath, borne his regular audience for hours together 
through lofty arguments leading into the very secret courts 
of heaven, and tracing out the eternal covenants between the 
ineffable Triune Godhead, in virtue of which “ the Word be- 
came flesh,” not merely for the salvation of individual man, 
but for the final overthrow of evil in a nature which had 
become corrupt and sinful. As human nature had fallen 
through the sin of the one man who was its first head and 
representative, so it was to be redeemed by the perfect obedi- 
ence of the one Man who was appointed its second head and 
representative. This Head must be of the same nature with 
the body. The Saviour of man must be a man “ tempted in 
all points as we are, yet without sin.” In other words, as 
Irving phrased it, he took upon himself our “ corrupt human 
nature,” “ that sinful substance.” 

Charges of heresy as to this doctrine were brought, at first 
vaguely, and then, as the breach between Irving and the re- 
ligious world grew wider, in a definite shape. Irving himself 
states his belief in explicit terms. In the Preface to his 
volume, ‘ Christ’s Holiness in the Flesh,” he says: — 

“The doctrine which, with all orthodox churches, I hold and main- 
tain concerning the person of Christ, — the doctrine, I mean, of his 
human nature, — is that it was manhood fallen which he took up into 
his divine person, in order to prove the grace and the might of God- 
head in redeeming it; or, to use the words of our Scottish Confession, 
that his flesh was, in its proper nature, mortal and corruptible, but 
received immortality and incorruption from the Holy Ghost.” 


And in his tract, “ The Orthodox and Catholic Doctrine of 
our Lord’s Human Nature,” he writes at greater length : — 

“T believe that my Lord did come down and toil and sweat and 
travail, in exceeding great sorrow, in this mass of temptation, with 
which I and every sinful man am oppressed; did bring his Divine 


presence into d sath-possessed humanity, into the one substance of man- 
hood created in Adam, and by the Fall brought into a state of resist- 
ance and alienation from God, of condemnation and proclivity to evil, 
of subjection to the Devil; and bearing it all upon his shoulders in 
that very state into which God put it after Adam had sinned, did 


suffer its sorrows and pains, and swimming anguish, its darkness, waste- 
ness, disconsolateness, and hiddenness from the countenance of God; 
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and by his faith and patience did win for himself the name of the Man 
of Sorrows and the Author and Finisher of our faith.” 


This was what Irving taught and believed. What he was 
—as seems to us by a wilful perversion — charged with teach- 
ing, was the “ sinfulness and corruption of our Lord’s human 
nature.” The Presbytery of London took the matter up, and 
formally condemned the doctrine, excommunicated him from 
their body, and recommended that the sentence should be 
read from their pulpits. Irving then denied the jurisdiction 
of this Presbytery over him, since he was ordained, not by this 
body, but by a Presbytery in Scotland, to which alone he de- 
clared himself amenable. A formal manifesto was put forth 
by him and the members of his Church Session, who still 
clung to him, in which they explicitly declare : — 


“ That we utterly detest and abhor any doctrine that would charge 
with sin, original or actual, our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, whom we worship and adore as ‘the very and eternal God, of 
one substance, and equal with the Father; who, when the fulness of 
the time was come, did take upon him man’s nature, with all the 
essential properties and common infirmities thereof, yet without sin’; 
‘very God and very man, yet one Christ, the only Mediator between 
God and man’; who in the days of his flesh was ‘holy, harmless, un- 
defiled, and full of grace and truth’; ‘ who through the Eternal Spirit 
offered himself without spot to God’; ‘the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world, ‘a Lamb without blemish and without 
spot’; in which offering of himself ‘he made a proper, real, and full 
satisfaction to his Father's justice in our behalf’ And we further 
declare, that all our peace of conscience, progress in sanctification, and 
hope of eternal blessedness resteth upon the sinlessness of that sacri- 
fice, and the completeness of that atonement, which he hath made for 
us as our substitute. 

“ And, finally, we do solemnly declare that these are the doctrines 
which are constantly taught in this church, agreeably to the standards 
of the Church of Scotland, and the Word of God.” 


This was at the close of 1830. In the following May, the 
General Assembly of the Scottish Church formally condemned 
his treatises on the subject of Christ’s human nature. He 
now openly stood aloof from his brethren of the Church, and 
was to go on his weary way alone. His opinions on prophecy 
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had become fully developed. They all pointed to the immedi- 
ate closing of the present, and the ushering in of a new dis- 
pensation; the gathering in of the saints, and the personal 
reign of Christ upon earth. That this new dispensation 
was to be inaugurated by miraculous gifts, like those which 
marked the outpouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, 
— gifts of speaking in unknown tongues, of direct inspiration, 
and wonder-working, — gifts which had long been in abey- 
ance,— was a foregone conclusion. Just then came from 
Scotland reports that this miraculous outpouring had begun. 
At Fernicarry, on the Clyde, lived a young woman, Mary 
Campbell, noted for a kind of ecstatic piety, for which there 
is little room in our Protestant faith, but which is largely 
illustrated in the annals of the Catholic Church. She be- 
lieved that the Lord had set her apart for missionary labors 
among the heathen. This faith was in no wise weakened 
when she had long lain in a deep decline, which, to all human 
appearance, was at the point of bringing her to her grave. 
Some friends of like faith were kneeling at her bedside, im- 
ploring a restitution of the spiritual gifts. All at once the 
sick woman burst out into loud and long speech in a language 
unknown to her or her friends. This was at once accepted as 
the “ preparation of the Spirit,” and the “ preparation of the 
body ” was confidently anticipated. It was delayed but a few 
days. At Port Glasgow, across the Clyde, was a family named 
Macdonald, noted for their profound and saintly piety. There 
were two brothers, who pursued their daily labor as builders, 
and a sister, a bed-ridden invalid. Coming home to din- 
ner, the brothers found their sister in the very ecstasy of the 
new inspiration. They thought her dying; but she broke 
forth into a long and fervent address, closing with a solemn 
prayer that her brother James might then be endowed with 
the power of the Holy Ghost. He walked to the window, 
stood silent for a moment, and exclaimed, “I have got it!” 
Then, stepping to his bed-ridden sister Margaret, he took her 
by the hand, with the words, “ Arise and walk.” She arose 
at once, and from that moment was perfectly cured. He then 
sent to Mary Campbell, across the Clyde, a letter containing 
the same words, “ Arise and walk.” The sick girl, whose 
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death seemed at hand, arose at once on the summons, and, 
without any interval of convalescence, returned to active life. 
Nor was this all. In London, some months later, Elizabeth 
Fancourt, who had been for eight years confined to her bed 
by a hip-disease, was healed upon the prayer of faith being 
offered up by a pious friend. All traces of the disease passed 
away at once, the flabby flesh became firm and sound, the 
crooked spine was straightened, and even an enlarged collar- 
bone resumed its natural shape. 

Such, at least, were the accounts given of these wonderful 
transactions. Reports of them were spread far and wide; the 
cases were investigated by men who were not, like Irving, 
predisposed to believe them. No one dared to pronounce 
them impostures. Even Chalmers, one of the shrewdest and 
most cautious of men, would not condemn them. We do not 
pretend to explain these phenomena. All the prominent per- 
sons, both before and after, bore characters that seemed to set 
aside any suspicion of wilful imposture. Mary Campbell, in- 
deed, afterward figured among Irving’s flock in London, but 
always to her credit; while the Macdonalds kept on in their 
quiet life at Port Glasgow. We do not learn that they ever 
claimed any subsequent influx of miraculous power. The 
alleged facts of the long illnesses and sudden restorations 
were capable of easy disproof, if not true; no such disproof 
appears to have been made. As far as we can now see, we 
can refuse credence to the alleged facts, only on the ground 
that they are so inherently incredible that no amount of di- 
rect evidence can substantiate them. It is foreign from our 
purpose to enter upon this question, our only object being to 
show their influence upon Irving’s life. 

To his mind there was no such inherent improbability in 
these events. Nay, they were in the highest degree probable. 
Such manifestations were the very things which he believed 
were to appear in the latter days. For this he and his dis- 
ciples had prayed; and would God, when they asked bread, 
give them a stone? When, therefore, not long afterward, 
the manifestation of unknown tongues appeared in his own 
church, he entered upon the investigation of their genuineness 
with a mind predisposed in their favor. 
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In the summer of 1831 the first mention occurs of the 
“ speaking in tongues” in Irving’s church. ‘ Two of my 
flock,” he writes, “ have received the gift of tongues and of 
prophecy.” By “ prophecy” he here and elsewhere means, 
not the foretelling of future events, but the gift of exhorta- 
tion, in intelligible language, under the direct influence of 
the Holy Spirit. The first manifestations were private ; and 
it was four months before they were made in public. At first 
the “ sealed” ones broke out in their private devotions into 
ejaculations in a language which they themselves, we infer, 
did not profess to understand ; then, in time, they were moved 
to speak in public, and, still later, to add exhortations in 
intelligible language. For some weeks Irving tried to re- 
strain these public manifestations; but at last, convinced 
that they were the direct utterances of the Spirit, he dared no 
longer to oppose them; and, against the wishes of the officials 
of the congregation, they became a part of the regular ser- 
vice of the church. Strange and wild scenes were enacted ; 
crowds were again drawn to the services; and the whole mat- 
ter was spread out in the newspapers of the day. What these 
tongues really were, it is now difficult to say. Or rather they 
were to each hearer just what his own feelings and imagina- 
tion made them. Mary Campbell thought that the tongue 
given to her was that of the Pelew Islands; others imagined 
that they were speaking Turkish or Chinese; at length the 
hypothesis that these were any languages spoken on earth 
was abandoned, and they were thought to be a supernatural 
sign given in attestation of the authority of the intelligible 
** prophecy” which followed. Irving describes them with 
unwonted splendor of diction. We quote a few sentences 
from him. 


“ The whole utterance,” he says, “ from the beginning to the end of 
it, is with a power and strength and fulness, and sometimes rapidity of 
voice, altogether different from the person’s ordinary utterance in any 
mood. There is a march and a majesty, and a sustained grandeur in 
the voice, especially of those who prophesy, which I have never heard 
even a resemblance to, except now and then in the sublimest and most 
impassioned moods of Mrs. Siddons and Miss O’Neil. And when the 
speech utters itself in the way of a psalm or a spiritual song, it is the 
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likest to some of the most simple and ancient chants in the cathedral ser- 
vice. Most frequently the silence is broken by utterance in a tongue, 
and this continues for a longer or a shorter period, sometimes occupy- 
ing only a few words, as it were filling the first gust of sound; some- 
times extending to five minutes, or even more, of earnest and deeply-felt 
discourse, with which the heart and soul of the speaker is manifestly 
much moved to tears, and sighs, and unutterable groanings, to joy, and 
mirth and exultation, and even laughter of the heart. So far from 
being unmeaning gibberish, as the thoughtless and heedless sons of 
Belial have said, it is regularly-formed, well-proportioned, deeply-felt 
discourse, which evidently wanteth only the ear of him whose native 
tongue it is to make it a very masterpiece of powerful speech.” 


To others the “ tongues” were sheer gibberish, — the un- 
intelligible ejaculations of persons wrought up to frenzy by 
strong nervous excitement. If they were less intelligible than 
some of the “ prophesyings”’ of which they were the sign and 
authentic seal, it must have been unedifying in the extreme. 
But the torrent, once broken forth, could no longer be re- 
strained, and devout, sober men, who came to be edified, were 
shocked by the constant interruptions of these prophets, male 
and female, — mainly the latter, as was to be expected. 

Among these gifted persons, one Robert Baxter deserves 
special mention. He was evidently a weak, excitable, enthu- 
siastic man. Visions of a higher order of inspiration than 
even the prophetic, to be bestowed upon him, haunted his 
imagination. He was to be the “apostle” of the new dis- 
‘pensation. The “ministry of the Spirit,” not merely “ the 
ministry of the word,” was to be laid upon him. He gave 
himself up to fasting and prayer ; tried to exdrcise evil spirits ; 
rebuked Irving for slowness of faith. Once a command came 
to him that he must go to the Lord Chancellor’s court, where 
a message would be put into his mouth that would make the 
nation tremble ; that he would be cast into prison; that then 
the abomination of desolation would be set up in the land, 
and Satan would sit in the high places of the land. He pro- 
ceeded to the court, but no message came to him, though he 
stood there for three hours waiting for it. He thought he had 
been deceived. Then he was told, “in the power,” that he 
had misconceived the message; that the imprisonment which 
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he was to suffer was that bondage of the spirit which had pre- 
vented him from saying a word. Again a message came to him 
that he must leave wife and children, and wander over the 
earth without home or habitation. Then the Scripture, “ If any 
man provide not for his own, he hath denied the faith,” was 
brought to his mind, and he thought the former revelation 
came from Satan. Again, he was “in the power” told to 
declare that the 1,260 years of witnessing had begun; that in 
three and a half years the saints would be taken up; that 
ordination by the Church was cut short in judgment, and a 
new spiritual ministry was to be established; that church and 
state were accursed ; that many of the people, some of the 
nobles, and the king would be given to the prayers of the peo- 
ple; that the nation and the Church would be destroyed ; that 
pestilence and the sword would overflow the land; but that 
the people of the Lord would be preserved. 

The full narrative of these wild procedures in the Caledo- 
nian Chapel makes a strange chapter in the history of human 
error. This state of things could not last. Irving, never 
doubting that these prophetic utterances were from the Divine 
Spirit, could not check them. The staid members of his 
flock remonstrated in vain. They had followed him so far 
with loving zeal. Here they must part. The legal document 
by which the control of the Chapel was placed in the hands of 
trustees provided that the worship should be in accordance 
with that of the Church of Scotland, and that the London 
Presbytery should be arbiters of this question. The trustees 
laid their charge before this body, whose spiritual jurisdiction 
they had solemnly repudiated only a few months before. But 
this was purely a legal question as to the ordering of worship. 
There could be but one decision. The worship of the Cale- 
donian Chapel was not in accordance with the standards of the 
Church, as was most clearly to be seen. On the very day 
when the trial was to come on, Robert Baxter came to Lon- 
don, and told Irving that he had become convinced that his 
own claims to Divine inspiration were groundless; that he 
had been deceived, and was now sure that he and all the 
other prophets had been speaking by a lying spirit, and not by 
the Spirit of God. 
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Irving defended himself with wonderful skill. He tried to 
show that there was nothing against Scripture in the proceed- 
ings in the Chapel. But that was not the point at issue. The 
question was, Had the rules of the Scottish Church been vio- 
lated? and the Presbytery refused to be diverted from it. 
Their decision was given that the charges were fully proven, 
and that “‘ the Rev. Edward Irving has rendered himself unfit 
to remain the minister of the National Scotch Church, and 
ought to be removed therefrom, in pursuance of the trust- 
deed of the said church.” Mrs. Oliphant, with a woman’s 
feeling, censures the action of the Presbytery ; but we think, 
that, even upon her own showing and that of Irving himself, 
they could not have done otherwise. 

The church which had been built for, and virtually by Ir- 
ving, was at once closed against him, and the large part of his 
flock which adhered to him were forced to seek some other 
place of assemblage. For a while they met in a hall which on 
other days was occupied by Robert Owen and his sceptical 
associates. Afterward they secured the large gallery in New- 
man Street, built by West the painter to contain his enormous 
pictures ; and here they began the organization of the “ Cath- 
olic Apostolic Church.” The room was fitted up in a peculiar 
manner. There were the usual pews and galleries, as in 
other churches ; but in lieu of a pulpit was a platform capable 
of containing fifty persons. On the front of this were seven 
seats,— the middle one for the “angel,” or minister, the 
three on each side for the “elders.” Below, on the steps, 
were seven seats for the “ prophets,” and still lower another 
seven for the deacons. The “ angel” ordered the service ; 
the preaching was by the “elders” in turn, the “ prophets” 
speaking “as utterance was given to them.” A full report of 
the opening services has been preserved. The sermon was by 
Irving, interrupted now and then by the utterances of the 
prophets and others of the gifted of both sexes. These inter- 
jected interruptions are also given. Nothing less worthy of 
direct inspiration can be conceived. We will quote but one, 
that of the acute and gifted Henry Drummond : — 

“ Ah, be ye warned! be ye warned! Ye have been warned. The 
Lord hath prepared for you a table, but it is a table in the presence of 
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yourenemies. Ah, look you well to it! The city shall be builded, — 
ah! every jot, every piece of the edifice. Be faithful each under his 
load, — each under his load; but see that ye build with one hand, and 
with a weapon in the other. Look to it, — look to it. Ye have been 
warned. Ah! Sanballat, Sanballat, Sanballat; the Horonite, the 
Moabite, the Ammonite! Ah! confederate, confederate, confederate 
with the Horonite! Ah, look ye to it, look ye to it!” 


Irving was now wholly loose from all his old ecclesiastical 
relations. But he was to make one more formal appearance 
before a Scottish Presbytery. The General Assembly had, as 
we have mentioned, condemned his doctrines on the *“* Human 
Nature of Christ,” and now ordered the Presbytery which had 
ordained him to proceed to his trial. He was cited to appear 
before this body in his native Annan. The trial was to take 
place on the 12th of March, 1833. He went down, accom- 
panied by some friends, — among them David Dow, once a 
minister in Scotland, now one of the “prophets” of the 
** Apostolic Church.” The church of Annan was crowded to 
witness the trial of the great man by his ecclesiastical peers. 
It was computed that two thousand persons were present. 
The trial began at noon. Irving was charged with “ printing, 
publishing, and disseminating heresies and heretical doctrines, 
particularly the doctrine of the fallen state and sinfulness of 
our Lord’s human nature.” He admitted the authorship of 
the works in question. The obscure country parsons who 
composed the Presbytery had made up their minds as to the 
heterodoxy of Irving’s views ; and, though he vehemently pro- 
tested that he had never taught or held the doctrine laid to 
his charge, it was of no avail. All that they had to do was to 
give their sentence, one by one,—‘ Guilty as libelled,’”’ — 
with such remarks as they were able to make. These pro- 
ceedings occupied the whole afternoon. Darkness set in; a 
single candle was placed upon the moderator’s table as he 
asked the oldest member to lead in prayer before he proceeded 
to pronounce the solemn sentence of condemnation. In the 
thick gloom, a voice was heard from the pew in which Irving 
and his friends were seated: “ Arise, depart. Ye cannot 
pray. Depart, flee!” The voice was that of the prophet 
Dow; to Irving it was the voice of God; and so he and his 
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friends went out into the cold March night, without waiting 
to hear the solemn sentence of deposition by which the Presby- 
tery took away from him the office which eleven years before 
they had conferred, pronouncing him no longer a minister or 
member of the Church of Scotland. He remained a few 
weeks in Scotland, preaching out of doors to thousands of ex- 
cited listeners, and then, taking a solemn farewell of his 
friends and kinsfolk, he returned to London. 

He was received, not as a martyr who had borne a good 
testimony, but by an interdict of the prophets “in the power,” 
forbidding him to exercise his function as “angel” of the 
church, and degrading him to the post of “ deacon,” the low- 
est in their ministry. It would be curious to know who were 
the men that passed this sentence. But Irving bowed his 
lofty head, and for weeks sat silent. Then came a new utter- 
ance, “by the concurrent action in manifested supernatural 
power both of prophet and apostle,” reappointing him as 
“angel” of the flock, and Mr. Cardale, the “ apostle,” laid 
his hands upon the head of Edward Irving in new ordination. 
But his great public work was done. His functions were cir- 
cumscribed by the obscure “ prophets’ and “ apostles,” who 
took it upon themselves to check, thwart, and control him. 
They sent him hither and thither, upon this mission and that, 
for months; and at length, in September of 1832, — the last 
autumn which he was to see,—they ordered him to go to 
Scotland, “ in the power,” to do some great prophetic work. 

The strong man who twelve years before had come up to 
London was now but a shadow of his former self. Hardly 
forty-two, he was an old man. The giant form was bent; the 
once raven hair was as white as snow; the mighty voice was 
weak and faltering. Perhaps the prophets sent him away, 
hoping that a visit to his native land would restore his wasted 
powers. 

He set off by devious ways, sending back almost day by 
day tender notes to his wife and children, — hopeful at first. 
The rides—for he went on horseback — seemed to recruit 
his wasted strength; his pulse, fevered by excitement, had 
fallen to a hundred. Soon, however, came a change; rest- 
lessness and fever set in; “the Lord made vain the remedies 
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of man.” By the middle of October he had reached Liver- 
pool, worn out and exhausted, and wrote to his wife to come 
to him. She obeyed the call, and hastened to join him. 
Together they proceeded to Glasgow in the stormy October, 
in obedience to the mission laid upon him, though physicians 
assured him that his only chance of life was to spend the 
winter in a southern climate. But the mission was, he be- 
lieved, appointed of God, and He would give him strength to 
accomplish it. It was to establish an “ Apostolic Church” in 
Glasgow, where his small band of disciples had found a little 
place for worship. For a few weeks his gaunt form is visible 
in the streets, or in the little assembly of his disciples. Then 
strength fails, and he takes to his bed, stricken with death, as 
all believe but himself and his faithful wife, who still trust 
that the miraculous power which raised Mary Campbell from 
her sick-bed will be put forth in his behalf. 

But the supreme hour approached, and even his wife 
abandoned hope. Irving grew delirious. Now he thought 
himself in his London congregation; now, counselling the 
members of his flock. Once he was heard murmuring to 
himself sonorous syllables in a tongue unknown to those who 
watched beside him. Could it be that now the gift in which 
he so faithfully believed, though it had never been vouch- 
safed to him, was to be bestowed? Were the words of that 
unknown tongue the precursor of the miraculous healing that 
was to restore him to health and vigor? Doctor Martin, the 
father of his wife, bent down his head to catch those myste- 
rious sounds. But it was no unknown language that came 
from those pale lips. It was the Hebrew measures of the 
twenty-third Psalm: ‘The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want.” Feebler and feebler waned the tide of life. Then 
a last debate seemed to spring up in that soul which was so 
soon to be with its Maker. 


“They heard him,” says his biographer, “ murmuring to himself in 
inarticulate argument, confusedly struggling in his weakness to account 
for this visible death which at last his human faculties could no longer 
refuse to believe in, — perhaps touched with ineffable trouble that his 
Master had seemed to fail of his word and promise. At last that 
self-argument came to a sublime conclusion in a trust more strong 
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than life or death. As the gloomy December Sunday sank into the 
night shadows, his last audible words on earth fell from his pale lips. 
‘The last thing like a sentence we could make out was, “If I die, I 
die unto the Lord. Amen.”’ And so, at the wintry midnight hour 
which ended that last Sabbath on earth, the last bonds of mortal 
trouble dropped asunder, and the saint and martyr entered into the 
rest of his Lord.” 


They buried Irving with solemn pomp in the crypt of the 
magnificent Cathedral of Glasgow. Most of the clergy of the 
city followed him to the grave, forgetting in that solemn hour 
that he had just been excommunicated from their body, re- 
membering only the worth and piety of the man. It seemed 
that his work had perished before him. The great and 
noble, “the men who hold the world in their hands,” to 
whom he had preached righteousness and the judgment to 
come, had gone on in their old way. He had unrolled the 
solemn scroll of prophecy, but the consummation which he 
had educed had not come to pass. The doctrine of the one- 
ness of his Lord and Master with the humanity which he had 
come to redeem, the doctrine which was to him the centre 
and life of the Christian faith, had been solemnly condemned 
by the Church of his love, and for maintaining it he had been 
excommunicated and deposed on the very spot where he had 
been baptized and ordained. The new “ Apostolic Church” 
which had gathered around him had been given up to bab- 
bling “ prophets” and feeble “ apostles.” To him had been 
vouchsafed none of those miraculous gifts which he believed 
to be the heritage of the Church, held in abeyance only on 
account of its want of faith; and some of those in whose 
claims to the possession of these gifts he had most implicitly 
trusted, had publicly acknowledged that they had been the 
dupes of evil spirits or of their own eager imaginations. To 
himself, as he lay dying on that winter Sabbath evening, his 
life must have seemed a failure, saving only for the sublime 
conclusion that he had been honestand faithful to the light 
given him, so that, “ living or dying, he was the Lord’s.” 

No wonder that the world tried, in its foolish way, to ex- 
plain the mystery of his life. The easiest s¢lution was to 
pronounce him crazed, first by popular applause, then by its 
withdrawal. We can hardly wonder that Carlyle, writing just 
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after Irving’s death, should have given faith to this idea. He 
has since grown wiser. Not many months ago, Milburn, the 
American “Blind Preacher,” visited Carlyle. Something 
brought up the name of the friend of his early days. “ My 
poor friend Irving,” he exclaimed, bursting out into sublime 
monologue, “men thought him daft; but he was dazed. I 
have heard that the eagle becomes blind in gazing with un- 
veiled eye upon the sun. Thus Irving tried to do what no 
man may do and live, — to gaze full in the face of the bright- 
ness of the Deity, and so blindness fell upon him.” 

It was fit that the life of Edward Irving should be written 
by one so tender and reverent as his present biographer. 


“So far,” she says in conclusion, “as these volumes present the man 
himself, with his imperfections breaking tenderly into his natural 
grandeur, always indivisible, and moving in a profound unity of nature 
through such proof of all sorrows as falls to the lot of few, I do not 
fear that his own words and ways are not enough to clear the holy 
and religious memory of Edward Irving of many a cloud of misappre- 
hension and censure of levity; and so far as I have helped this, I 
have done my task. He died in the prime and bloom of his days, 
without, so far as his last writings leave any trace, either decadence 
of intellect or lowering of thought; and left, so far as by much inquiry 
I have been able to find out, neither an eneniy nor a wrong behind 
him. No shadow of unkindness obscures the sunshine on that grave 
which in old days would have been a shrine of pilgrims. The pious 
care of his nephew has emblazoned the narrow Norman lancet over 
him with a John Baptist, austere herald of the cross and advent; but 
a tenderer radiance of human light than that which encircled the 
solitary out of his desert lingers about that resting-place. There lies 
a man who trusted God to extremity, and believed in all Divine com- 
munications with truth as absolute as any patriarch or prophet; to 
whom mean thoughts and unbelieving hearts were the only things 
miraculous and out of nature; who desired to know nothing in heaven 
or earth, neither comfort, nor peace, nor rest, nor any consolation, but 
the will and the work of his Master, whom he loved, — yet to whose 
arms children clung with instinctive trust, and to whose heart no soul 
in trouble ever appealed in vain. He was laid in his grave in the 
December of 1854,—a lifetime since; but scarce any man who 
knew him can yet name, without a softened voice and a dimmed eye, 
the name of Edward Irving, — true friend and tender heart, — martyr 
and saint.” 
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Art. Il.— A Grammar of the Greek Language. By Wi.- 
LIAM Epwarp JE.LF, B. D., late Student and Censor of 
Christ Church. Third Edition, enlarged and improved ; 
with an additional Index to the Constructions of the Gos- 
pels, Acts, and Epistles. Vol. 1.— Accidence. Vol. U.— 
Syntax. Oxford and London: John Henry and James 
Parker. 1861. 8vo. pp. xxxiv., 483, 700. 


THERE is no greater mistake than the idea that grammatical 
science has been stationary during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. The fact is, very few departments of knowledge can 
show a more satisfactory progress. When we consider the 
large place that is given to grammatical training in the educa- 
tion of youth in every enlightened country, we shall certainly 
not be disposed to underrate the importance of every step by 
which the grammars of the two classic tongues (upon which 
that training is chiefly based) are raised to a higher position 
as scientific treatises, and are changed from mere collections 
of isolated facts to philosophic expositions of the laws of hu- 
man thought as it finds expression in language. 

Many, who have noticed this progress chiefly in the addi- 
tional length, and too often additional obscurity, of elementary 
school-books, have even regretted the change, and have sighed 
for the old days of Adams’s Latin Grammar and the Glouces- 
ter Greek Grammar. We sympathize with this feeling so far 
as to believe that the cause of classical education would be 
decidedly advanced by carefully prepared elementary gram- 
mars, containing only the briefest and clearest statement of 
fundamental principles. Such works need not be larger than 
the discarded text-books just mentioned, which would include 
all that the beginner ought to commit to memory. They 
must, of course, be much fuller in the etymology and the 
earlier chapters, which exercise the memory chiefly, than in 
the syntax, which exercises the reasoning powers, and needs 
practice for a proper comprehension of its rules. These, how- 
ever, should be mere skeletons of the larger grammars, to 
which the more advanced student must look for an answer to 
the numerous questions that constantly arise in his reading 
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and writing. Experience seems to show more and more con- 
clusively, every year, that, while the details of Latin and Greek 
syntax can never be understood by being mechanically com- 
mitted to memory, the rudiments of grammar can never be 
thoroughly mastered by any other process. Such elementary 
works as we refer to could show the progress of grammatical 
science in many important points. For example, we would 
not teach boys that the aorist imperative tyyov means have 
struck, as the Gloucester Grammar did, but we would tell 
them what this tense really means, and at the same time 
give a brief but intelligible statement of the various senses 
(including both past and future) of the aorist infinitive and 
the aorist optative,— an explanation for which we should 
look in vain in any grammar (great or small) written more 
than twenty-five years ago, although the forms occur in 
almost every page of Greek. 

Perhaps no better example can be found to illustrate the ad- 
vance in grammatical science to which we refer, than the one 
here suggested. Most scholars will start with surprise, we 
think, when they are told that a quarter of a century ago no 
one had stated distinctly the two meanings of the aorist in- 
finitive in the sentences ¢not tovto mounoas and Sovrera 
TovTo toinoat, or those of the aorist optative in elwev dre 
rovTo yevo.to and ei0e todro yévouto. Yet such is the 
fact. The prevailing dictum on the whole subject was that 
which we still find in the twentieth edition of Buttmann 
(1858), that the present and aorist of the dependent moods 
make no designation of time whatever, bezeichnen durchaus 
keine Zeit. We do not mean that scholars of that day were 
ignorant of the true meaning of these forms in particular 
cases, for common sense or the context will generally decide 
that ; but they had never systematized their knowledge so as 
to perceive and state the simple principles on which the mean- 
ing in each case depends. If any one doubts our statement, 
we commend him to the two volumes of Matthiw, and the 
two volumes of Kiihner’s Ausfihrliche Grammatik (1834-35), 
assuring him that in the whole two thousand pages he will 
find nothing to enlighten him on these simple questions. But 
occasionally the want of a correct theory led even the ablest 
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of the older scholars astray. We find a singular illustration 
of this in the discussions on the verse of Aischylus (Agamem- 
non, 564), 


o 4 > » , o , 
yuvaixa morpy & év ddpos et por poror, 


where, on every recognized principle of the language, evpo« 
must mean may he find. Yet Matthie calls this oratio obliqua, 
explaining it as depending on ete 6te understood, and trans- 
lating it tell him that he will find. Strangely enough, he was 
followed by the great Hermann himself, who even ridiculed 
Blomfield for translating the verse correctly. To conclude 
the remarkable history of this passage, one of the latest edi- 
tors, Paley, attacks Hermann’s explanation only on the ground 
that the leading verb is not past, admitting that, if we had 
elev OTe evpor, we could translate it he said that he would 
find. This phrase, however, could never mean anything but 
he said that he had found, a fact which the older scholars 
seem to have overlooked in their theories, although they 
recognized it constantly in their practice. 

The progress in grammatical science during the last twenty- 
five years has not been marked by many elaborate treatises ; 
the most famous works of this nature — Matthiaw’s two vol- 
umes, Hermann’s four books on the Particle av, and even 
Kiihner’s larger Grammar — belong to the preceding period. 
The advanced state of our present knowledge is due mainly to 
discussions of particular passages in editions of the classics, in 
philological reviews, and in the numberless monographs with 
which the German press annually swarms. There is hardly a 
principle that has not been subjected to criticism and revision, 
and hardly an idiom that has not received some new light 
from these active investigations. The older grammarians seem 
often to have supplied merely the material from which their 
successors were to elaborate a system of rules. If any one 
will read Lobeck’s Parerga to Phrynichus, Cap. VI. (De Con- 
structione Verbi pédXrewv et affinium Verborum), he will find 
the material collected for establishing some of the most im- 
portant principles of Greek syntax, principles which a modern 
grammarian could state in ten lines, but which seem to have 
been very dimly apprehended by Lobeck himself. The case is 
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the same with the immense mass of examples collected by 
Matthiz ; he has unconsciously aided in the illustration of 
many a principle which never occurred to him. 

While, therefore, we have faith in simple grammars for 
teaching the rudiments, we believe also in larger treatises 
for those who wish to study grammar as a science, as every 
classical scholar should study it. We have no fault to find 
with Mr. Jelf’s work on the ground that it devotes more than 
twelve hundred pages to Greek grammar. But what we have 
a right to demand is, that such elaborate works shall be not 
merely large, but scientific, in the highest sense of that word ; 
that the phenomena shall be so classified that the mass of 
illustration shall not bury the principles, but rather make 
them more conspicuous. A grammar of twelve hundred pages 
thus scientifically arranged differs from an unscientific trea- 
tise, for all practical purposes, as thoroughly as a museum of 
natural history, properly classified and catalogued, would 
differ from one in which the specimens were thrown in heaps 
upon the floor as they were brought in. Above all, we have 
a right to expect of every man who prepares a book for the 
instruction of youth, that he shall render himself, as far as he 
can, competent to the task; that he shall first make his own 
mind clear on all points of his subject, and then labor long 
and anxiously to express his meaning in the clearest possible 
language ; that he shall spare no study that may tend to sim- 
plify what has usually been left obscure, and, at all events, 
that he shall acquaint himself with what has been done with 
this object by his predecessors; and, finally, that he shall 
never attempt to impose upon his readers by learned language 
on subjects which he does not himself understand, trusting to 
their inability to distinguish between learning and nonsense. 
The man who, from carelessness or incompetency, drugs the 
mind of youth with antiquated nonsense, where plain common 
sense ought to be at his disposal, thus retarding the mental 
development of thousands to save himself the labor of investi- 
gation, is hardly less guilty than the ignorant or careless phy- 
sician who poisons the body by his noxious drugs. 

We are sorry to be compelled to say that the work before 
us illustrates all of the vices and none of the virtues which we 
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have mentioned. Jelf’s Greek Grammar first appeared in 
1842 and 1845, under the title, “ A Grammar of the Greek 
Language, chiefly from the German of Raphael Kiihner.” 
This was a valuable contribution to grammatical literature, 
as it was the only English translation ever made of Kiihner’s 
larger Grammar, which was published at Hannover, in two 
volumes, in 1834 and 1835. It in fact represented the science 
as it stood at that date; and as Kiihner’s Grammar was the 
best work of the kind that Germany had produced (Butt- 
mann’s Ausfiihrliche Grammatik unfortunately never having 
been completed), it was warmly welcomed by English schol- 
ars. We are not sure how far we ought to rely upon the 
statement made by the publishers, that the work “ is now in 
general use at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham ; at 
Eton, King’s College, London, and other public schools.” It 
is constantly referred to as a high authority in Liddell and 
Scott’s Greek Lexicon ; and it is mentioned as the first of the 
“greater grammars” in use at Oxford in the recent work 
entitled “ Pass and Class,” which we may consider good au- 
thority for that University. The present edition is the third ; 
it appears without the name of Kihner on the title-page, and 
we find no reference to that scholar’s labors in the Preface. 
Still the work is to no small extent based upon Kiihner’s, as 
a slight inspection will show; indeed, we are inclined to think 
that the omission of his name from Mr. Jelf’s new Preface is 
accidental. We must add, however, that Mr. Jelf has clearly 
consulted Kiihner’s reputation in omitting his name ; for no 
one who has the least acquaintance with the standard of Ger- 
man scholarship can believe that Kiihner would have repub- 
lished his Ausfiihrliche Grammatik in 1861 without intro- 
ducing numerous important modifications and corrections. 
Kiihner was the first to suggest many questions which, since 
his work appeared, have been thoroughly discussed and better 
understood ; and we are sure that there are many such points 
upon which he would never have republished his first specu- 
lations without revision, and that he would not have thanked 
Mr. Jelf for so doing without omitting his name. 

Following the title-page as our authority, we must deal 
with the whole work before us as the production of Mr. Jelf. 


28 * 
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We have no disposition to depreciate the real value of the 
book, which indeed is too well known to scholars in its earlier 
editions to need commendation at this late day. The index of 
quotations at the end of the first volume, containing ninety- 
eight closely-printed pages, and referring to about seventeen 
thousand examples, most of which are quoted in the syntax, 
is a work for which all scholars will be grateful; and the 
mere collection of such a mass of examples, however imper- 
fect the text which they illustrate, is a real service to scholar- 
ship. The question which we have to consider, however, is 
not whether the book has merits, but whether it is what 
scholars have a right to expect from a work of such high pre- 
tensions and reputation. It is by far the most extensive work 
on Greek grammar ever published in English; and it was 
certainly to be anticipated that a new edition, published at 
Oxford in 1861, should exhibit the latest results of both Eng- 
lish and German scholarship. Many on this side of the ocean, 
attracted by Mr. Jelf’s name and the previous reputation of 
the book, will send for it, hoping in return for the high Eng- 
lish’ price (£1 10s.) to find in its twelve hundred pages the 
most satisfactory explanation that modern erudition can offer 
of every phenomenon of the Greek language. We should not 
do justice to such persons, who are by no means few, if we 
hesitated to tell them plainly that they will be disappointed. 
They will find the book unsatisfactory and deficient just where 
they most need its help; and in many of the most important 
discussions they will find it hopelessly blind and erroneous, — 
in fact, worse than useless. 

These are grave charges; and we ask no one to give them 
credence farther than we shall establish them to the very let- 
ter by quotations from the book itself. We shall select our 
examples chiefly from those parts of the syntax in which Mr. 
Jelf has been least able to rely upon his chief authority, 
Kiihner, and has therefore had the best opportunity to display 
his own scholarship. At the same time, we intend to confine 
our criticism to points upon which no scholar who has taken 
ordinary means to make himself acquainted with the subject 
can have the slightest excuse for ignorance, or even uncer- 
tainty. 
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Mr. Jelf thus begins his discussion of the simplest form of 

conditional sentences : — 
*§$ 853, 1. Ei with any tense of the indicative. 

“The thing supposed is really an actual fact, though, for the sake of 
politeness or a form of argument, it is stated hypothetically, as «7 Aéyes 
rovre dzapraves: cf. Eur. Phoen. 1201; or where that which is really a 
supposition is, for the sake of argument, or out of deference to the 
view of some one else, stated as a fact.” 


We wonder that Mr. Jelf, before he had described this cir- 
cle, did not see the simple truth, that such a sentence implies 
nothing whatever as to the reality of the thing supposed, or 
even as to the speaker’s opinion about its reality; it is a sim- 
ple supposition, and that is the end of it. Mr. Jelf’s faith in 
the common formula that “ the condition is regarded as cer- 
tain,” which satisfied him in the first edition, seems to have 
been shaken by two examples from St. Paul, — 1 Cor. xv. 16: 
él yap veKpot ouK eyelpovtat, ovde Xpovie eynryeptat, for if 
the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised, and Rom. iv. 2: 
ei yap ABpaap e€ epywv edixawOn, for if Abraham was justi- 
fied by works, &c. Hence the marvellous comprehensiveness 
of the new rule. The finishing touch, however, is added in 
Obs. 1:— 

“Tt will generally be found that the protasis and apodosis taken to- 
gether give the real view of the speaker, however much in one or the 
other it [7] may be supported for the sake of politeness.” 


Of course it will, Mr. Jelf; and for the simple reason that 
most Greek writers, and especially the Apostles, were honest 
men. When the “ protasis and apodosis taken together” do 
not “ give the real view of the speaker,” the speaker does not 
make a blunder in syntax (as Mr. Jelf seems to imagine), he 
simply tells a lie. We are grieved to see Mr. Jelf extenuating 
so grave an offence by such mild language. 

We find in § 429, 1, the following simple rule for the use of 
the infinitive and participle with the adverb av: — 


“When the construction changes from the Verbwn jfinitum to the 
Inf. or Part., dy is joined to these forms, if it would have been used in 
the construction with the Verbum finitum The particular tense 
and mood for which it stands is of course decided by the context.” 
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This is a principle which must be understood (at least in 
practice) before a student can translate correctly the simplest 
Greek author. In a treatise so elaborate as Mr. Jelf’s we 
should look for a clearer statement of the rule, and especially 
for some allusion to the well-known limitation, that each tense 
of the infinitive or participle with av is equivalent to the cor- 
responding tense of the finite mood with av (imperfect and 
pluperfect being included under present and perfect in the 
infinitive and participle). Even a few well-chosen examples 
might have made this clear. Mr. Jelf, however, shows by his 
attempts to illustrate the principle that he has not the most 
elementary understanding of the rule, which he has trans- 
lated from Kiihner, § 455. At least we can draw no other 
conclusion from the following : — 

“a. Infinitive used for the Opt. with dv; as, ef re éxyee or Exon, En, 
8acec dv: Hat. VI. 129 dmoorvyéwv yapSpov dv &re yeverbar — Cleis- 
thenes said, yauSpos otk dv por yevoo: Thuc. II. 30 vopigorres .... padiws 
dv oior raidXa mpocywopnoew: Id. V. 82 vopifev péyorov dv odas apedn- 
oew: Xen. Cyr. 1.5, 2 evomifer .... mavrov ye dv ray mep€ padios ap- 
few: Dem. 467 fin. ols dv 6 vopos Brawew ipas daivera: so with an 
infinitive followed by a finite verb with d», signifying the possibility of 
the infinitival notion: Thue. V. 105 moddd ay tis Exov eimeiv (= 4 dv 
cima, which he might say if he pleased) Evveddv padior’ dv dnrdoesev.” 


What is proved by these examples, except Mr. Jelf’s hope- 
less confusion of ideas on the whole subject, we will not at- 
tempt to say; they have certainly no more to do with the rule 
to which they are attached, than with the rule of three. Four 
of them were incautiously left in Mr. Jelf’s way by Kiihner, 
who had used them for a different purpose. The first exam- 
ple, if it is what Mr. Jelf imagines, is simply bad Greek ; 
dwcewv av would be a rare exception in Attic prose under 
any circumstances, and as an indirect quotation of Saco. av 
(which @fr. Jelf’s rule would make it) it would be as great 
a solecism as Seco dy itself. The first two examples from 
Thucydides are probably authentic cases of av with the future 
infinitive; but they represent the future indicative with av, 
not the optative, and therefore have nothing to do with the 
remark that precedes them. They are simply irregularities 
in construction, which should be kept religiously concealed 
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from the learner until he is master of the rule which they 
violate, and should then appear in a note, like all exceptions. 
As examples under the rule itself, they can convey no other 
idea than that the future optative with av is in good use in 
Greek, and that the future infinitive representing it is as com- 
mon a construction as yevéeoOar av for yévoiro av, The same 
remark applies to the example from Demosthenes, except that 
the av here has barely the weight of manuscript authority in 
its favor, and is omitted in most modern editions. The ex- 
ample from Xenophon is unjustly left by Mr. Jelf in bad com- 
pany; a glance at L. Dindorf’s critical edition of the Cyrope- 
dia (published at Oxford four years before Mr. Jelf’s work) 
would have shown that av rév is merely the blunder of a sin- 
gle copyist for avr@v, and that the manuscript authority is 
decidedly in favor of tov. In the example from Herodotus 
the av is now generally omitted on manuscript authority (see 
Baehr’s note); the strongest argument for retaining it is, in 
fact, the very harshness of the expression, into which a copyist 
could hardly have blundered. In any case, it can be defended 
only as one of the rarest of exceptions, like Aristophanes, 
Nub. 1130, Bovdrgrjcera: xiv év Aiyirt@ tvxeiv wv, which 
makes the absurdity of introducing it as an example here still 
more glaring. We will not insult our readers by soberly 
criticising Mr. Jelf’s final comment on Thucydides. We pre- 
fer to leave it in all its native purity, commending it to the 
special attention of New England Freshmen, who will, we 
trust, be able to decide upon the “ possibility” of any “ in- 
finitival notion” by which 7odAa av tis Exwv ecireiv can be 
tortured into @ av eira, which he might say if he pleased! 

Will Mr. Jelf, in his next edition, be kind enough to add a 
few examples to § 429, 1, a? 

Our last quotation from Mr. Jelf has the merit of clearness, 
on one point at least; let us now notice a specimen of obscu- 
rity. In § 394, 9, Obs. 1, we read: — 


“The Infinitive and Participle express the time of the action as past, 
present, or future, (Aé£as, Aéyew, AeLeev,) merely in reference to the verb 
on which it [sic] depends, without defining it by referring it to the 
time present to the speaker or some other action, relatively to which it 
is past, present, or future ; nor is the time of the action necessarily the 
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same as that of the verb on which it depends; so that the different 
forms of the Part. and Infin. past, present, or future, may be used 
indifferently with a past, present, or future verb, and mostly the sec- 
ondary forces of the respective tenses (see § 395, Obs. 2).” 


Then follow examples, which ought to give any one who 
reads them a clearer idea of the tenses of the infinitive and 
participle than Mr. Jelf seems to have gained from them. Let 
no one imagine that all this is the necessary obscurity of a 
difficult subject. It is a matter which any intelligent boy of 
fourteen who knows the elements of Greek can understand 
with perfect ease; and there is no conceivable excuse for 
publishing such nonsense as we have just quoted. Mr. Jelf 
makes no attempt to state the difference between the infini- 
tive in indirect discourse (after verbs of saying, thinking, &c.), 
— where the distinction of tense is fully preserved, the aorist 
referring to the past, as in the indicative,—and the more 
common infinitive used merely as a verbal noun after a great 
variety of verbs (those of wishing and commanding for exam- 
ple), where no distinction of time is expressed by the tenses. 
The first clause of Mr. Jelf’s remark may perhaps be in- 


tended to apply to the former of these two constructions ; 
what the rest of it may possibly mean we shudder to contem- 
plate. 

Mr. Jelf gives a singularly one-sided statement of the mean- 
ing of the aorist infinitive in § 405, 4: — 


“Thus the aorist infinitive is used to express merely a simple verbal 
notion, without the accident of time, whether past, present, or future.” 


He adds this sage observation, which we cannot character- 
ize by any milder term than as a display of the grossest igno- 
rance on a simple elementary subject : — 

“ The aorist infinitive is of course used in sentences which denote a 
past event; but the past time is signified rather by the principal verb, 
on which the Inf. depends, than by the aorist; and the present or 
aorist is used, as it is or is not intended to bring forward the notion of 
time.” 

We wish Mr. Jelf would explain, on his principles, the force 


of the aorist infinitive in one of the very first sentences of the 
Cyropedia: tatpos pev dn 6 Kipos Neyerar yevéc Oar Kap- 
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Bicov. Here is clearly an aorist infinitive referring to the 
past, but there is no leading verb in a past tense to give it 
that signification ; it is simply a regular aorist (like the aorist 
indicative or optative in indirect discourse), denoting past time 
on its own account. There is no attempt in Mr. Jelf’s entire 
book, except in the sentence just quoted, to explain this sim- 
ple construction, which is found in almost every page of 
Greek. We are tempted to ask, whether this is the most 
approved statement of these principles which England can 
give us, and whether this is satisfactory doctrine to ‘ Eton, 
King’s College, and other public schools,” not to mention 
* Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham.” 

Mr. Jelf is particularly unfortunate in his comments on 
Thucydides. The following remark, let us hope, has some 
meaning to his mind, although we are unable to see any : — 


“Tn the difficult [?] passage of Thue. IV. 9, émomévacOa airois iyyeiro 
mpobvunoerba, if the Aor. follows the future, the time is dropped, as 
being sufficiently brought forward by mpovuncecOau: if the Aor. be 
taken before the future, the attractive character of the spot is stated, 
while its future effects are denoted by mpobvpnoec ba.” — p. 75. 


The only difficulty here lies in the peculiar force of the 
middle voice of éwuemdcacOat, to allow themselves to be drawn 
on (sich dahin locken zu lassen, Kriiger); there is not the 
slightest irregularity, or even peculiarity, in the use of the 
tenses, or anything that requires comment; still less is there 
any possible doubt that the aorist follows the future. Mr. 
Jelf seems utterly unacquainted with the simple principle by 
which the infinitive preserves the distinctions of tense after 
Hryéowat, and loses them after mpo@vpéouar. Does he presume 
upon a similar ignorance in all the schoolboys who may use 
his grammar ? 

In § 394, 8, Obs. 3, we find the important remark, that 
“the present infinitive performs as well the functions of the 
imperfect, as the perfect those of the pluperfect.” But we 
strongly suspect that this principle is very dimly apprehended 
by Mr. Jelf; for on the very same page we find a long series 
of examples of the imperfect infinitive quoted as cases of the 
present infinitive used for the aorist! The imperfect infini- 
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tive has nothing in common with the aorist but its reference 
to the past, the two being related precisely like the imperfect 
and aorist indicative. 

Mr. Jelf is somewhat weak on the tenses of the infinitive, 
as we have seen ; but we were utterly unprepared for such an 
exhibition of carelessness (to use a mild term) as we find in 
§ 672, Obs 1:— 

“"Edn airds roeiv, he said that he (himself) would do it ; en airdv 
roeiv, he said that he (another person) would do it.” 


We ask, in astonishment, whether such Greek as this would 
be allowed to pass at an Oxford examination, or even at an 
English public school. 

In the following passage (§ 429, 4, Obs. 2) all that is true 
is unintelligible, and all that is intelligible is false : — 

“ay is frequently joined with a Participle standing in a gerundial 
or adverbial force with a verb already modified with ay; as, Xen. Cyr. 
I. 3, 11 ords av, if 1 stood — tera eyo” dv. So [?] with two parti- 
ciples expressing conditional action, Thuc. V. 105 eidéres xai ipas dv — 
év Th alti juiv yevouévous (if you were) dpavras dv (that you would do) 
airé. And sometimes dy is joined to a Participle which stands for a 
conditional sentence into which it may be resolved: as Soph. CE. R. 
446 avécis 7 dv otk dy ddyivas mréeov: Hdt. VII. 139 épavres dv 


> , w ” 
€xpnoavro av. 


We can here see into the geological structure of one of Mr. 
Jelf’s wonderful rules. The first sentence, with the example 
from Xenophon, is a bungling translation from Kiihner (§ 455, 
3, Anm. 2), with the omission of the most important part of 
the original, in which it is stated that the av does not belong 
to the participle, but to the following verb, with which it is 
repeated. Unfortunately, Kiihner does not translate the ex- 
ample; Mr. Jelf is therefore thrown upon his own resources, 
and makes a blunder which few intelligent schoolboys would 
fail to detect. Instead of explaining the passage (which would 
seem ludicrous), we will merely quote it in full: Stray ap 
@omep ouTas em TH eicodw, meta oroTe BovXowTO Tapievat 
ér apiatov, Neyoun’ ay OTe ovTw Suvatov TH apiotw évTUYELD. 
If otras av (or even oTas alone) meant if I stood, as Mr. Jelf 
thinks, the example would have nothing whatever to do with 
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the rule, except so far as it opposed it. The succeeding re- 
mark of Mr. Jelf seems intended to illustrate still further the 
lucid idea evolved in the preceding. The example from Thu- 
cydides, where yevouevous (not yevouévous av) has the force of 
a protasis, has nothing whatever to do with the preceding 
one, unless we adopt Mr. Jelf’s strange rendering of oTas av, 
in which case both examples are alike irrelevant. The con- 
cluding sentence, with its first example, is again taken from 
Kiihner, with the omission of his second warning against Mr. 
Jelf’s blunder of taking the first av with the participle, —a 
blunder into which we had supposed no one in this generation 
could fall. The last example from Herodotus, we confess, 
took us by surprise. If Herodotus ever coolly and calmly 
wrote such a sentence as op@vtes av éypnoavto av, meaning 
if they had seen it they would have used it, the foundations of 
Greek syntax are indeed shaken, and Mr. Jelf’s Greek at once 
becomes classic. A mere glance at the passage in Herodotus, 
however, relieved our anxiety; Mr. Jelf has merely omitted 
six words in the quotation, which reads, opavres ay Kai Tous 
a@ddouvs “EXAnvas pndifovtas oporoyin ay expnoavto ™pos 
Eépfea. Here, as in the three other examples, we have the 
ordinary repetition of av, which is too common to need special 
illustration, especially as Mr. Jelf, on the next page but one, 
quotes no less than twenty examples of it, fifteen of which he 
found in Kiihner. 

It is hard to leave one of Mr. Jelf’s pages after we have 
begun to examine it, and we must add a single specimen from 
the remark that follows our last quotation : — 


“The Inf. and Part. of the Pres. or Aorist with dy have a semi- 
future sense, inasmuch as a conditional action is at the present time 
uncertain; ..... as, oi84 oe mavt’ dy poSnbévra, that you would [ fear |.” 


Here we deteci traces of a remarkable mental process. In 
his first edition Mr. Jelf had said that these forms had a future 
sense, — which is very true, but only half of the truth. It 
seems to us that he must have had an indistinct recollection 
of some passage in which the example just quoted meant, J 
know that you would have feared, which made him unwilling 
to repeat so decided a word as future in his new edition, and 
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that he conceived the brilliant idea of combining all possible 
significations in his new phrase, semi-future! By whatever 
process he came to the idea, he certainly chose a most unfor- 
tunate phrase ; for there is no half-way meaning possible in 
po8nbevta av, which is either past, and means would have 
feared (being equivalent to ¢¢o087Ons av), or future, and 
means would hereafter fear (being equivalent to $o8nOeins 
av). The context will always decide between the two. On 
the same principle, oldd oe Travt av PoBovuevov, if we add 
the condition et yévorro TovTo, must mean, I know that you 
would (hereafter) fear; while if we add et éyéveto rovTo, it 
must mean, J know that you would have feared (or would 
now be fearing). Talking about words having a semi-future 
sense may be a very pretty amusement in ordinary books ; 
but when it is used to conceal ignorance in grammars, we 
protest solemnly in behalf of the youth who are to study 
them. 

We have been the more particular in exposing the errors of 
the last two passages quoted, because we see traces of Mr. 
Jelf’s doctrines on these points in no less a work than the 
new edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 
1861). There, in the article av, we are sorry to find the 
statement that av with the participle can represent a condi- 
tional sentence, fortified by the same example from Sophocles 
(Ed. R. 446) which Mr. Jelf employs. We have already 
noticed the fact that Mr. Jelf is constantly referred to as an 
authority by Liddell and Scott, and we fear that this addition 
may be due to his influence. We may add that Liddell and 
Scott still speak of the aorist participle with av as having a 
“ sort of future sense,” —a careless expression, which we 
should hardly expect to find after so many careful revisions of 
the work in Oxford itself. 

We add a final specimen from Mr. Jelf’s truly marvellous 
attempts to obscure the meaning of the particle av. Why he 
should wish to conceal the truth on this subject, we are at a 
loss to see. We will simply quote his words, which are in the 
very largest type, in § 424: — 

“2. “Ay therefore has a twofold force: the condition is supposed by 
the speaker to take place, and therefore the action is rendered more 
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likely — (positive use of dv) — probably; or the condition is supposed 
by the speaker not to take place, and the action is rendered ‘ess 
likely — negative use of dv) — perhaps.” 

Again, just below, he tells us : —- 

“a. With the historic tenses of Ind. representing something as an 
absolute fact, it does not render the action thereof more likely, for 
the performance of a condition cannot make a fact more probable ; but 
the addition of a expresses that it is represented to have taken place 
only on a certain condition; as, jydpraves, you were wrong: av — 
but only supposing such or such a thing took place — but I know it did 
not take place, therefore you are not wrong in this case ; hence its de- 
rived sense, jpapraves dv, you would have been wrong, i. e. on such or 
such conditions.” 


We will ask the reader merely to compare the first few lines 
of these two statements with one another; as to the rest, we 
can simply exclaim, in the words of Mr. Jelf, “ only supposing 
such a thing took place”! 

We must now leave the candid reader to decide whether 
the charges which we made against Mr. Jelf’s work have been 
fairly proved by the evidence which has been brought forward. 





Art. II]. — Nach Jerusalem. Von Lupwic AvuGust FRANKL. 
Leipzig. 1858. 2tom. 12mo. pp. 441, 516. 


In August of the year 1855, it pleased a pious Jewish lady 
of Vienna, Eliza Herz, to set apart, as the appropriate monu- 
ment for her father, the noble Simon von Limel, the sum of 
fifty thousand florins, the interest of which, at four and one 
half per cent, should be applied to the support and education 
of the Jewish children in Jerusalem. In a permanent institu- 
tion on Mount Zion, which should bear the name of the friend 
of the Austrian synagogue, she hoped to awaken a new life for 
the neglected and destitute of her race. The plan of the in- 
stitution was carefully drawn out, in a spirit of the broadest 
charity, — provision being made in this Jewish school for the 
children of Christian and Mohammedan parents. The course 
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of instruction was to include secular not less than sacred 
knowledge, and the Arabic, German, and Italian tongues along 
with the Hebrew. The person selected to bear to the Holy 
City the message of this charity, and to set the plan in opera- 
tion, was the well-known Jewish editor and poet, Louis Au- 
gustus Frankl, whose sagacious judgment, winning manners, 
and popularity with his brethren eminently fitted him for the 
honorable charge. Fortified with abundant testimonials from 
authorities in the state and from the leaders in the synagogue, 
in March, 1856, Dr. Frankl set out from Vienna upon his 
journey. Greece, Asia Minor, and Northern Syria were rap- 
idly traversed, and scanned with the eye of a close observer ; 
and on the 28th of May, the missionary of Israel found hearty 
welcome in the house of the Director of the Hospital on Mount 
Zion. 

The reception of the bearer of such a message was not, it 
is sad to say, in all respects cordial. A portion of the Israelites 
arrayed themselves in fierce opposition to the proffered gift, 
denouncing it as a peril rather than a help to their faith. Dr. 
Frankl found himself unable to convince many of the Rabbins 
that any secular education could be a benefit, or that any 
charity was good except simple alms-giving. The majority of 
his brethren, nevertheless, sustained him. Meetings were 
held, committees were appointed, the Grand Rabbi sanctioned 
the scheme, and in less than forty days the missionary was 
enabled to depart on his farther journey through the Sacred 
Land, with the satisfaction of seeing his task accomplished, 
and knowing that the intention of his noble friend would be 
carried out. On the 22d of July, he left the port of Jaffa, on 
his voyage of return. 

One result of this expedition is a work in two volumes, record- 
ing in graceful and finished style the traveller’s observations 
and impressions. These are especially interesting, from the 
religious position of the writer. Though many Jews go to 
Palestine, very few publish their experiences of travel. The 
utmost that the wealthy pilgrims intrust to print is usually a 
letter or two in those Israelite journals which Christians rarely 
see. Since the journey of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela in the 
twelfth century, scarcely any good narrative of adventure in 
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Palestine has been furnished by a Jewish hand. The work 
of Dr. Frankl comes, therefore, even in the multitude of 
“Travels in Palestine,” almost as a novelty, and it deals 
with topics which, even in the most thorough descriptions by 
Christian writers, are imperfectly treated. Frankl’s position 
and lineage gave him access to sources of information which 
would be closed against a Christian writer; and his Jewish 
sympathies induced him to observe many things which Chris- 
tian writers would regard as of no importance. The peculiar 
value of these volumes is in the revelations which they make 
of the condition of the Jews in the East, social as well as 
religious, — of their numbers, their resources, their culture, 
and their moral condition. These revelations are very full 
and interesting. They are characterized by an admirable 
moderation, and a candor which stamps them as truthful. 
Frankl’s Judaism is strict enough to make him note and tell 
all the good that he can of his fellow-believers, yet liberal 
enough to do justice to opposing forms of faith, and to admit 
and criticise the defects and evils which he sees in Israel. 
He is not afraid to describe his visits to Christian churches 
and Moslem mosques, or his pleasure in the society of the 
teachers of another faith. Like Paul of old, though he always 
goes first to the synagogue when he enters the city, he ad- 
dresses himself to Gentiles when he has saluted the Jews. 
He has not considered his standing with the house of Jacob, 
in the pleasant words which he ventures to speak concerning 
the faith of the alien races. 

In the first volume, we have some curious details concerning 
the Jews in Constantinople, Damascus, and the Lebanon ; but 
the second and larger volume, which is wholly devoted to 
Palestine, is the richer in interest. We now propose to con- 
dense the information given in this volume concerning the 
Jews in Palestine, — to present them as they are described 
by a trustworthy witness of their own blood and faith. We 
have more than once heard Jews in Jerusalem complain that 
the stories about them in Christian books are mostly false- 
hoods, derived from the slanders of enemies, and not from per- 
sonal observation or knowledge. It is worth while to see what 
one of their own brethren, and one whose fairness and integrity 

29 * 
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are unquestioned, will say about them,— to have the errors 
corrected, and the slanders refuted, by this veracious author- 
ity. It is, certainly, a remarkable fact, that those Christian 
writers who expatiate most confidently upon the future of the 
Jews in the Holy Land are the most ignorant of their present 
condition. 

Frankl’s journey extended to all parts of Palestine where 
any Jews are to be found. He visited Hebron, Tiberias, Safet, 
and a half-dozen of the smaller towns, where he could meet 
Israelite brethren. The estimates of numbers which he gives 
are not conjectural, but are the results of careful inquiry and 
comparison, and are to be received as very nearly correct. 
From these we learn that, in the year 1856, the whole Jewish 
population of Palestine — men, women, and children includ- 
ed — was 10,689, or thereabouts, a number smaller than 
most estimates of the Jewish population of Jerusalem alone. 
More than half of this number, or about 5,700, dwell in Jeru- 
salem. In Safet, which is the next city in importance, and is 
inhabited entirely by Israelites, he reckons about 2,100; in 
Tiberias, 1,514; in Hebron, only 400, where some travellers 
have found two or three thousand ; in Jaffa, 400; in Sidon, 
150; in Acre, 120; in Khaifa, 100; and in four smaller 
places, respectively, 60, 50, 40, and 5. In several of the 
ancient cities of Israel — Bethlehem, Jericho, Nazareth, and 
others — he finds no Jews whatever.* 

Frankl’s estimate of the Jewish population of Jerusalem 
may be exact, but it is certain that he over-estimates the 
Moslem population when he sets this down as 9,300. We 
venture to affirm, that, whatever the number of the Jews in 
Jerusalem may be, they form at least half of the resident 
population of the city,including the soldiers of the Turkish 
garrison. Of the 5,700 Jews, not less than 1,700 are Austrian 
subjects and under Austrian protection, a fact which almost 
justifies the Austrian Kaiser in parading still his ancient title 
of “ King of Jerusalem.” The general division of the people 
is into “ Sepharedim”’ and *“ Ashkenasim,” or Jews of South- 


* In Northern Syria, in Damascus, and the Lebanon, Dr. Frankl gives the num- 
ber of Jews as 5,420. 
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ern descent and Jews of Northern descent. The former are 
by far the most numerous and influential, reckoning not less 
than 4,000 souls. They are descended mainly from that stock 
which was driven out from Spain by the persecutions of the 
Middle Age, and found refuge in the Turkish dominion. They 
have been recruited from the whole northern line of the Afri- 
can coast, from Egypt, from Persia, and from India. They 
use in their intercourse the Spanish idiom. 

The organization of the Sepharedim is simple, but complete. 
At their head is the “ Chacham” Baschi, chosen from the 
Rabbins, and confirmed by the Turkish government. This 
chief magistrate decides by his authority in all religious ques- 
tions. For secular and economical matters, the Rabbins 
choose three “ Pakidim,” or overseers, under whom also are 
three others. To hold these Pakidim in check are three 
comptrollers, or “* Maschkichim,” chosen by the Baschi from 
his Rabbinical college. As the people have no voice in the 
choice of these rulers, disputes are perpetually arising, espe- 
cially concerning the use and distribution of the moneys, of 
which the overseers take charge, and serious schism has been 
frequently threatened. 

The Rabbins of the Sepharedim number about one hundred. 
They are chiefly occupied with the study of the Talmud. 
They are supported partly by the interest of funds contributed 
by foreigners. These religious “ foundations” differ greatly 
in amount, the “ Jeschiba Perera”? having 16,386 piasters of 
capital, while the smallest foundation has only 1,000 piasters, 
or less than fifty dollars of our money. The community has 
no fixed estate, and levies no tax. New-comers must “ buy 
in”’ with as much capital as they have income in a year. If 
they die, the community takes possession of their effects, which 
are sealed by the Pakidim, and sold at public auction to the 
highest bidder. Half of the revenues of the Sepharedim are 
derived from contributions from foreign lands, especially from 
the Turkish provinces and Africa. In good years these con- 
tributions amount to 500,000 piasters, of which Amsterdam 
sends 80,000. The other half of the income comes from fees 
of various kinds, as for burials, gravestones, marriages, im- 
ported goods, the wine duty, etc. This in favorable years 
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amounts to 500,000 piasters; so that the whole income of a 
favorable year may be reckoned at a million piasters, or some- 
what less than 50,000 dollars. 

The annual expenses of the Sepharedim, exclusive of the 
interest on loans and trust funds which they are obliged to 
pay, and of their permanent debt, are reckoned by Dr. Frankl 
to be 105,000 piasters, 30,000 of which is paid as “ backshish”’ 
to the Turks for various favors, particularly for the privilege 
of the “* Wailing-place” before the old wall of the Temple ; 
10,000 to the guard of the graveyard in the valley of Jehosha- 
phat; 5,000 for the liberty of visiting Rachel’s tomb near 
Bethlehem ; 5,000 for the salary of the Grand Rabbi; 5,000 
for other salaries ; 30,000 for the poor, for widows, and for 
orphans ; and 20,000 for the Talmud school. The large sur- 
plus revenue, according to Dr. Frankl, is divided by the Rab- 
bins among themselves. 

The Sepharedim in Jerusalem have four synagogues, which 
are built together on Mount Zion, and are entered by a com- 
mon stone staircase from the much higher level of the street. 
The tradition concerning the synagogue building (which cor- 
responds with the Christian Church of the Sepulchre in being 
a collection of several places of worship under one roof) is, 
that at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem it was the 
house where Rabbi Jochanan ben Sakai expounded the law. 
These sacred houses, though somewhat dilapidated, and incon- 
veniently small, are yet not without a certain dignity, and 
even elegance. The silken covering of the rolls is faded, but 
the antique furniture and the ornaments of silver and gold 
are kept clean and bright. Besides these four synagogues, 
there are six other “ houses” belonging to the community. 
The synagogues are not rival or hostile, but are separate more 
for convenience than from jealousy. Those who would reach 
the inner three must pass through the vestibule of that which 
is nearest to the street. In addition to its Rabbins, this com- 
munity has missionaries who go abroad to solicit alms. 

The Ashkenasim, or Jews who use in their speech a cor- 
rupted dialect of German, number in the Holy City about 
1,700. Some thirty or forty years ago they separated them- 
selves from the Sepharedim, and have since parted still 
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further into six different sects, which are passionately hostile 
one to another. 

These sects of German Jews, most of whom, however, are 
Russians, Hungarians, Moravians, and Bohemians, are united 
only by a common antipathy to their Spanish and Oriental 
brethren. They have but one synagogue, the “ Churba” of 
Rabbi Jehuda Hachassid, which, after many changes of owner- 
ship and disasters by fire and dilapidation, has at last been 
confirmed to them by the Turkish rulers, and has been solidly 
rebuilt. Besides this synagogue, the Ashkenasim have nu- 
merous rooms for prayer, for religious discussions, and for the 
study of the Talmud. For the education of children they 
have no provision, and in fact they do not wish or care for 
this. Their whole system of education consists in learning by 
heart passages from the Talmud, which is really the source 
of all their Biblical knowledge. Of geography they have no ac- 
curate idea, and are wholly ignorant of the most common sci- 
entific facts. Dr. Frankl mentioned to a Rabbi famed for his 
learning, that he expected to reach Mounts Gerizim and Ebal 
on the second day from Jerusalem, and was met by the aston- 
ished rejoinder, “‘ Are not these mountains a thousand miles 
from here ?”’ Another Rabbi did not know what division of the 
earth he lived in, or that there was any such part of the earth 
as Europe. Even one of the superintendents learned to write 
his name in Hebrew characters only when he had become an 
old man, and then merely for the purpose of signing documents. 

The most characteristic feature of Jewish life in Jerusalem 
seems to be the hatred of the sects for one another. The Ash- 
kenasim denounce the Sepharedim as ignorant, infidel, and in- 
capable. In return, the Sepharedim accuse the Ashkenasim of 
hypocrisy, of vindictiveness, and of impiety. Only the poorest 
of these hostile sects will intermarry, and the leaders have no 
friendly intercourse. Equally bitter are the antipathies of the 
various parties among the Ashkenasim. Nowhere, indeed, 
does religious animosity of every kind manifest itself with 
such fierceness as within the walls of the city of peace. The 
strifes around the sepulchre of Christ are paralleled by those 
around the synagogues on Zion. 

There is a marked difference in the external appearance 
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and manners of the Sepharedim and the Ashkenasim. The 
costume of the former is more flowing, picturesque, and grace- 
ful; their gait is slower, and their composure is not unlike 
that of their unexcitable Turkish neighbors. The Ashke- 
nasim, on the contrary, are quick in their movements ; walk 
with the head stooping forward and the eye glancing from 
side to side ; answer sharply, and in a tone of suspicion and 
impatience ; and wear a dress at once coarse, ugly, and dirty. 
They avoid, as far as possible, any conversation with their 
Sepharedim brethren in the streets, and comparatively few of 
them visit on the Friday of wailing the place of meeting be- 
fore the wall of the Temple. Even in the burial of the dead 
their hatred appears, and within a few years the various sects 
have separated among themselves the land for their graves. 
The “ Peruschim”’ say, indeed, as a reason for this, that they 
are unwilling to contribute to the support of rivals who claim 
as a monopoly the right of seiling graves; and they have in 
vain endeavored to deprive the Sepharedim of other monopo- 
lies, such as the exclusive right of slaughtering animals. In 
the contests concerning this monopoly of the shambles, the 
Moslem Kadi naturally preferred the Oriental to the European 
Jew ; and although the Ashkenasim butcher turned the head 
of the beast to Mecca and prayed the prayer of Islam while he 
was cutting its throat, it did not avail to set aside the preju- 
dice against these false Jews, or to induce the Moslems to buy 
their meat. All Jews are despised by the Moslems. But the 
Ashkenasim labor under the double burden of suspicion of 
their honesty and contempt for their religion. They are re- 
garded by the Moslems as intruders even among the outcast 
Hebrews. 

The chief source of trouble and misunderstanding among 
the Jews in Jerusalem is the division of the alms which are 
sent to them from abroad. This division is of two kinds, by 
the “‘ Chaluka”’ and by the “ Kadima.” The Chaluka gives so 
much to every person, without regard to age or sex, and of 
course a numerous family of children will in this way secure a 
much larger share to the house. The Kadima, on the con- 
trary, takes into consideration the rank and importance of the 
person, and makes distinctions. Among the “ Ausche Hod,” 
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where the Chaluka is the only method, there are no poor ; 
and this is the only Jewish community in Jerusalem of which 
such a remark can be made. In the other sects, there is very 
squalid poverty and a great deal of it. Few localities show 
more wretchedness to the eye of a passer-by, than the narrow 
streets of Mount Zion. It is not safe, however, to trust to 
these appearances. Much of this poverty is feigned for effect. 
The wives of some who go in rags in the streets, wear in the 
house jewels and gold and silken garments; and men who 
have received large bounties from foreign benevolence have 
been able to give costly dowry and extravagant feasts on the 
occasion of a daughter’s marriage. By the Kadima, to many 
who have much already, more is given; and distinguished 
beggars become the wealthiest of the people. The office of 
begging is rather coveted than despised, and the privilege of 
going as messenger to Europe to solicit gifts is sold in Jeru- 
salem to the highest bidder. An alms-collector has not only 
the third part of all that he can gather, but the use of the 
interest on the rest for all the time that his mission lasts, 
whether it be for months or for years. It is a very desirable 
duty. 

The misery of the Jews in Jerusalem is greatly increased by 
their idleness. Comparatively few have any occupation. Only 
one of the race of Israel cultivates even a garden-patch on 
Mount Zion ; and with the exception of the convert Meshullam, 
and the small colony at Jaffa, there is not a Jewish farmer in all 
Palestine. The whole number of Jewish mechanics and trades- 
people in Jerusalem is 239, or one in 24 of the Jewish popula- 
tion. These few mechanics are mostly industrious and thrifty, 
and their enterprise contrasts strongly with the indolence and 
wretchedness by which they are surrounded. Most of the 
mechanical trades of the city are in the hands of Israelites. 
They are the masons, carpenters, smiths, tinkers, stone-cutters, 
tailors, cobblers, barbers, bakers, distillers, bookbinders, silver- 
smiths, clock-makers, and painters, as well for Christians and 
Moslems as for their own people. There are a dozen mer- 
chants, a dozen pedlars, twenty keepers of shops, three money- 
changers, five scribes, and forty “ Melamdim,” or teachers. 
But the mass of the people prefer an idle life, and accept with- 
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out shame the charity which nourishes them in their laziness. 
Searcely any of the growing children are trained to useful 
labor; and the sentence, “ By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread,” has no significance in the city where it has been 
preserved as a Divine rule. Few are too proud to beg, but 
many are too proud to work. Those occupations in which 
women usually find pleasure are here neglected, and very few 
realize that description in the Proverbs of the virtuous house- 
wife. In this general idleness there is very little difference 
between the sects; and whether it be the influence of climate 
or the contagion of example, the skilful mechanics who come 
from Europe soon lose their zeal, and become loiterers like the 
rest. 

All attempts to remedy this obstinate aversion to labor on 
the part of the Jews in Jerusalem have thus far proved fruit- 
less. Sir Moses Montefiore established and liberally endowed 
a school for the training of young girls in useful industry. As 
Dr. Frankl saw this school, nearly all the pupils and nearly 
all the teachers were stretched asleep upon the divans, and the 
pieces of work provided were piled up in a separate room. 
The maidens of eight to ten years of age were more proud of 
their condition as brides, than of any production of their nim- 
ble fingers. It was so in every school that Dr. Frankl visited. 
There was the same slackness in study as in labor, and only a 
very small portion of the children were gathered even to this 
house of ease. To a visitor fresh from the schools of Germany, 
such utter indifference was sad and mortifying to the last 
degree. Not more satisfactory are the schools of Tiberias 
and Safet ; and in fact, in no Jewish school in Palestine is any 
useful knowledge imparted. Except in the memorized lessons 
of the Talmud, the culture of the Jews is but little better than 
that of the rude Fellaheen or the roving Bedouin. 

Avarice, indolence, shamelessness, and jealousy are cer- 
tainly not eminent signs of a pious spirit. Yet the Jews in 
the Holy City claim a superior piety, and ask respect for the 
religious motive which draws them to pray upon Zion and to 
seek a grave in the valley of Jehovah’s judgment. They are 
very conscious of righteousness, and are more confident in 
their sloth and their want than others in abundance. They 
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believe themselves objects of envy rather than of pity to their 
brethren in less sacred lands, and feel toward other Jews 
somewhat as the green-turbaned descendants of the Prophet 
feel, even in their rags, toward other Moslems. Yet they are 
not remarkable for strict attention to religious duties. The 
synagogues, small as they are, as we remember, are by no 
means thronged upon the Sabbath morning, nor is that sad 
office of howling and cursing on the prayer-day of the Mos- 
lems observed by the larger portion of the people. There 
is reverence for the elders and for the Rabbins, and submis- 
sion to the verdicts of this oligarchy; but Dr. Frankl was 
surprised to notice that on the “ Feast of Weeks ” they cele- 
brated but a single day, and that no leaves or flowers were 
brought to adorn the synagogue. Some synagogue customs, 
however, struck him as peculiar and agreeable. The priestly 
benediction in Jerusalem is given on every day, and not, as 
in European synagogues, on feast-days only. The exception 
to this rule is the 9th of the month Ab, when the Jews 
mourn the destruction of the Temple. Four times, too, is 
the morning prayer repeated, so that every one may have a 
chance to join in it before he begins his day’s work. The 
call to morning prayer is not unlike the call of the muezzin 
of Islam. When the oldest Rabbi of the Bethel institution, 
in which the Talmud has been studied all night, marks the 
first glimmer of morning twilight, he sends up a messenger 
to the roof of the house, who turns to the east, and cries 
aloud that it is “time for prayer.” The breaking of the 
Sabbath day is announced by the Sepharedim in the call, 
“Light up,” and at once all the windows are illuminated, 
and the lyric greeting comes up from the synagogues. 

The only space which the women, hidden, like nuns in the 
Roman churches, behind their lattice, take in the synagogue 
service, is in throwing kisses to the roll of the Thora. An- 
other peculiar custom is that of sons rising in their places 
when their fathers are called to assist in the reading of the 
Thora, and standing as long as the reading lasts. When a 
Rabbi rises in the synagogue, the whole assembly rises also ; 
and as each member goes out, an attendant at the doorway 
hands to him a bunch of flowers or some fruit, to inhale its 
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fragrance while words of benediction are spoken. Of course, 
the inevitable rose-water has its use in the synagogues as much 
as in the churches of Jerusalem, and the faithful are sprinkled 
with this sweet shower. But with all the quaint signs of de- 
votion which one marks among these Jews in the Holy City, 
the general impression is not of a very religious people. The 
prayers seem mechanical, the chant of the worship is hurried, 
as well as unmusical ; and there is an evident lack of sentiment 
in the formality. 

The most satisfactory Jewish establishment in Jerusalem is 
the hospital founded by the Rothschild family. In this hos- 
pital, in the year 1856, 542 patients were received, of whom 
505 were cured, and only nineteen, less than four per cent of 
the whole number, died. The patients were from all parts of 
Europe, and some even from America. By rule, only Jews 
can be received and cared for; but Dr. Frankl noticed that 
Christians and Moslems were in the ambulances, receiving from 
the Director gratuitous aid and medicine. The chambers of 
this hospital are well ventilated, clean, and amply provided, 
and Dr. Neumann, the Superintendent, is a skilful and intel- 
ligent manager. Another. hospital has been prepared for, out- 
side the Jaffa gate, by Sir Moses Montefiore, unnecessarily, as 
Dr. Frankl thinks, as it doubles the cost of attendance and 
supervision, and involves the risk of jealousy and rivalry. 

Early marriages are favored by the Jews of Jerusalem, and 
a large family is as desirable here as among the saints of Salt 
Lake City. The motive, indeed, is different. The Mormon 
honors fecundity as the mearis of peopling more rapidly a 
new territory, and of gaining a distinguished place in the 
coming kingdom; while the Israelite of Zion would increase 
his household that he may. secure a larger share of the alms 
distributed. Many anticipate, in their marriage connections, 
the age of puberty, and it is not uncommon to see boys of 
fifteen who are husbands, and girls of ten who are wives. No 
one voluntarily remains unmarried. The celibate state is dis- 
graceful. Yet, in the formation of marriage connections, but 
little heed is taken of dowry, and no one of either sex is too 
miserable to find a mate. So important is it that one should 
be the father of children, that in some instances men are the 
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husbands of two wives at once. This is allowed to Oriental 
Jews in two cases, when the first wife has no children, and 
when all her children are girls. The first wife has no right 
to prevent her husband from taking a second wife; but she 
may refuse to receive the intruder into her own house, in 
which case the husband must provide a second establishment. 
Dr. Frankl mentions six instances of this double marriage 
which came under his notice. In one instance, the first wife 
was fifty-five years old, while the second was only twenty-four, 
yet had already been eleven years married. In another in- 
stance, neither of the wives had any children, and the hus- 
band was intending to take a third if he could get permission, 
and if this were refused, he would divorce them both, in order 
to marry anew. Divorces are not uncommon. In the year 
1856, there were sixteen instances, — for what reason we are 
not informed. 

The melioration of the condition of the Jews in Jerusalem 
is not due solely to the benevolent efforts of their own relig- 
ious brethren of France and Germany and England. Another 
agency, for which they are not so grateful, is the “ Mission ” 
of England and Prussia, which has its Gothic church on 
Mount Zion, and is not slack in its efforts to bestow upon the 
house of Israel, along with temporal relief, the blessing of the 
Christian faith. Dr. Frankl speaks of this mission and its 
operations without bitterness. He describes its church at 
length, and gives credit to its managers, for good intentions 
and good capacity. He cannot, however, disguise his satisfac- 
tion that so few have been persuaded to forsake their ancient 
faith, or refrain from asserting that selfish interest may have 
had great influence in the conversions which have been made. 
The larger proportion of converts are from the Ashkenasim. 
Of the 131 baptized Jews who formed the congregation of the 
Zion Church in 1856, 71 were of Russian descent, and the 
remaining 60 were from very various lands. In the Appen- 
dix to his work, Dr. Frankl publishes a complete list of these 
apostates, their names, their business, their native country, 
and the number of their household. These are mostly of the 
tradesmen and better class. It is an undeniable fact, that 
several, in becoming converts, have secured a comfortable sup- 
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port; and one at least of those who figure in Frankl’s black 
list, as we have reason to know, is not very scrupulous in his 
method of.adding to his income, and has changed his Christian 
connection from the Episcopal to the Baptist mission since he 
first became a convert. The orthodox Jews look upon all 
apostates with contempt and scorn, and believe that apostasy 
is always the result of mercenary motives. Disobedient chil- 
dren threaten their parents with the menace of going over to 
the * Mission.”” Some who have been converted, after enjoy- 
ing for a time the gifts and the privileges of their Christian 
connection, return to their first faith. In fact, religion with 
many of them is a matter of merchandise, and it was a Jew 
who said that the “ only good business in Jerusalem” was 
the trade in “ baptisms.” Dr. Frankl even asserts, that in 
some instances parents rather favor the conversion of their 
children, with the understanding that it is a contrived plan, 
and that when they have received assistance they will come 
back to Judaism again. 

Conversions from Christianity to Judaism are extremely 
rare. They are not much desired, and it is enjoined by the 
Talmud upon the Rabbins to put all possible obstacles in their 
way. The Jews want no proselytes, and do not try to make 
any; preferring always that the religion of Israel should be 
the property of the race of Israel. Nevertheless, if any are 
determined to accept the law and the ritual of Moses, and are 
able to pass the ordeal and meet the requirements, they can- 
not be refused. Dr. Frankl mentions two instances of this 
kind, one of them an American, born in Philadelphia, whose 
Christian name was Warder Gresson, but whose new Jewish 
name is Israel Boas. The other, Peter Rumpf, was a Prussian 
by birth, but was ,converted in America by Rabbi Schwarz, 
through whose persuasion he was induced to take up his 
residence in Jerusalem. 

Almost equally rare are the cases in which a Jew has re- 
nounced the religion of Moses to swear upon the Koran and 
accept the faith of Islam. In eight years only four Austrian 
subjects were guilty of this apostasy, and in one of these cases 
repentance followed, and the wanderer was allowed to return 
to the home of her Jewish spouse and to the religion of her 
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fathers. It was love for a fascinating Turk that had drawn 
her away, but when she had learned to read the Koran, and 
found what she must assent to, she shrank from the sacrifice 
and renounced her Moslem lover. In the case of a Turkish 
subject such a return would not have been allowed, certainly 
not under the old order of Mussulman things. A Jew once 
vowed to Islam would be reclaimed with as much difficulty 
as the son of the Mortara from the hands of the Jesuits. 

In the lack of all political power, the Jews are unable to 
hinder by force the conversions of their brethren either to 
Christ or to Islam. They have, however, a weapon which 
they do not hesitate to use, the “ Ban,” which has all the 
terror and mystery of a Papal excommunication. A Jew 
under the Ban is prohibited from all trade with his brethren ; 
no one may sell to him or buy from him, — not even the ne- 
cessaries of life; he is forbidden to enter the synagogue; his 
touch is impurity ; and his wife and children must abstain from 
intercourse with him. He is for the time an outcast. This 
Jewish excommunication is pronounced by the Chacham Bas- 
chi, the chief Rabbi of the Sepharedim, apparently on his own 
responsibility ; and Dr. Frankl was happy in being able to 
save by his intercession an unfortunate victim who was visited 
with this penalty for insulting language which he had used to 
the Jewish ruler. 

In Jerusalem there is also a small community of Karaites, 
to whom Dr. Frankl made a friendly visit. These Karaites 
are a sect of Jews who wholly reject the Talmud and the tra- 
ditions, affirming that the Bible alone is holy, and that the 
text of the Sacred Word alone is to be studied. Their name 
signifies “ Literalists.”” They are quite numerous in European 
Turkey, and have in Constantinople a flourishing synagogue ; 
but in the Holy City a house of moderate dimensions is large 
enough for home and hall and altar. The synagogue is in the 
cellar, receiving the light of day only through an opening in 
the roof. The book of the law which it contains is not here, 
as in Jewish synagogues, a series of rolls, but is a substantial 
folio of parchment in the usual book form, with initial letters 
in colors and gold. On the last page is a history of the man- 
uscript and its writer, which is touching in its simplicity. 

30 * 
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‘© 1, Moses, son of the holy Menachem Dalbures, this book, 
which is called ‘ Maknisch,’ have written and given as a worthy 
gift to the honored Rabbi Mordechai, son of the holy Isaac, in 
the month Siwan, in the year 82 of the sixth century. God 
give to him to meditate upon this book, him and his children 
and his children’s children to all generations. Amen! And let 
the word be kept that is written. Let not the volume of this 
doctrine fail from thy mouth, but meditate thereon day and 
night. If thou heedest to do all that is therein written, then wilt 
thou in all thy ways be happy and wise. Be strong. Amen! 
Selah!’ The house of the community is neat, well-ordered, 
and adorned with tables of marble and with light-colored car- 
pets. From the master of the house Dr. Frankl learned some 
interesting facts concerning the condition and history of the 
small fraternity. At the end of the sixteenth century there 
were two hundred Karaites in Jerusalem, but a pestilence 
dispersed them so effectually, that in twenty years not one was 
to be found there. About the beginning of the eighteenth 
century they came back again, and have since kept, with very 
slender support, their separate existence. At present they 
number thirty-two souls, with four heads of families. The 
Ashkenasim will hold no intercourse with them; and though 
they visit with the Sepharedim, yet there is no intermarriage, 
and the place of burial is separate. The Turkish government 
regards them as subject to the Chacham Baschi, and they are 
required to observe, outwardly at least, the feast-days of the 
Jews. In other respects they are entirely independent. They 
live by their labor, receiving from their brethren in the Cri- 
mea only a very small contribution, of which the recent war 
deprived them. They are few and poor, but cheerful and sat- 
isfied in the treasure of their one ancient book. 

The leading motive of Jewish emigration to Jerusalem is 
commonly supposed to be religious. These men and women 
are longing to pray where David prayed, and to find a resting- 
place in the valley of Jehoshaphat. Dr. Frankl, unfortunately, 
is not ready to indorse this opinion. He maintains that more 
of the European Jews go to Palestine to escape from servitude 
and to find relief from labor, than to worship God or to honor 
the fathers. He has but small respect for these watchmen of 
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Zion, and he laments that so many who have come to regret 
the land which they have left show no readiness to return to 
it, and no willingness to use the privilege of returning when 
this is offered. Christian pilgrims to the Holy City come, 
visit the shrines, and, when their pious desire is fulfilled, prop- 
erly turn their steps homeward. The Jewish pilgrim, on the 
contrary, fixes himself in this land of desolation, where he has 
no prospect of success, but is doomed to misery. Almost 
none of the race of Israel return from the sacred land. Occa- 
sionally some rich pilgrim comes to visit his brethren, and 
goes home after leaving his money, but the poor pilgrim never 
thinks to seek again the shores of Europe. Dr. Frankl sug- 
gests as a remedy for this evil a more stringent law of immi- 
gration, requiring some guaranty of industry from all who 
undertake this duty of ostensible piety. It is no credit to 
Israel that the representatives of the ancient faith in the city 
of David should be a swarm of lazy and ignorant beggars. 
It is remarkable, moreover, in regard to these Jewish immi- 
grants, that they forget their nationality when their feet touch 
the sacred soil. The Jews, indeed, are a nation apart, and 
yet in the history of France, of Germany, and of England 
they have shown themselves to be good citizens and patriotic 
lovers of their native land. They take very active interest in 
national affairs. Two of the leading spirits in this American 
Southern rebellion — one of them the War Secretary — are 
Jews. In Jerusalem, on the contrary, though they receive 
from the land of their nativity continual bounty, they lose all 
attachment to it, and all interest in its affairs, and take no 
pains to inform themselves concerning its fate. They do not 
assume new citizenship, though they relinquish the old. The 
Jew of Jerusalem does not, like the Jew of Smyrna, feel that 
he belongs to the Turkish empire. He claims a foreign pro- 
tection, while he cares not what happens to his protector. 
The Jewish societies in Jerusalem, indeed, show the most 
signal instance of a law of disunion. They belong to nobody, 
not even to one another. 

The condition of the Jews in other parts of Palestine is no 
better than in the Holy City. In Safet, the city of the north- 
ern hills, there are only 41, out of a population of 2,100, who 
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have any regular business. Here the Ashkenasim are greatly 
in the majority, numbering 1,300, of whom 900 are Russians, 
while 400 are from Galicia and Hungary. In spite of the 
terrible earthquakes which have repeatedly laid this city in 
ruins, and of the marauding incursions of the tribes of the 
Lebanon, the race of Israel still gather to this holy place, of 
which they have sole possession. It is singular that a city 
which is not named in the Scriptures, and the antiquity of 
which is not proved by any document, should keep its sanc- 
tity in the face of such disasters. The people are miserably 
poor, and complain that they are deprived of the portion of 
gifts which ought to come to them. They plead their unity 
as a counterpoise to the claim of their kindred in the holier 
city. The rival sects are here on friendly terms, and the 
brethren of the Sepharedim visit the synagogues of the Ash- 
kenasim. In Safet there are at present seven synagogues, 
four of which belong to one sect, and three to the other. One 
of these synagogues is new, spacious, and elegantly furnished. 
The others are mostly small, dilapidated, and dusty. In one 
of them, as Dr. Frankl observed, the light before the altar had 
been allowed to go out. Besides these are numerous praying- 
places and dark rooms, where children are huddled together 
to learn by rote the sentences of the Talmud. In the neigh- 
borhood of Safet, beyond the ancient limits of Palestine, is a 
community of fifty Sepharedim who live by farming and cattle- 
raising ; but their example has no effect in inducing their 
brethren in the city to cultivate the soil. 

Tiberias is another town which belongs chiefly to the Jews. 
Here the two sects are more nearly equal, the Ashkenasim 
having 881, and the Sepharedim 633, out of a population of 
1,514. They form one community, with seven synagogues, 
five belonging to the German, and two to the Spanish brother- 
hood. Most of the Ashkenasim are of Russian descent. No- 
where among the Jews of Palestine is labor more despised 
than here. There are but seventeen who have any other oc- 
cupation than the study of the Talmud. With the lake be- 
fore them, inviting their industry by its redundant wealth, 
there is only a single fisherman, and no Jew has a boat on the 
sea where once were the ships of many cities. All are sup- 
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ported by foreign charity. In this former home of the San- 
hedrim, education is at the lowest ebb. There is not a school 
in Tiberias where the children are taught to read or write the 
tongue of the country. Proud as they are of the memory 
of Rabbi Akiba, and his twenty-four thousand disciples, the 
continual admonition of the burial-place and the pilgrimages 
made to it has not aroused any emulation of the ancient 
Rabbinical learning. The gestures of these mechanical stu- 
dents seem to a spectator only signs of idiocy, and he finds 
nowhere in Tiberias any evidence of learning in any kind. 
The only intelligent resident whom Dr. Frankl seems to have 
met there was a Dr. Weismann, at once hotel-keeper, physician, 
apothecary, and notary. Though the Jews of Tiberias are too 
proud to fish in the sea, they are not unwilling to bathe in it, 
even on the Sabbath day. Both sexes avail themselves of the 
dispensation granted by the Rabbi, and in the enjoyment of 
this luxury break without scruple the fourth commandment. 
In Hebron, the ancient city of David, and the burial-place 
of the Patriarchs, the number of the Jews remaining is only 
400, three fourths of whom are Sepharedim. The number 
diminishes rather than increases. There are three syna- 
gogues, all of them small, mean, and bare. Hebron, however, 
has a treasure in its library of two thousand volumes of copies 
of the Scripture, the Talmud, and the Liturgy, ranged along 
the wall of the school-room. One conspicuous “ secular” vol- 
ume is pointed out, a French-Arabic Dictionary, the gift of a 
French Rabbi. The Jews in Hebron have exclusive posses- 
sion of a semi-agricultural branch of industry, the manufac- 
ture of wine from the grapes of Eschol. While the making 
of glass ware, introduced in the twelfth century by a Jew from 
Venice, has passed wholly into the hands of the Moslems, the 
strict rules of the Koran allow the Israelites to retain their 
control of the fruit of the vine. The wine of Hebron is the 
best in Syria, and is sent to Jerusalem in large quantities. 
But for this branch of industry, and the privilege of pray- 
ing on feast-days in one corner of the doorway of the great 
mosque of the buried Patriarchs, the Jews would probably for- 
sake a city where they are so much oppressed. Dr. Frankl 
relates several instances of the extortions to which the race of 
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Israel here have been subjected. One instance which he men- 
tions seems, nevertheless, to tell in the opposite direction. As 
he was returning with his Jewish attendant from the circuit 
and examination of the walls of the mosque, a Turk, with a 
green turban, marking him as of the race of the Prophet, de- 
manded a backshish, which the Doctor gave to him. This, as 
usual, was not satisfactory in its amount, and a dispute arose 
between the Turk and the attendant, which ended by the 
Jew’s giving a thorough thrashing to his adversary, directly 
in front of the tomb of the prophet Abram. Fortunately, no 
evil came of it; but it seemed, after the stories of oppression, 
to be an act of surpassing boldness. 

If the Jews of Hebron are hindered from access to their 
holiest tomb, they can console themselves by a free admission 
to the tomb of Abner, the captain of Saul’s host, where at 
every new moon they come to pray. So, too, they can go out 
to the tomb of Jesse at morning and evening of the month 
Elul, and pray that their sick may be made whole, casting in 
locks of the sufferer’s hair. The tree of Abraham, also, is left 
to them, and they care little for the pretended proofs that it is 
a modern growth, and not the oak of Mamre of which the 
Scripture testifies. Not very distant is that grave of Rachel 
so intimately associated with the patriarchal story; and of 
this the Jews buy the privilege of exclusive possession, by pay- 
ing to the Moslems an annual tribute of 5,000 piasters, or 
about 240 dollars. Neither the beauty of this shrine nor its 
historical attraction would seem to warrant such an outlay ; 
and some of the brethren complain, like the Jews of the Sav- 
iour’s time when they saw the costly ointment poured upon 
the feet of Jesus, that this expense is wasted, and that the 
money should be givento the poor. The general sentiment 
of the Syrian Jews is not favorable to the multiplication of 
shrines, and it is doubtful if they would be willing to pay 
largely for an entrance even to the tomb of David on Zion, or 
to the sacred rock on Mount Moriah. 

In Jaffa, the Jewish community numbers 400 souls in 65 
families, of whom three families only are Ashkenasim. The 
annual revenue from charity is somewhat more than $200. 
Most of the members are very poor, and only four have 
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houses of their own. Some nine or ten are mechanics, and 
quite a number earn their living as boatmen, porters, and 
laborers. Within a few years, twenty of them have been em- 
ployed upon the farm purchased by Sir Moses Montefiore, two 
miles distant from the city, the director of which is a Christian 
converted to Judaism,— once Peter, but now David, Clasen 
by name. For greater convenience, Clasen has established a 
synagogue in one of the garden buildings, where he holds 
daily religious services. His sister, also a convert to Judaism, 
became afterward the wife of a Protestant Christian, without 
for that reason going back to her early faith. We do not re- 
member to have seen elsewhere a case of this kind, of a Chris- 
tian turning Jew, and afterward marrying a Christian without 
loss of Judaism. 

In Khaifa, the seaport at the foot of Mount Carmel, which 
has taken the trade once belonging to Acre on the opposite 
side of the bay, the number of Jews is less than one hundred. 
One of them touchingly described their condition to Dr. 
Frank]: “ We barely live from our small traffic. No one 
cares for us, while such rich gifts flow in upon our brethren 
in Jerusalem, Hebron, Safet, and Tiberias. And what good 
does so much money do them? To support them in eating 
and drinking and laziness, which they only vary by their 
prayers. God gives nothing to men, however much they 
pray: unless they labor, he does not help them. Our syna- 
gogue is narrow and wretched; our children have no school, 
and learn nothing. They cannot be mechanics, since we dare 
not intrust them to Turkish teaching. Better poverty than 
crime!” 

In Acre, a town now nearly deserted and in ruins, the stay 
of Dr. Frankl was too short to enable him to see much of the 
condition of his fellow-believers. All that he mentions is, that 
they are 120 in number, that they have a synagogue, and that 
they support themselves by fishing and trade. Saida, or Si- 
don, which he did not visit, has a Jewish population of 150, 
whom he reckons with the Jews of Palestine. In Nablous 
he found a small community of Sepharedim, forty in all, living 
together in one windowless, filthy, and unventilated house. 
This house serves at once for nursery, shop, storehouse, and 
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synagogue. The miserable company crowded around their 
visitor, women with children in their arms; but when they 
heard him confess that he had previously visited the Samari- 
tans, they started back with a shriek of disgust and horror. 
The Jews of this region have still “no dealings with the 
Samaritans.”’ One of the women advised Dr. Frankl to take 
a purifying bath after his act of pollution,— an advice by no 
means untimely, in view of his experience in their own filthy 
habitation. The head of this Nablous community is at once 
the overseer, the circumciser, the butcher, the doctor, and the 
amulet-writer of the fraternity. ‘The cakes steeped in oil 
which he gave to Dr. Frankl for his farther journey were too 
disgusting to be eaten. 

Much more satisfactory was the interview with the Samari- 
tans of Nablous, which Dr. Frankl, in spite of the hazard to 
his orthodoxy, did not hesitate to seek. This Samaritan com- 
munity has been so often visited and described by Christian 
travellers, — its gray-haired, white-robed high-priest, its an- 
cient synagogue, and its more ancient manuscript, — that Dr. 
Frankl has not added much to what was already known of it. 
His conversation with the high-priest was interesting. Accord- 
ing to the old man, the number of the Samaritans is 150, all of 
them now in Nablous, unless, as he seemed to think, there are 
some Samaritans in Genoa. A hundred years ago they were 
found in Damascus, Jaffa, Ashkelon, and Gaza; but in these 
cities they have now become extinct. They are poor, receiv- 
ing only occasional aid from travellers and from England, and 
earning but little by their labor. Dr. Frankl was privileged 
to see, to touch, to kiss, and to hear read the venerable parch- 
ment of the Pentateuch, which is deemed the oldest writing 
now existing in the world. The reading was by a grandson 
of the high-priest, of whose linguistic acquirements the old 
man was inclined to boast, but whose dialect was to the vis- 
itor as an unknown tongue. By a simple experiment Dr. 
Frankl convinced himself that the high-priest of the Samari- 
tans could not read Hebrew. The boy exhibited a writing- 
book in which both Hebrew and Arabic were neatly inscribed, 
but his learning seemed to surpass that of his venerable an- 
cestor. The Samaritans will not read the Talmud, although 
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they are willing to read Arabic books, regarding the Tal- 
mud as an impious addition to the sacred law. In vain 
Dr. Frankl sought to buy from the high-priest a prayer-book. 
The Samaritans are as choice of their sacred books as the 
Druses. All that he could get as a token of his visit was a 
silver armlet of singular shape from the arm of one of the 
women. He praises the Samaritans, as the only community 
in Palestine in which his visit seemed to be regarded as a 
favor. One of them, indeed, volunteered to be his guide in 
the ascent of Mount Gerizim. In the neighborhood of Sa- 
maria, a woman, whom he calls a “ Samaritan,” gave him 
to drink of the jar of water which she carried, and refused 
any backshish; but she was probably not of the Samaritan 
sect. 

One fact concerning the Samaritans is mentioned which we 
do not remember to have seen elsewhere, that they do not 
bury their own dead, believing that contact with a corpse 
defiles the person. The Mohammedans carry the body to the 
burial-place and inter it, and some hours after the Samaritan 
brethren come out and hold their lament over the grave. 
The community, nevertheless, have their own burial-place. 

Of the sixty Jews in Sehafamer (a town which is not pointed 
out in the itineraries), and the five Jews in Rama, we have no 
account in the text, although they are reckoned in the footing 
in the Appendix. On the way from Rama to Safet, Dr. Frankl 
met a Jew, named Heirschel, diving alone, the only instance 
of a solitary Jew which he found in his travels. 

Such, in substance, is the account which this learned Is- 
raelite gives of his brethren in the land of the Bible. It 
seems to agree in the main with the more superficial obser- 
vations of Christian travellers, and it certainly offers no en- 
couraging view of the condition and prospects of the Hebrews 
in the home of their fathers. From the poetic temperament 
of Dr. Frankl, we might expect some vision of future glory 
to the people, some meditation on prophecy fulfilled and the 
Messiah’s kingdom established on the mountain of the Lord. 
But he wisely refrains from any speculations upon the future, 
and contents himself with the more useful duty of pointing 
out real evils, and their possible remedy. The only effectual 
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remedy, as we think, will be the change of rulers in the land, 
and the establishment of a new civilization. So long as Syria 
remains a neglected province of the Ottoman Empire, and 
there is no concern in the rulers, and no interest in the 
people, to make the land yield its increase, or develop its 
resources, so long will the immigrants remain thriftless, indo- 
lent, and wretched. But under a Protestant sway, like that 
of England, there is no reason why the Jews should not find 
here as real a field for their enterprise as elsewhere where 
their rights are guaranteed and an open field is given them. 
They are not by nature indolent. Few races have more pa- 
tience, ingenuity, and persistence in toil, when they can see 
gain as the probable result of toil. If Palestine were given to 
the Jews as a possession, and protection were confirmed to 
their industry, in time the abuses which are now so marked 
would disappear, the quarrels would subside, and the show of 
prosperity in Jerusalem would be as fair as in the synagogues 
of Vienna, Amsterdam, Paris, and London. The truest be- 
nevolence to the Syrian Jews will be that political change 
which shall lift off from them the pariah disgrace, and give 
them the rights of citizens. While they are only tolerated 
in the land, all foreign help is a curse to them rather than a 
blessing, promoting iniquity while it seems to relieve suffer- 
ing. Until Palestine ceases to be the appendage of a despot- 
ism, whether Moslem or Christian, all efforts to improve the 
Jewish race within its borders will fail. The Mission may 
keep its showy church, the noble and rich may establish their 
schools, model farms may be set apart, but none of these 
things will reach the evil. The house of Israel must own 
the land which they inhabit, before they will be honorable or 
prosperous within it. 
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Art. IV.— Mapame Swetcuine, sa Vie et ses Qiuvres. Par 
M. LE ComTE DE Fattoux. Paris: Didier. 1860. 2vols. 
8vo. 


AmonG the remarkable women of our time there is perhaps 
none whose character and attainments have made her more 
worthy of notice than she the record of whose life is contained 
in the pages before us. A foreigner by birth, her sympathies 
and her long residence in France had made her almost a 
Frenchwoman ; the nobleness of her character, her cultivated 
mind, and her enlightened piety, caused her society to be 
sought by some of the most distinguished Roman Catholics of 
our time; while her ardent charity and active benevolence 
endeared her no less to the poor and the unfortunate. In the 
midst of the bustle and gayety of Paris, she lived a life of 
holiness and good works, ever ready to give sympathy where 
it was needed, and losing no opportunity of stimulating the 
young of both sexes to exertion in the cause of truth and 
religion. Although, perhaps, not a woman of genius, her in- 
fluence over others was great and lasting; no life could be 
more useful in the sphere in which she moved, and no exam- 
ple more worthy of imitation can be offered to women of edu- 
cation, wealth, and leisure. 

Madame Swetchine was born in Russia, in 1782. Her 
father, M. Soymonof, the private secretary of the Empress 
Catherine Il., was a man of serious and cultivated mind, 
and of noble face and bearing. His position at court did 
not prevent him from bestowing much time and pains on 
the education of Sophie, for many years his only child. She 
was taught music, dancing, and languages, for all of which 
she evinced considerable taste. At the age of sixteen, she 
became the maid of honor of the Empress Marie, a beautiful 
and virtuous princess, whose patience and gentleness won the 
hearts of all around her, and enabled her to obtain a salu- 
tary influence over the singular and violent prince to whom 
she was united. But even she had to suffer sometimes from 
his capricious tyranny, and, although she suffered in silence, 
Sophie Soymonof had thus an early opportunity of learning 
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the useful lesson, that neither rank nor greatness can suffice 
for happiness. Sophie was not what is commonly called hand- 
some; but her complexion was fine, her carriage graceful and 
easy, her blue eyes intelligent and gentle in expression, and 
her every word and action simple, natural, and lady-like. 
Her residence at court, and the part which the office she held 
compelled her to take in its frivolities, did not prevent her 
from continuing to improve her talents and cultivate her 
mind. She already spoke the Russian language, which many 
of the men and women of her country disdained to acquire, 
as suited only to the lower classes, as also French, English, 
and Italian, and had studied Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
Some of her drawings are still shown, which would do credit 
to any amateur. Her voice was full, flexible, and sonorous, 
and she read music with unusual ease. Her father, fearing 
that, like so many other of Catherine’s old servants, he might 
incur the displeasure of the Emperor, and be dismissed from 
office, was anxious that she should marry early, in order to 
secure to her a suitable home and a protector for life. His 
friend, General Swetchine, then forty-two years of age, a man 
of amiable disposition and excellent sense, as well as of pleas- 
ing personal appearance, offered Sophie his hand, and she, 
accustomed to consult every wish of her father, did not hesi- 
tate to accept his proposals. She had lost her mother several 
years previously, and was happy to think that, in forming 
this connection, she could continue to bestow on her little 
sister the same care that she had lavished on her since their 
mother’s death. 

M. Soymonof had been wise in thus anticipating his dis- 
grace. Soon after his daughter’s marriage, he was ordered to 
leave St. Petersburg. He obeyed, and went to Moscow, but 
the consciousness of having been treated with injustice, the 
separation from his beloved daughter, and the indifference of a 
friend on whom he had relied in the hour of misfortune, were 
a blow so severe, that he soon sunk under its effects, and a 
stroke of apoplexy terminated the life which had no longer 
any charms for him. 

Until that moment, Madame Swetchine had never felt the 
power of religion. Naturally amiable and kind, it had cost 
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her no effort faithfully to discharge the various duties which 
devolved upon her; she had attended regularly to the showy 
services of the Greek Church in the imperial chapel ; but she 
had never been taught to feel her dependence on a higher 
power, nor the duty and efficacy of daily prayer. The loss of 
the father whom she so tenderly loved was the turning-point 
in her life; in so great an affliction, she resorted to the only 
true source of consolation, and devoted her leisure hours to 
the study and meditation of the highest truths. 

The society of St. Petersburg was at this time more bril- 
liant than almost any other in Europe. The French Revolu- 
tion had caused many emigrants of high birth and talent to 
take up their abode there, and the house of General Swet- 
chine, the military commandant and afterward the governor 
of St. Petersburg, was always open to them. Among the fre- 
quent visitors of Madame Swetchine was the Chevalier d’Au- 
gard, who was named Sub-Director of the Imperial Libraries, 
and who from the grace of his conversation and the depth of 
his religious convictions may first have attracted her toward 
the Roman Catholic Church. Her friendship for the cele- 
brated Count de Maistre afforded her an opportunity of hear- 
ing what so remarkable a man thought on the subject of his 
faith, and must have contributed to enlighten her, although 
his influence over her mind was probably not so great as it 
might have been, had not his extreme dogmatism repelled the 
natural independence of her character. Her conversion, which 
did not take place till several years afterward, was the result 
of deep investigation and of the workings of her own mind. 

The Emperor Paul, who had always been capricious and 
violent, was fast becoming still more so. He issued the most 
absurd ordinances; in some cases the most barbarous. The 
slightest infringement of etiquette was punished severely ; 
and even the princes and princesses of the imperial family 
were not exempted from this strict discipline. Officers were 
arrested at a moment’s warning, dragged before a council of 
war, and subjected to the severest punishments. General 
Swetchine, although a faithful subject and a brave officer, was 
suddenly deprived of his post as governor of the capital. But 
a conspiracy, which he had been in vain solicited to join, was 
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even then formed for the purpose of dethroning the Emperor. 
Among the conspirators were, as is well known, some of the 
chief men of the Empire, who, humiliated by the position now 
held by Russia, displeased at the alliance which Paul had con- 
cluded with France, and exasperated by a tyranny which 
could at any moment deprive them of life and fortune, had 
determined to surround the Emperor’s palace, to demand his 
immediate abdication, and to place his son, Alexander, a 
prince of amiable disposition and fair promise, on the throne. 
It is probable that Alexander knew of the conspiracy, but sup- 
posed that his father’s life would be safe, and that he would 
be treated with the respect due to his rank. History ought to 
have taught him that such good fortune rarely attends a de- 
throned monarch. The death of his grandfather, the husband 
of Catherine IJ., had been sudden and terrible; that of his 
father was not less so. On the 12th of March, 1801, Paul had 
ceased to live, and Alexander, shocked at the catastrophe 
which at once deprived him of a parent and the empire of its 
head, was hurried by torchlight to the cathedral, there to be 
proclaimed Emperor in his turn. 

General Swetchine and his wife remained in St. Petersburg 
after the accession of Alexander, their estates being at so 
great a distance from the capital that to have forsaken it 
would have been to retire altogether from society; but the 
General was not ambitious, and neither sought office nor 
obtained it. Madame Swetchine was no less indifferent to 
worldly honors, and from that time the only tie between her- 
self and the imperial court was her grateful affection for the 
Empress Marie. This excellent princess, on the death of her 
husband, retired to the palace of Paulowski, where a choice 
collection of books, medals, and drawings bore evidence to 
her elegant tastes, and served to occupy the hours which she 
did not devote to good works. She continued to direct several 
of the principal benevolent institutions of the capital, and on 
one occasion, when the superior of a convent, where orphan 
girls of noble family were educated, fell ill, she took the place 
of this lady, and discharged the duties of her office till she 
was able to resume them. 

Madame Swetchine did not fail to profit by the additional 
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leisure which her husband’s retirement into private life gave 
her, and, while bestowing more attention than ever on her 
young sister and on General Swetchine, — for the gratification 
of her own tastes was never the first object with her,—she 
continued to cultivate her mind in every possible way. She 
never read any book without writing her comments on it, and 
copying those passages which particularly struck her. This 
habit, which she adopted at the age of nineteen, she never 
laid aside, and, considering the great delicacy of her health, 
it is surprising that she should have thus persevered in it. 
The volumes in her handwriting, and which were written 
solely for her own pleasure and improvement, are now in the 
possession of M. de Falloux, and amount in number to 
thirty-five. We cannot but wish that this practice might be 
adopted by young persons in our own country, where the 
cheapness and the multiplicity of books occasion a careless 
habit of reading for mere amusement, and, as has been well 
said, “ enjoying the luxury of letting new thoughts into their 
minds, without the trouble of weighing their truth and value.” 

Notwithstanding her love of study, she always found time 
to attend to the wants of the poor and to console the afflicted. 
A number of notes addressed to her friend, M. Tourguenif, 
then employed in the Ministry of Public Instruction, shows 
how warmly she espoused the cause of the unfortunate, with- 
out distinction of religious belief, of country, or of sex. She 
also adopted a little girl, named Nadine, on whom she bestowed 
a mother’s care; and, her sister having married Prince Gaga- 
rin, she found new objects of affection in her little nephews 
and nieces. Her loving heart could never be void, and her 
life flowed smoothly and happily on till 1811, when, a war 
between France and Russia having become imminent, Gen- 
eral Swetchine deemed it his duty to return to active life. 
Madame Swetchine’s patriotism was aroused by the idea of 
the invasion of her native country, and her warm sympathies 
were all enlisted in behalf of its defenders, of whom her hus- 
band was one. Like most of her people, she entertained a 
strong feeling of admiration for Alexander, who owed this 
devotion to the graces of his person and manner, and to the 
contrast which he offered to his predecessors, more than to 
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great talents or statesmanship. Her letters to her intimate 
friend, Mademoiselle Stourdza, the daughter of a Moldavian 
nobleman who had left his country after the treaty of Jassy, 
in 1791, in order to place himself and his family under the 
protection of a Christian power, and who was the lady of 
honor of Alexander’s wife, show the sincerity and warmth of 
her patriotic feelings, and are at the same time a valuable 
spontaneous evidence of the religious faith which governed all 
her actions and colored all her views of life. In one of these 
she says, after speaking of her ill health, which compelled her 
to pass many of her days in inaction, — days on which, to use 
her own expression, she could “ neither sow nor reap,” — she 
adds : — 


“ After all, I do not complain of that or of anything else. I feel 
deeply the complete ignorance in which we are of that which is best 
for us; I have seen so many hopes when realized cause bitter tears 
to flow, more bitter far than those drawn from the eyes by disap- 
pointed hopes, that, if I were invested with full power over my own 
destiny, I should not hesitate an instant to entreat that I might be 
delivered from it. It is well to depend on the Supreme Being only, 
and, if anything could make human beings more miserable than they 
are, it would be one more degree of independence. These sentiments 
are not new to me; the first germ of them was conceived at a time 
when the air was balmy, and all around me sparkled with beauty and 
with freshness, and when my heart, although it had some sorrows, still 
felt all the charms of existence.” 


It must not be supposed from this extract, however, that 
Madame Swetchine’s religion rendered her in the least gloomy 
or ascetic; on the contrary, she was always cheerful, entering 
with readiness into the plans and hopes of others, eager to 
give innocent gratification, and full of patience and sweetness 
toward the vicious, the ungrateful, and the worldly. 

The events of 1814 and 1815 are too well known to need 
recapitulation here. Of all the conquerors of Napoleon, Alex- 
ander showed himself the most magnanimous. French litera- 
ture and history are so familiar to all polished Russians, and 
they are so prepossessed in favor of French manners and 
customs, that it was doubtless easier for him than for the 
monarchs who shared his triumphs to acknowledge gracefully 
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the merit and the talents of the men of whom France was 
justly proud. He had no sense of personal wrong or hu- 
miliation with which to struggle; he had been successful in 
repelling the invader from the soil of Russia, while his fellow- 
princes had all suffered from invasion and conquest; he 
could afford to be generous ; and, always greedy of popularity, 
he sought it as eagerly in Paris as in St. Petersburg, — more 
eagerly, perhaps, because less certain at first of obtaining it. 
Madame Swetchine, delighted with his successes, character- 
istically exclaims, *“‘ He is raised above other men now by his 
glory ; he will be so also by the influence of religion.” 

To a certain extent she was right. Alexander, notwith- 
standing the school in which he had been educated, had always 
been accessible to religious impressions. He was naturally 
of a melancholy temperament, or, as some have imagined, the 
violent death of his father may have thrown a gloom over his 
life, and caused him to dwell on the transitory nature of hu- 
man greatness, and the need of something beyond the grave 
to console us for the disappointments we endure here. What- 
ever the cause may have been, he was predisposed to listen 
willingly to the pious exhortations of the celebrated Madame 
de Krudner; and, during the remaining part of his life, he 
showed that religion had acquired an unwonted power over 
his mind and actions. It has been thought that the contact 
of the Roman Catholics, among whom he passed the years 
1813, 1814, and 1815, and the virtues displayed by Pope 
Pius VII. in his misfortunes, may have inclined Alexander 
toward the Roman Catholic faith ; but in Russia, where every 
influence was opposed to it, it was impossible for him to ac- 
knowledge such a preference. Himself the head of the Greek 
Church, and reverenced as such by millions who clung with 
all the fervor of fanaticism to that Church, it would have been 
positive self-destruction for him to have forsaken it for any 
other. Despotic as is the rule of the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias, his power, like that of all despots, is of uncertain tenure ; 
the earth trembles beneath his throne, and more than any 
other monarch in Europe he has to consult the prejudices of 
his people. There is in Russia a constant struggle going on 
between the enlightened portion of the nobility and the old 
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Muscovite or national party; and it requires great skill on the 
part of the monarch to meet the demands of the age, repre- 
sented by the one, without utterly and irretrievably alienating 
the other. Alexander acted as most men would have done 
under the same circumstances. He yielded to the exigencies 
of his position ; stifled all leaning toward the Roman Catholic 
faith ; with the mobility peculiar to his character, was soon 
induced to listen to the representations of those who wished 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from the empire ; and in 1816 he 
had already issued a ukase banishing them from St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. It was in vain that the Count de Maistre, 
then Ambassador of Sardinia at St. Petersburg, espoused their 
cause with his accustomed ardor; the eloguent and famous 
letters addressed by him to Count Razoumofski, the Minister 
of Public Instruction, only delayed their fate for a short time. 
In the course of that year, their schools were closed, their 
missions, which had given so much consolation to the exiles 
of Siberia, prohibited, and they themselves banished from the 
empire. As a proof that in this act Alexander yielded rather 
to the representations of others than to his own convictions, 
we may mention that every Jesuit received from the Emperor’s 
private purse a sum of money, and furs to protect him from 
the inclemency of that Northern climate during his journey. 
The destinies of individuals are sometimes curiously inter- 
woven with the policy of states; and the expulsion of the 
Jesuits became the eventful epoch of Madame Swetchine’s 
life. The influence of the French Catholics whom she had 
known, some of whom, like the Princess de Tarente, were 
models of Christian heroism and virtue, had long before given 
her a strong bias in favor of the faith which could produce 
such fruits. In 1815, she determined to examine for herself 
the comparative merits of the Roman and Greek Churches. 
For this purpose, she thought it necessary to retire for a time 
altogether from the world, in order to devote herself exclu- 
sively to the studies necessary to her purpose. She hired the 
house of Prince Bariatinski, which was near St. Petersburg, 
and pleasantly situated on the shores of the Gulf of Finland, 
and retired thither in June, 1815, accompanied only by her 
adopted daughter. She had already satisfied herself that the 
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question between the Latin and the Greek Church was histor- 
ical rather than dogmatical. She therefore read and carefully 
analyzed Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History, giving special atten- 
tion to the acts of the principal G2cumenical Councils held in 
the East, and to all in these acts which seemed to prove the 
supremacy of the Pope. No other work which she then stud- 
ied convinced her and enlightened her so fully. She read 
Bossuet much, and thenceforward entertained so lively an ad- 
miration for that great genius, that it made her, as she herself 
said, unjust toward Fénelon. It is not possible, nor is it neces- 
sary, for us to ascertain the precise moment when all her 
doubts were removed. She always shrank from speaking of 
her religious experiences, or citing her own example. It is 
sufficient to know, that on her return to St. Petersburg, at the 
close of the year, she abjured her former faith, and made her 
first confession to a French priest, M. Rosaven. Owing to the 
odium in which the Roman Catholics were held at that time 
at the court of St. Petersburg, Madame Swetchine considered 
that her duty to her family required that her conversion 
should remain a secret ; but when the edict against the Jesu- 
its appeared, her strong sense of honor and justice would not 
suffer her to abandon those whose faith she shared, and, relin- 
quishing all idea of concealment, she hastened, regardless of 
personal risk, to acknowledge herself a Catholic, and to do all 
in her power to soften the misfortunes of M. Rosaven and the 
other proscribed men. 

Since his return to Russia, the Emperor Alexander had be- 
stowed on Madame Swetchine so many marks of esteem and 
respect, that some of the courtiers, fearing the influence which 
such a woman might acquire over him, and unable to find a 
flaw in so pure and noble a character, determined, if possible, 
to injure General Swetchine. The hatred felt toward him 
by those who had in vain urged him to join in the conspiracy 
against Paul, could now be secretly gratified ; and the machi- 
nations employed against him were so successful, that the 
General, deeply wounded by them, determined to leave Russia. 
Alexander, pained by this determination, but unable or un- 
willing to oppose it, showed his interest in Madame Swetchine 
by requesting her to write to him. She obeyed, and the corre- 
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spondence was kept up till the time of his death. The Emperor 
Nicholas, on his accession to the throne, courteously forwarded 
to her her own letters ; but neither these, nor those of Alex- 
ander, which she was known to have preserved for many years, 
were found among her papers, and it is supposed that she must 
either have destroyed them during the Revolution of 1848, or 
sent them to Russia, where they may, at some future time, 
appear in print. 

It may be imagined how much pleasure Madame Swetchine 
derived from her first visit to Paris. Her previous intimacy 
with so many French immigrants prevented her from feeling 
that she was in a strange land, and six months were passed 
by her in delightful intercourse with the most distinguished 
men and women of the Royalist, or, as would now be said, 
the Legitimist party. Of the diplomatic corps then in Paris, 
Baron William Humboldt and the celebrated Pozzo di Borgo, 
then Russian Minister in France, were her most assiduous 
visitors. The interest she tock in charitable institutions gave 
her an opportunity of frequently seeing Baron de Gérando, 
whose philanthropical exertions and amiable character she 
was calculated to appreciate as they deserved. 

At the end of the winter of 1816-17, General Swetchine 
found it necessary to return to St. Petersburg, in order to 
defeat the machinations of his enemies by his presence. Mad- 
ame Swetchine accompanied him, but their sojourn in St. 
Petersburg gave to neither of them the satisfaction they had 
hoped to derive from it. Alexander, although personally 
their friend, was under the influence of those who did not 
wish that justice should be done to them. Besides, Madame 
Swetchine’s sister was at Rome; the Count de Maistre had 
returned to his own country; other of her intimate friends 
were absent ; and Madame Swetchine rejoiced when, after mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements, she and her husband could 
return to France for an indefinite period. At the end of 
the autumn of 1818 they left Russia, to which General Swet- 
chine never returned, and which Madame Swetehine revisited 
but once, and that in order to obtain permission from the 
Emperor Nicholas to remain abroad permanently,—a favor 
so seldom obtained by Russian subjects from their master, that 
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we recollect seeing a Russian Countess who had nearly reached 
the age of seventy compelled to undertake the journey from 
Paris to St. Petersburg, in order to solicit in person the privi- 
lege of remaining abroad a year longer. 

From 1818 till 1823 Madame Swetchine remained in Paris, 
where the friendships she had previously formed continued 
to strengthen. Her excellent disposition, her superior under- 
standing, and her ready sympathy made her society invalu- 
able to her friends, and it was a source of great regret to 
them when they found that she had determined to spend two 
years in Italy. Her sister was then in that country, and the 
pleasure of seeing her and her children, her religious fervor, 
and her thirst for improvement, all combined to make her 
residence there delightful. With her various gifts, it is not 
surprising that Rome should have had an especial charm for 
her, nor that she should have felt intensely the unrivalled 
grandeur and beauty which have appealed so powerfully to 
the greatest writers and artists of modern times. Her letters 
and the extracts from her journal written in that city are 
pleasing from the simplicity and truth with which they are 
expressed. As was her custom, she sought to profit by all 
she saw. She attended regularly the lectures of the cele- 
brated Professor Visconti, carefully writing them out, and 
adding her own remarks. Her pleasure in the services and 
in the exquisite music at St. Peter’s was great, as may be im- 
agined ; but, like all truly religious persons, she could not but 
be shocked at the want of reverence evinced by the crowd, 
who presumed to consider these solemnities as a mere show, 
and annoyed, as much as so amiable a being could be, by the 
levity and sarcasms of the Protestants who mingled with the 
sincere worshippers. 

In the spring of 1825, Madame Swetchine and her husband 
returned to Paris, and established themselves in the Rue St. 
Dominique, in the quiet and aristocratic Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, inhabited chiefly by the representatives of the old no- 
bility of France. As is the case with most of these ancient 
residences, the Aétel she occupied had a small garden in its 
rear, communicating with other gardens, so that from her 
windows she could enjoy the bright sunshine and the sight 
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of green grass and trees. She sent to St. Petersburg for some 
of the pictures and bronzes which her father had collected, 
and the sight of which recalled her happy childhood, and 
with these she tastefully ornamented her drawing-room, and 
a small room adjoining it, which she used as a library. She 
gave no evening parties and no ceremonious dinners; but her 
friends were always welcome at her table. She required 
little sleep, and before eight in the morning had heard mass, 
and visited some of the numerous poor families in which she 
was interested. The forenoon she passed alone, unless in- 
terrupted by persons who sought her assistance or sympathy. 
From three to six she received visitors; then came her dinner 
hour, and from nine till midnight visitors other than those 
of the afternoon kept her engaged in conversation. Although 
extremely simple in her attire, which varied little either in 
form or in color, she had exquisite taste in dress, and took 
pleasure in seeing the beautiful and elegant young women 
who often on their way to some magnificent féte passed an 
hour in her salon, which was always lighted by a profusion 
of wax tapers, the only luxury in which she indulged. The 
young always attracted her and excited her interest, and 
many were the useful lessons they received from her in an 
indirect way. It was characteristic of her that she never 
gave advice unasked; but she had the rare gift of leading 
others to reflect, of encouraging their good resolutions, of 
soothing their troubled minds, and of inspiring them with 
patience under their trials. In all this she never thought of 
herself: charity, in its broadest sense, was at the root of all 
her actions; to do good and to contribute to the happiness of 
others, the constant object of her life. Her time was always 
at the disposal of her friends. 

As soon as her adopted daughter became the wife of Count 
S¢égur, she took under her care the daughter of her old friend, 
Countess Nesselrode, whose health required the milder climate 
of France. The position of Count Nesselrode, then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, prevented his wife from leaving St. Petersburg, 
and this young girl, who was then only fourteen years of age, 
remained in Madame Swetchine’s family till her education 
was finished and her health restored. Nothing can be more 
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admirable than the letters constantly addressed to the anxious 
mother by Madame Swetchine, and it is a satisfaction to think 
that the unwearied attention bestowed on this young person’s 
moral and intellectual development should have been repaid, 
as it was, by her almost filial affection and respect. Although 
occupied in studies which might have taxed the powers of the 
most eminent men, there seems to have been not a particle of 
pedantry about Madame Swetchine; her tastes, her manners, 
and her language were essentially feminine. Her political 
views were all moderate; she thought a constitutional mon- 
archy the best and safest government for France; she sympa- 
thized with the Greeks in their effort to recover their national 
independence, and wept over the fate of Lord Byron, whom 
she had not known personally; but the Republican party in 
France and elsewhere seemed to her, and not unnaturally, 
perhaps, considering the crimes committed during the Revo- 
lution of 1789, synonymous with the party of irreligion and 
immorality. The Revolution of 1830 grieved her, (although 
she had not been blind to the faults of those who governed 
France during the Restoration,) because it placed the fate 
of the country she loved so well once more in uncertainty, 
and also because the blow fell heavily on many of her per- 
sonal friends. But even then she was just toward the men 
who surrounded the new government, and felt, notwithstand- 
ing her respect for Charles X., and for the Dauphiness, the 
unfortunate daughter of Louis XVI., that, if the elder branch 
of Bourbons had failed to make the nation happy and prosper- 
ous, it was a duty to submit to the will of Providence, and 
patiently to await the course of events. 

The Revolution of July changed the religious as well as the 
political situation of France entirely. ‘“ The Catholic relig- 
ion,” said the Charte of 1830, “is,” not that of the state, 
but “that of the majority.” During the later years of the 
Restoration, the clergy had become odious, because they were 
supposed to direct, either openly or secretly, every act of the 
government. The want of a newspaper which would defend 
the interests of Catholicism, and free the Church from its de- 
pendence on the state, while it adhered to the representative 
government inaugurated by the Bourbons on their return 
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from exile, and to the general principles in vigor in modern 
society, was felt by all sincere Catholics. The journal L’ Ave- 
nir was started for the purpose of supplying this want. The 
nature of the questions raised and discussed in it, and the 
noble character and distinguished talents of the writers en- 
gaged in it, all contributed to give it great influence, and will 
keep it in remembrance so long as one of the most momentous 
problems of human destiny, namely, the exact limits between 
church and state, remains unsolved. The celebrated Lamen- 
nais, the eloquent Dominican Lacordaire, and Count Monta- 
lembert, then as now one of the most zealous and indefati- 
gable defenders of the Catholic religion and the Papacy, as 
well as of the Polish cause, were the founders of this journal. 
All three were friends of Madame Swetchine, and were in the 
habit of discoursing freely with her on those vital questions 
which interested them all alike. Her truly Christian spirit 
induced her to exercise the influence she possessed over them 
to repress the tendency to ultra liberalism which has led so 
many of the promising young men of that period to utter 
unbelief. 

The journal ZL’ Avenir had been in existence but one 
year when it awakened the displeasure both of the French 
government and of the court of Rome. More anxious to 
satisfy the latter than to make their peace with the former, 
MM. Lamennais, Lacordaire, and Montalembert determined to 
continue the publication of L’ Avenir till they had had an in- 
terview with the Pope. The result of this journey was made 
known to the world by the encyclical letter of Pope Gregory 
XVI. in which he condemned their paper, and by the cele- 
brated work of Lamennais, Affaires de Rome. Instead of 
submitting, like his colleagues, to the head of the Catholic 
Church, he broke off his allegiance to that Church, and, after 
writing his admirable “ Essay on Religious Indifference,” him- 
self became by slow degrees a sceptic. Lacordaire went into 
retirement to pursue those studies which made him the elo- 
quent orator he was, and Montalembert resorted to Germany, 
where he first conceived the plan of his Life of St. Elizabeth. 
During his absence, Madame Swetchine’s interest in him 
never failed ; her letters to him are full of almost maternal 
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solicitude and affection, and the relations then established be- 
tween them lasted as long as she lived. With M. Lacordaire 
she was also in the habit of corresponding, and the respect he 
entertained for her is shown by the fact of his sending to her 
the manuscript of a reply to M. de Lamennais’s Affaires de 
Rome, requesting her to read it before she sent it to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who was to decide whether it should be pub- 
lished or not, and who, in order not to reawaken discussion 
on the subject of which it treated, decided that it should 
remain unpublished. 

In 1834, Madame Swetchine was painfully surprised by an 
order from the Emperor Nicholas to leave Paris, with her 
husband, and return to Russia, there to reside in an obscure 
town at a distance from Moscow and St. Petersburg. It 
was then mid-winter; but Madame Swetchine did not hesi- 
tate as to the course she ought to take. She had always re- 
fused to listen to the advice of her friends, to dispose of all the 
property she possessed in Russia, and transfer her funds to 
France; and she was unwilling to dissolve the last tie which 
bound her to her native country, or to abandon the peasants 
on her estate, which she intended to leave to her sister’s chil- 
dren. Besides, she dreaded confirming the Emperor’s preju- 
dices against the Roman Catholic faith. She resolved to 
obey, although convinced that the change of climate, if not 
fatal, would at least shorten her husband’s life as well as her 
own. The intercessions of her friends obtained a reprieve of 
a few months, and it was not till August that she left Paris 
for St. Petersburg. Two months were spent there in obtain- 
ing permission to return to Paris to reside, and then an attack 
of severe illness prevented her from leaving St. Petersburg 
till February. The inclemency of the weather caused her 
much suffering during her journey, and on her return to the 
Rue St. Dominique she became so ill that for three months 
her recovery was doubtful. During the whole of this trying 
year she had exhibited wonderful fortitude and resignation, 
soothing General Swetchine, who felt deeply the indignity 
with which he had been treated, by kind words and attentions, 
concealing from her friends in Paris all the anxiety she suf- 
fered, and never allowing a murmur against the Russian gov- 
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ernment to escape her. Her submission, as she herself said 
in writing to a friend, had nothing servile in it; it was freely 
given, and from a sense of duty only. 

In 1836, Madame Swetchine was called upon to bear two 
severe afflictions,—the death of the Countess Ségur, her 
adopted daughter, and of her brother-in-law, Prince Gagarin. 
As her sister from that time resided in Moscow altogether, the 
separation from her was added to these afflictions ; but every 
disappointment and trial led her thoughts upward, and in- 
creased the fervor of her piety; and yet so free from all osten- 
tation was the austerity of her religious practices that, among 
those who visited her frequently, few were aware of them. 
In the same way her charities were concealed as much as pos- 
sible from all except those on whom they were bestowed ; but 
she visited the poor constantly, and was most ingenious in 
supplying their necessary wants, and at the same time in 
endeavoring to afford them innocent gratification, as by giv- 
ing them flowers, books, or cheap prints. ‘“ No generous 
thought,’ says her biographer, “ever entered her mind, 
without being translated into a generous action.” A servant 
who had lived thirty years with her says, in a letter to M. de 
Falloux: “I am convinced that she shortened her days by 
wishing to make herself useful to her fellow-creatures in 
every class of society, by making herself the slave of all.” 

When she left Paris for the country, or for some watering- 
place, her first thought was to become acquainted with the 
Sisters of Charity, and to hear from them of some poor family 
which she might assist. It-was once said of her, that the more 
unhappy one was, the more she loved the sufferer. The rich 
came to her to unburden their domestic griefs, as the poor to 
tell their misery; and she had the gift of saying something 
consoling to each one. She never lost sight of the peasants 
on her estates in Russia; and the letters from her friends 
concerning them show how deeply she to whom they wrote 
entered into their wants, desired their comfort, and sought to 
further their moral improvement. No one who knew her can 
doubt how much pleasure she would have felt at the measures 
taken by the Emperor Alexander for the emancipation of the 
serfs throughout his empire. 
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The Revolution of 1848 did not take Madame Swetchine by 
surprise. She had foreseen that another change of govern- 
ment in France was probable, although she had not supposed 
that it would take place so soon. But now, as at every other 
period of her life, she was neither depressed nor elated unduly. 
She did justice to the authors of the Revolution, as well as to 
those who suffered from it. She had never been partial to 
Lamartine, and believed that his work on the Girondists had 
fostered evil passions and hastened the Revolution; but she 
praised his firmness, his courage, and his humanity in the hour 
of trial, as much as his warmest friends. Her constant en- 
deavor was to calm the political passions of those about her, 
instead of seeking to excite them, as some women possessed of 
her influence might have done. 

In the succeeding year, Madame Swetchine lost the friend 
of her youth, Mademoiselle Stourdza, the wife of Count 
Egdling, and another friend, no less dear, Countess Nessel- 
rode. She kept up a constant correspondence with both, and 
had usually passed a few days every summer with the latter 
at some German watering-place. She felt their loss deeply, 
and had hardly had time to recover from it, when she was 
called upon to mourn the death of General Swetchine, who 
died of apoplexy at the age of ninety-two. He was a man of 
amiable disposition, delicate and generous in his feelings, and 
well informed. Although his deafness during the latter years 
of his life prevented him from enjoying general conversation, 
he always had a gracious welcome for his wife’s visitors, and 
showed a special regard for her particular friends, MM. Lacor- 
daire and Ravignan, while he never relinquished his adherence 
to the Greek Church. His death was a severe blow to Madame 
Swetchine, who from that time retired more and more from 
the world, spending the months of November and December 
of each year in entire seclusion within the walls of some con- 
vent. It was during these last years of her life that she became 
acquainted with M. de Tocqueville. A few charming letters 
of this distinguished man are given in the volume before us, 
as well as in his Life and Letters, recently republished here. 
Two such persons could not fail to appreciate each other. 
Tocqueville, as every one who has read his Life must perceive, 
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differed essentially from Madame Swetchine in one respect. 
The number of his friends was as small as that of hers was 
large. The refinement of his nature, his fastidious taste, and 
his somewhat melancholy temperament, prevented him from 
giving his heart or his approbation very readily, and perhaps 
there is, for this reason, no one whose opinion of Madame 
Swetchine is more valuable. His respect for her character 
and his admiration for her talents are warmly expressed in 
his letters, both to herself and to others. 

Madame Swetchine’s health had been undermined for years. 
Searcely a day passed without her suffering physical distress ; 
but she resisted pain and sickness with wonderful firmness, 
and to the last was more thoughtful of others than of herself. 
Her taste for study never forsook her, and she never ceased 
advising her young friends to devote some of their morning 
hours to the pursuit of knowledge. Moral improvement she 
considered a paramount duty; and her biographer remarks, 
that he was much touched by reading the scattered notes, 
often written in pencil on scraps of paper or in her pocket- 
books, in which she who was possessed of so many virtues 
speaks of the duty of overcoming certain faults, or bad hab- 
its, which a rigid self-examination enabled her to discern in 
herself. 

Her physicians having insisted on her passing the summer 
of 1857 in total retirement, she had gone to the Chateau de 
Fleury, at some distance from Paris, intending to remain there 
till late in the autumn, when she received letters from two of 
her nephews, informing her that they and their families were 
coming to France, and wished to be allowed to come to Fleury 
to see her. With characteristic unselfishness, she declared 
that she would not bring two young women and their children 
into solitude like hers, and wrote that she would meet them 
in Paris. Here she rapidly grew worse, the dropsy from 
which she had long been a sufferer causing her limbs to swell, 
and her breathing to become at times very difficult ; but her 
faculties remained unimpaired, and she appeared to derive 
pleasure from the society of her nephews and nieces. M. de 
Falloux, having heard of her illness, had come to Paris on 
purpose to see her, and, on finding how critical was her situa- 
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tion, determined not to return to the country while she lived. 
With the utmost composure, she dictated to him her wishes 
with regard to her burial, and the arrangements she wished to 
make for her servants, and for some poor persons in whom she 
was interested. She had already disposed of the bulk of her 
fortune in favor of her sister’s children. To M. de Falloux 
she confided the papers from which the work before us has 
been compiled, and from which, as we are glad to learn, he 
has just given two other volumes, containing her letters, to 
the public. 

Throughout her whole illness, which lasted nearly three 
weeks, and which caused her great suffering, she was con- 
stantly serene and patient, ready to converse, whenever the 
effort was not too painful, with those intimate friends who 
surrounded her, and at all times full of faith and resignation. 
One evening, she requested to have her arm-chair moved near 
the window, and, after expressing her admiration of the beauty 
of the sky, the purity of the air, and the smiling aspect of the 
garden, she said, “‘ If God should leave me here, I could still 
enjoy life; but if he calls me hence, what other feeling could 
I have but gratitude ?” 

On the 8th of September she breathed her last, rewarded, 
even in this world, for a life of purity and good works, by 

“that which should accompany old age, 

As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends,” 
and leaving behind her an example of moral and intellectual 
worth such as has rarely been surpassed. 
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Art. V.—1. The Seven Sisters of Sleep. A Popular History 
of the seven prevailing Narcotics of the World. By M. C. 
Cooke, Director of the Metropolitan Scholastic Museum. 
London: James Blackwood. 

2. Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, and Suspiria de 
Profundis. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 

3. The Hasheesh-Eater: being Passages from the Life of a 
Pythagorean. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Tue Seven Sisters of Sleep are by Mr. Cooke somewhat 
fancifully styled Morphina, Virginia, Gunja, Sisaboa, Ery- 
throxylina, Datura, and Amanita. By these euphonious titles 
—hybrids, born of botany and chemistry—are meant the 
seven principal narcotics used and abused by the human race. 
In more homely English, they are called Opium, Tobacco, 
Hemp, the Betel, Coca, Stramonium, and the Siberian Fungus. 
While all of these narcotic substances are largely used by 
certain races, yet there are three more prominent than the 
others, from their power, or their almost universal employ- 
ment by many semi-barbarous and some civilized nations, 
namely, Opium, Hemp, and Tobacco. To these three we pro- 
pose to devote our chief attention. It may even be objected 
that two of them are of little direct consequence to this people 
and time, and that we should confine ourselves to tobacco, 
if we would treat practically of things near home. This, 
however, is but a narrow view of so important a subject; and 
statistics and authenticated individual cases warrant us in 
asserting, that the abuse of such powerful narcotics as opium 
and hemp concerns us more closely than we may be willing 
to acknowledge. 

In 1857, England imported between 80,000 and 90,000 
pounds of opium, of which 42,000 pounds were retained for 
home consumption ; while during the same year she raised in 
India, and carried to her best customer, China, 70,000 chests 
of opium, equal to 10,800,000 pounds. In 1858, the United 
States imported 71,889 pounds of opium, worth $304,910; 
and retained of this within her borders about 65,000 pounds. 
It is impossible to obtain exact data of the consumption of 
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hemp; but it must be very large. The annual crop of opium 
is estimated at 20,000,000 pounds, and that of tobacco, through- 
out the world, at 4,480,000,000 pounds. We are told, also, 
that it may be questioned whether many more people are 
employed in raising the common necessaries of life, than in 
cultivating and preparing these apparently unnecessary in- 
dulgences. Certainly no other crops, except corn and cotton, 
represent more capital, employ more shipping and other means 
of transportation, are the subject of a more extended and 
unfailing traffic, and the source of greater commercial wealth. 

From a careful estimate by the best authorities, it is believed 
that tobacco is used by 800,000,000 persons throughout the 
globe, opium by 400,000,000, and hemp by from 200,000,000 
to 300,000,000 souls. Thus about two thirds of the whole 
human race employ tobacco; one third, opium; and one 
fourth, hemp, as narcotic indulgences. 

We may well feel ourselves concerned in such a consump- 
tion; for if it be not absolutely our own interest which de- 
mands our consideration, it is the nearly allied interests of 
our common race, for whom we should, as Christians, feel 
at least an equal sympathy with that which the Roman ex- 
pressed in his broad maxim of philanthopy, humani nihil alie- 
num. But we have also more selfish and personal incentives. 
The quickened locomotion and facilitated intercourse of the 
present day bring us weekly to the doors of the Eastern na- 
tions; increased familiarity is producing its natural effects 
in the imitation of Oriental habits; the Caucasian races, no 
longer content with tobacco, coffee, and tea, are beginning 
to crave and use the stronger narcotics; books of personal 
experience are written by enlightened Christians on these 
pagan delights; and, finally, the over-wearied brains, as well 
as the corrupt hearts, of this busy world of competition de- 
mand them, or something analogous to them. 

The love of narcotics is universal. A survey of the whole 
world shows that no nation is so poor, barbarous, or obscure 
as not to have found and adopted its favorite and peculiar 
luxury of this sort. The Chinese sink under the soft but 
adamantine chains of opium; the races of India, the Persians, 
and the Turks stimulate the imagination to frenzy with hemp ; 
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other Asiatic nations, as well as the Malays and Pacific 
Islanders, chew the Betel-nut; the South American ascends 
the weary slopes of the Andes with lighter step and freer 
breath under the influence of Coca; the same tribes, as well 
as some castes in India, make an intoxicating beverage with 
the thorn-apple, or Stramonium; and even the poor Siberian, 
or Kamtchatkan, gratifies his longing for narcotic indulgences 
with an humble toadstool, the Siberian Fungus. The hop 
is the narcotic distinctive of England, coffee the nervous 
stimulant of France, tea of Russia, and all three of the 
United States. Tobacco is so common a narcotic, that it is 
used also by those who resort to more powerful substances 
of the kind; and so far do these soothing habits penetrate 
unsuspected into our daily diet, that the dozing matron has 
her afternoon nap prolonged, if not occasioned, by a narcotic 
principle — Lactucarium— which she absorbs from the let- 
tuce of her salad. 

Whence this universal passion for sedatives or narcotics ? 
We know no better explanation of the rationale of this pro- 
clivity than the following : — 

“In ministering fully to his natural wants and cravings, man passes 
through three successive stages. First, the necessities of his material 
nature are provided for. Beef and bread represent the means by 
which, in every country, this end is attained. And among the numer- 
ous forms of animal and vegetable food a wonderful similarity of chemi- 


cal composition prevails. Second, he seeks to assuage the cares of 
his mind, and to banish uneasy reflections. Fermented liquors are 
the agents by which this is effected. Third, he desires to multiply 
his enjoyments, intellectual and animal, and for the time to exalt them. 
This he attains by the aid of narcotics.” 


3e the reasoning as it may, the fact remains of an almost 
instinctive craving for narcotics, nervous stimulants, and seda- 
tives, and of their consequent immense consumption and 
abuse by all races of men. Alcoholic stimulants will not 
satisfy this longing; and stimulants are not only inapplicable 
to many delicate feminine organizations, but they are openly 
employed and deemed consistent with good morals by but a 
few. Tobacco supplies the needed sedative to very many ; yet 
many, also, among the tobacco consumers, practically deny 
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that it is enough, by itself. In civilized countries, indeed, 
coffee and tea are largely used to fill the constant vacuum 
incident to the waste of nervous power, and its imperfect repa- 
ration by an enfeebled vitality and morbid habits of life. 
But coffee and tea are nervines, rather than narcotics, in the 
real sense of the word. And although we must remember 
that narcotics like opium are taken for their primary stimu- 
lant or exhilarant effect, and not for their somniferous or 
anodyne qualities, yet the peculiar admixture of mild stimu- 
lative and sedative influences caused by coffee, tea, and to- 
bacco differs in kind, as well as degree, from the effects pro- 
duced by opium or hemp. It seems, indeed, as if man might 
be content with these gentler stimulants to his brain; and 
so, perhaps, the majority of the most civilized people are. 
But the number is immense, who, from barbarous habits of 
thought, from tropical and sensuous imaginations, or even, as 
we are told of the Chinese, from mere want of occupation, 
lapse almost insensibly into the dangerous use of the true 
narcotics. 

The antiquity equals the universality of their employment 
among mankind. All history bears witness to this. The 
poppy was sacred to Ceres, and was one of her emblems. 
This was because its seeds were first used as food, equally with 
the grains of wheat, to which that deity has given the name 
of Cereal. There is nothing strange in this. The capsule 
enclosing the seeds contains the narcotic principle, and the 
seeds themselves hold stores of starch and gluten, like other 
vegetable germs. The same seeds yield much of the oil used 
as olive oil in France at this day. But the other name of the 
poppy (Papaver somniferum) proves that its narcotic proper- 
ties were as well known as its nutritive uses. Under this 
title it was sacred to Somnus, the god of sleep; and such 
terms as the “ drowsy poppy” were used by the earlier Latin 
poets, whence they have descended, like many a richer legacy 
of unconscious plagiarism, to modern verse. The properties 
of the tropical hemp, too, seem to have been fully understood. 
The much-abused and but lately credited father of history 
tells us: — 
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“ The Scythians having taken some seed of hemp, they creep under 
cloths, and put the seed on red-hot stones; but this, being put on, 
smokes, and produces such a steam that no Grecian vapor-bath would 
surpass it. The Scythians, transported with the vapor, shout aloud.” * 


It is even thought very probable that the nepenthes of Ho- 
mer was Indian hemp. Undoubtedly it was either this or 
opium. And our decision as to the composition of the am- 
brosia or nectar of the gods can reasonably vary only between 
a narcotic potion and a fermented and intoxicating mead. In 
the Odyssey, Helen administers a soothing potion to Telema- 
chus, whose effects seem equally allied to either of the great 
narcotics. 

“ Meanwhile, with genial joy to warm the soul, 
Bright Helen mixed a mirth-inspiring bow] ; 
Tempered with drugs of sovereign use to assuage 
The boiling bosom of tumultuous rage ; 
To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And dry the tearful sluices of despair ; 
Charmed with that virtuous draught, the exalted mind 
All sense of woe delivers to the wind: 
Though on the blazing pile his parent lay, 
Or a loved brother groaned his life away, 
Or darling son, oppressed by ruffian force, 
Fell breathless at his feet a mangled corse ; 
From morn to eve, impassive and serene, 
The man entranced would view the deathful scene.” ¢ 

Homer speaks, too, of the poppy growing in gardens; and 
opium was employed by Hippocrates so extensively as to be 
condemned by a contemporary physician. Many of the an- 
cient poisonings at Rome were doubtless committed with this 
drug. 

The ravings of the Pythia of the oracle at Delphi, which 
have been ascribed to some exhilarating natural gas proceed- 
ing from the earth in that volcanic region, are attributed, with 
equal show of reason, to the influence of hemp. This priestess 
of Apollo was seated on a tripod over a hole or fissure of the 
rocks on Mount Parnassus, whence issued a vapor which was 
supposed to fill her with inspiration, and under whose influ- 





* Herodotus, Lib. IV. cap. 74, 75. t Pope’s Translation. 
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ence, with sparkling eyes, dishevelled hair, and semi-convulsed, 
she delivered her ambiguous and crazy verses to the awe-struck 
listener. It has been believed that these fumes were produced 
by the burning of some narcotic herb, like hemp. This cer- 
tainly seems not unlikely. The eloquence of the other famous 
sibyls may have had a like origin, unless they received direct 
dictation from the priest, from one of those hidden passages 
behind the oracle, such as can be seen in the ruins of the 
temple at Pompeii. 

The author of “ The Hasheesh-Eater ” does not scruple to 
ascribe the philosophical reasonings and theories of Pythago- 
ras, and the mysteries taught his followers, to hemp. This 
he does, professing to judge by the similarity of some of his 
own hasheesh visions to the no less visionary views of the 
great philosopher. If this supposition be true, it can be 
easily extended so as to embrace all the other ancient myste- 
ries and orgies or Saturnalia, and particularly the greater 
ones of Eleusis. There is much plausibility in the theory that 
the bewildered candidate who emerged from the mystic cavern 
of the Eleusinia, having seen and heard things unseen and 
unknown before, was the victim of hallucinations produced 
by artful mechanism and ingenious stage effects upon a mind 
under narcotic influence. 

Etymology, as well as other evidence, points clearly to the 
analogy between such influences and the views and conduct 
of another and more criminal sect,—the Assassins. These 
Mohammedans were settled in Syria and Persia in the twelfth 
century. Their chief was called “ Ancient of the Mountain.” 
They blindly obeyed his commands, and bore considerable 
resemblance to the Thugs of India. Some authorities tell us 
that these men were called Haschischins, because the use of 
haschisch was common among them in the performance of 
their rites, and that this name became corrupted into the 
English Assassin. During the wars of the Crusades, certain 
of the Saracen army, while in a state of intoxication from the 
use of this drug, rushed madly into the Christian camp, com- 
mitting great havoc, without themselves having any fear of 
death. They were called Hashasheens, and hence Assassins. 
This conduct is precisely’ the same as that of the Javanese 
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hasheesh-eaters, who, when mad with hemp, sometimes plunge 
into the streets, and run amok, as it is called, killing all whom 
they meet. With such blind fury do they make their attacks, 
that, a soldier having caught one of them upon his pike, he 
pressea forward upon it, driving it into his body, until he 
could reach his adversary with his knife, and both fell dead 
together. The chief of the Assassins recruited his ranks by 
the aid of hemp. 


“In the centre of the Persian, as well as the Assyrian, territory of 
the Assassins, — that is, both at Alamut and Massiat, — were situated, 
in a space surrounded by walls, splendid gardens, — true Eastern para- 
dises. There were flower-beds and thickets of fruit-trees, intersected 
by canals ; shady walks and verdant glades, where the sparkling stream 
bubbles at every step; bowers of roses and vineyards ; luxurious halls 
and porcelain kiosks, adorned with Persian carpets and Grecian stuffs, 
where drinking-vessels of gold, silver, and crystal glittered on trays of 
the same costly materials ; charming maidens, black-eyed and seductive 
as the houris of Mohammed’s paradise, soft as the cushions on which 
they reposed, and intoxicating as the wine which they presented. The 
music of the harp was mingled with the songs of birds, and the melo- 
dious tones of the songstress harmonized with the murmur of the 
brooks ; everything breathed pleasure, rapture, and sensuality. 

“A youth who was deemed worthy, by his strength and resolution, 
to be initiated into the Assyrian service, was invited to the table and 
conversation of the grand master, or grand prior. He was then intox- 
icated with haschisch, and carried into the garden, which, on awakening, 
he believed to be paradise. Everything around him contributed to 
confirm his delusion. After he had experienced as much of the pleas- 
ures of paradise, which the prophet has promised to the blessed, as his 
strength would admit, — after quaffing enervating delight from the eyes 
of the houris and intoxicating wine from the glittering goblets, — he 
sank into the lethargy produced by debility and the opiate, on awaken- 
ing from which, after a few hours, he again found himself by the side 
of his superior. The latter endeavored to convince him that corpo- 
really he had not left his side, but that spiritually he had been rapt 
into paradise, and had then enjoyed a foretaste of the bliss which awaits 
the faithful, who devote their lives to the service of the faith and the 
obedience of their chief. Thus did these infatuated youths blindly 
dedicate themselves as the tools of murder, and eagerly sought an 
opportunity to sacrifice their terrestrial, in order to become the par- 
takers of eternal life.” 
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As an instance of the blind submission of these devoted 
followers to the will of their chief, it is narrated that Jela- 
leddin Melekshah, Sultan of the Seljuks, having sent an am- 
bassador to the Sheikh of the Assassins, to require his obe- 
dience and fealty, the latter called into his presence several 
of the initiated. Beckoning to one of them, he said, “ Kill thy- 
self,” and he instantly stabbed himself; to another, “ Throw 
thyself down from the rampart,” and the next instant he lay 
a mutilated corpse in the moat. On this the grand master, 
turning to the envoy, who was unnerved by terror, said, “ In 
this way I am obeyed by seventy thousand faithful subjects. 
Be that my answer to thy master.” 

To the author of “‘ The Hasheesh-Eater” belongs the credit 
of having first pointed out the probability that the peculiar 
imaginative turn of the Arabian Nights was due to the influ- 
ence of a narcotic. Upon mature reflection, this must appear 
to every one highly probable. Those stories seem to every 
reader like the vast, interminable, and half-connected imagery 
of adream. Not that their style is obscure; on the contrary, 
it is eminently simple, clear, and direct, as to the language 
itself. But the inimitable tone of assured veracity in which 
the most improbable events and impossible incidents are nar- 
rated, is exactly like the process through which the mind 
passes in a dream,—seeing, believing, and connecting to- 
gether experiences the most opposite in time, quantity, and 
nature, — while all appears as vivid and true as the most 
simple event of the waking hours. The vast enlargement of 
time and space is another point of resemblance between the 
author of the Arabian Nights and the mental state of the 
hasheesh-eater. Centuries of sleep and a thousand leagues 
of distance are as a moment and a step in the plausible story 
of the Arabian; while, to the dreamer under hemp, a street 
is an endless journey, to be undertaken with any hope of com- 
pletion only because a moment is an equally interminable 
length of time. That the normal brain is actually capable 
of this more than electric speed over the current of ideas is 
proved by the simple fact, that a nap, so brief as to be literally 
only forty winks, or less than sixty seconds by the watch, 
has repeatedly spread out before a sleeper’s dreaming mind 

33 * 
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a whole panorama of lifelike scenes, which it would require 
hours of waking attention to review. 

Another point of resemblance between these Eastern tales 
and the influence of narcotics is in the infinite, yet orderly 
complexity of the visions, or histories, which spring so inde- 
pendently and yet so naturally one from the other. There 
is no end to the fertility of the author of the thousand and 
one nights. No brain in a natural state ever exercised so 
far the higher faculties of invention, or was gifted with such 
a train of visions. It can be compared only to the infinity of 
nature, which preserves identity in each member of her chain 
of resemblances. One story calls up another equally probable 
and equally: interesting, in a seemingly interminable series. 
Happy, indeed, was Haroun Al Raschid in the possession of 
such an improvvisatrice. No works of fiction and no visions 
of his waking hours could have so artfully beguiled his three 
years’ ennui. 

But while all have admitted the wonderful and unflagging 
charm of these unequalled stories, and have been at a loss 
to account for the existence and mysterious anonymousness 
of so rare an author, no other theory has been advanced of 
their origin so plausible as that of a narcotic influence. No 
one who reads the confessions of an opium or hasheesh eater 
can fail to be struck with this new ray of light which these 
forbidden visions impart to the subject. The matter is differ- 
ent, but the manner the same. And if we are met by the 
common assertion, that these peculiarities were due in the 
Arabian Nights to the Eastern luxuriance of imagination and 
love of simile, we reply, that invention is different from all 
these, and that no subsequent Oriental has given the world 
anything analogous, although the circumstances surrounding 
the Eastern nations and their mental culture have remained 
very much the same during all the centuries since. Eastern 
literature is a literature of metaphor and anecdote, it is true; 
but these are far different from the wonderful persistency 
and endless incidents of the Arabian Nights. We come to 
the conclusion, then, that these stories are the product of an 
Eastern mind under the influence of hemp probably, but per- 
haps of opium. This was no common mind indeed, but one 
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possessing a brain equal to De Quincey’s for the narcotic to 
act on, and having, like him, the rare power of committing 
his narcotic visions to paper. 

In one of these tales, two ladies are in conversation, and 
one inquires of the other, “Is the queen not much in the 
wrong not to love so amiable a prince?” To which the 
other replies, “ Certainly: I know not why she goes out every 
night and leaves him alone. Is it possible that he does not 
perceive it?” ‘* Alas!” says the first, “ how would you have 
him perceive it? She mixes every evening with his drink 
the juice of a certain herb, which makes him sleep so sound 
all night, that she has time to go where she pleases.”’ So, too, 
it is said that the great Caliph indulged in “ bang,” which 
means either hemp or henbane. 

Narcotics give also the power of enduring long and ex- 
hausting physical labor to the body, as well as new and en- 
larged action to the mind. They sustain the strength longer 
than alcohol, and enable men to undergo fatigue under which 
they would otherwise sink. The native bearers in India, 
who carry litters and run with messages, if provided with rice, 
a vessel to draw water in, and a small piece of opium, per- 
form almost incredible journeys. The Tartar couriers, also, 
travel for many days and nights continuously with the use 
of opium. With a few dates, they will cross the desert amid 
privations which could be supported only under the influence 
of this drug. Travellers in the Ottoman dominions generally 
carry opium with them in the form of lozenges, or cakes, 
stamped with the Turkish legend, “ Mash Allah,” the gift of 
God. Even the horses in the East are sustained by it; and 
the horseman shares his store of opium with his flagging 
steed, who thus accomplishes an incredible distance. Like 
properties are possessed by hemp, cocoa, and even by arsenic. 
It seems probable that this is the secret of many of the won- 
derful feats of patient endurance performed by the fakirs, or 
jugglers of India, such as their seemingly long suspension of 
the vital functions, simulating real death, which was described 
in the article on “ Burial,” in the number of this journal for 
July, 1861. Hemp is known to produce actual catalepsy. 

We are told that the use of the common white poppy as a 
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soother of pain and a giver of sleep, has been familiar ‘from 
the earliest times ; and an ingenious attempt has been made 
to derive the name poppy, or papaver, from papa or pap, be- 
cause the plant was commonly mixed with the food of young 
children, to secure their sleep. This is one of those etymo- 
logical postulates more ingenious than probable. The dried, 
concrete juice of the poppy-head is used as the narcotic. 
This is called by the Persians afioun, by the Arabs afioum, and 
hence by the Europeans opium. It is obtained by making 
incisions into the capsules, or seed-vessels, of the poppy-plant, 
when they are nearly ripe, allowing the milky juice which 
exudes to thicken for twenty-four hours, and then scraping 
it off. The best opium is a soft, unctuous mass, of a red- 
dish or blackish-brown color, a waxy lustre, a strong odor, 
and a bitter, acrid taste. It is chiefly collected in Asiatic 
Turkey, in Persia, and in India. The Turkish opium is the 
most esteemed in Europe; but that from India is the most 
used in Eastern countries. The greatest yield of opium in 
India is stated at forty-one pounds to the acre; and the aver- 
age, at twenty-five pounds. 

As a narcotic indulgence, opium is used in either of three 
ways. It is swallowed in the solid state, in the form of pills ; 
drunk in a fluid tincture, as laudanum; or smoked in small 
pipes, like tobacco. It is used in the solid form in Turkey 
and Persia; in the liquid form among Christian nations; and 
smoked in China and the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 
In preparing it for smoking, the Chinese extract all that water 
will dissolve, and then evaporate to dryness, and make it into 
little pills. One of these they put into a short, tiny pipe, 
inhale a few puffs at a time, or one single, long puff, and re- 
turn the smoke through the nostrils. This they repeat until 
the necessary dose has been taken. 

According to the officinal account of this drug in the United 
States Dispensatory, opium is a stimulant narcotic. Taken by 
a healthy person, in a moderate dose, it increases the force, 
fulness, and frequency of the pulse, augments the temperature 
of the skin, invigorates the muscular system, quickens the 
senses, animates the spirits, and gives new energy to the intel- 
lectual faculties. Its operation, while thus extending to all 
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parts of the system, is directed with peculiar force to the 
brain, the functions of which it excites sometimes even to 
intoxication or delirium. In a short time this excitation sub- 
sides; a calmness of the corporeal actions, and a delightful 
placidity of mind, succeed; and the individual, insensible to 
painful impressions, forgetting all sources of care and anxiety, 
submits himself to a current of undefined and unconnected, 
but pleasing fancies, and is conscious of no other feeling than 
that of a quiet and vague enjoyment. At the end of half an 
hour or an hour from the administration of the narcotic, all 
consciousness is lost in sleep. The soporific effect, after having 
continued for eight or ten hours, passes off, and is generally 
succeeded by more or less of nausea, headache, tremors, and 
other symptoms of irregular nervous action, which soon yield 
to the recuperative energies of the system. Other important 
effects are a diminution of all the secretions except that from 
the skin, the lessening of the peristaltic motion of the bowels, 
the allaying of pain and muscular contraction, and the com- 
posing of nervous irritation. It is probable that the active 
principle of the drug is conveyed into the circulation, and 
operates upon the brain, and upon the nervous system at 
large, by immediate contact. 

In doses insufficient to produce the full soporific effect, 
the stimulant influence upon the mental functions continues 
longer, and the subsequent calming effect is sustained for 
hours; sleep being not unfrequently prevented, or rendered 
so light and dreamy, that, upon awaking, the patient will 
scarcely admit that he has slept at all. 

The effect, then, varies with the dose. Opium is primarily 
stimulant; secondarily, narcotic. Now it is the prolongation 
of the first effect, and the abbreviation of the second, which 
the opium-eater desires; and he obtains this result by grad- 
uating the dose. He sleeps somewhat, but his opium dreams 
are waking, or semi-conscious. The visions and the imagery 
are not unlike the delirium of fever. Kingsley, in his ‘“ Al- 
ton Locke,” has given the hallucinations of his hero during 
a severe fever, strikingly like those described by the Opium- 
Eater in his Confessions. Many varieties in the subject, too, 
influence the result. Some idiosyncrasies reverse the usual 
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effects of opium, so that a small dose is poisonous. Race has 
a powerful influence in determining the nature of the deliri- 
um, which is fierce in the Malay, sensual in the Turk, abject 
in the East Indian, or intellectual in the Caucasian. Tem- 
perament, even, may give character to the action of the brain. 
Previous education and habits of thought guide and control, 
by the association of ideas, all the train of imagery in opium 
dreams. Social surroundings have a wonderful effect. And, 
finally, talent makes more difference than all the rest, in the 
high character of the ecstasy which opium gives. He, there- 
fore, who wishes to try the mad experiment of making himself 
happy with opium, must consider that the chances are bal- 
anced that he may have uncomfortable, and even devilish 
visions, if he escape without greater inconvenience and peril. 

Opium is not a cumulative poison, like certain minerals ; 
and its continued use renders larger doses necessary to attain 
the same effects. The ordinary medicinal dose for an adult 
is one grain of solid opium, — equivalent to about twenty-five 
drops of laudanum. The dose may be soon and rapidly ex- 
tended, if use and circumstances demand. It seems almost 
providential that pain is a perfect antidote to its poisonous 
effects. While severe pain lasts, the dose may be safely aug- 
mented. Pain is not an antidote to other nafcotics. The 
smallest dose of opium known to have produced death in an 
adult is four grains. Children are very susceptible to its nar- 
cotic influence. This drug and arsenic are those most fre- 
quently resorted to for suicidal purposes. Very large amounts 
are sometimes given to the sick. We know one instance, also, 
where upward of twenty grains were taken by a young man 
in health, in the course of six or eight hours, with the inten- 
tion of producing opium visions ; but without the fatal effect 
which was to have been expected, and without dreams, which 
were not indeed to be expected, from such an excessive dose. 
Of course, the habitual opium-eater requires large quantities. 
Thus, the dose of fifteen opium-smokers in Singapore ranged 
from 24 to 42 grains daily. De Quincey surpassed all other 
opium-eaters as much in the amount of his potations of lauda- 
num, as he did in talent and in highly intellectual visions. 
After some years’ use, his daily dose was nine ounces of lauda- 
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num, equal to the incredible amount of one ounce of solid 
opium! He did well to keep his laudanum in decanters on 
his table, as other people do their wine. It does not appear 
that the long-continued use of opium causes the same habits 
of constipation, and lack of the other secretions, as its first 
doses occasion. But the lamentable effects which it produces 
on the mind are effected, of course, through the body; and 
a gnawing dyspepsia, want of relish for food, tremors, and gen- 
eral malaise are among the mildest consequences of its abuse. 
But of these we shall have more to say in speaking of the 
painful results of opium-eating. We turn now to the pleas- 
“ures of opium. 

“1 took it,” says the English Opium-Eater, speaking of his first in- 
dulgence, “and in an hour —O heavens! what a revulsion! what an 
upheaving, from its lowest depths, of the inner spirit! What an apoc- 
alypse of the world within me! That my pains had vanished was 
now a trifle in my eyes; this negative effect was swallowed up in the 
immensity of those positive effects which had opened before me, in the 
abyss of divine enjoyment thus suddenly revealed. Here was a pana- 
cea for all human woes; here was the secret of happiness, about which 
philosophers had disputed for so many ages, at once discovered.” 


The author is also desirous of convincing the world, on his 
own ample experience, that two other commonly received 
opinions of the effects of opium are erroneous, when the dose 
is rightly graduated. These are : — 

“That the elevation of spirits produced by opium is necessarily fol- 
lowed by a proportionate depression; and that the natural and imme- 
diate consequence of opium is torpor and stagnation, animal and mental. 
The first of these errors I shall content myself with simply denying ; 
assuring my reader, that for ten years, during which I took opium at 
intervals, the day succeeding to that on which I allowed myself this 
luxury was always a day of unusually good spirits. With respect to 
the torpor supposed to follow, or rather accompany, the practice of 
opium-eating, I deny that also. Certainly, opium is classed under the 
head of narcotics, and some such effect it may produce in the end; but 
the primary effects of opium are always, and in the highest degree, to 
excite and stimulate the system: this first stage of its action always 
lasted with me, during my novitiate, for upwards of eight hours; so 
that it must be the fault of the opium-eater himself, if he does not so 
time his exhibition of the dose, as that the whole weight of its narcotic 
influence may descend upon his sleep.” 
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Dr. Madden describes more soberly his sensations under the 
influence of opium in a Turkish coffee-house. 


“TI took in all two grains in the course of two hours. After two 
hours and a half from the first dose, my spirits became sensibly ex- 
cited ; the pleasure of the sensation seemed to depend on a universal 
expansion of mind and matter. My faculties appeared enlarged ; 
everything I looked at seemed increased in volume; I had no longer 
the same pleasure when I closed my eyes which I had when they were 
open; it appeared to me as if it was only external objects which were 
acted upon by the imagination, and magnified into images of pleasure : 
in short, it was the faint, exquisite music of a dream in a waking 
moment. I made my way home as fast as possible. In walking, I 
was hardly sensible of my feet touching the ground; it seemed as if 
I slid along the street, impelled by some invisible agent, and that my 
blood was composed of some ethereal fluid, which rendered my body 
lighter than air. I got to bed the moment I reached home. The most 
extraordinary visions of delight filled my brain all night. In the morn- 
ing I rose pale and dispirited, my head ached, and my body was so 
debilitated that I was obliged to remain on the sofa all day.” 


Again, an eminent physician, who has studied well the re- 
sults produced by all such influences upon the brain, thus 
enumerates the true effects of this drug. 


“The imagination appears to be acted upon, independent of the 
peculiar torpor, accompanied by sensations of gratification, and the 
absence of all communication with the external world. The senses 
convey no false impressions to the brain; all that is seen, heard, or 
felt is faithfully delineated, but the imagination clothes each object in 
its own fanciful garb. It exaggerates, it multiplies, it colors, it gives 
fantastic shapes ; there is a new condition arising out of ordinary per- 
ception, and the reason abandoning itself to the imagination does not 
resist the delight of indulging in visions. If the eyes are closed, a 
whole train of vivid dreams are presented. Memory is generally 
asleep ; all the passions, affections, and emotions have lost their sway. 
It is all an exquisite indolence ; with order, harmony, and tranquillity, 
combined with brilliant and exhilarating dreams.” 

* Many a time it has happened to me,” says De Quincey, “ on a sum- 
mer night, when I have been seated at an open window, — from which I 
could overlook the sea at a mile below me, and could at the same time 
command a view of some great town standing on a different radius of 
my circular prospect, but at nearly the same distance,—that from 
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sunset to sunrise, all through the hours of night, I have continued 
motionless, as if frozen, without consciousness of myself as of an 
object anywise distinct from the multiform scene which I contemplated 
from above.” 


The same author wishes to impress upon his readers the 
important fact, that the delirium of opium bears no resem- 
blance to alcoholic intoxication. The two are falsely con- 
founded together by all the uninitiated, but no amount of 
opium can intoxicate; for the solid drug is incapable of pro- 
ducing any state of body at all resembling that which is caused 
by alcohol, and not in degree only incapable, but also in 
kind. He thus draws the distinction between them : — 


“ The pleasure given by wine is always mounting, and tending to a 
crisis, after which it declines; that from opium, when once generated, 
is stationary for eight or ten hours: the first, to borrow a technical dis- 
tinction from medicine, is a case of acute, the second of chronic pleas- 
ure; the one is a flame, the other a steady, equable glow. But the 
main distinction lies in this, — that whereas wine disorders the mental 
faculties, opium, on the contrary, introduces among them the most ex- 
quisite order, legislation, and harmony. Wine robs a man of his self- 
possession ; opium greatly invigorates it. Wine unsettles and clouds 
the judgment, and gives a preternatural brightness and a vivid exal- 
tation to the contempts and admirations, to the loves and the hatreds 
of the drinker; opium, on the contrary, communicates serenity and 
equipoise to all the faculties, active or passive ; and with respect to the 
temper and moral feelings in general, it gives simply that sort of vital 
warmth which is approved by the judgment, and which would probably 
always accompany a bodily constitution of primeval health.” 


Ancient mythology, which symbolized so many things which 
we now recognize, and drew such clear and just distinctions 
between many of those relations which are the same in all 
ages, well designated Sleep, Dreams, and Death as children 
of Night. Sleep dwelt in Cimmerian darkness, and bore the 
poppy as his emblem. The god of Dreams was also called 
Morpheus, from the various images or forms seen in such 
visions. Death was no skeleton among the ancients, but a 
fair bodily form like the rest, bearing an inverted torch. The 
use and influence of narcotics seem to vivify for us these old 
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resemblances. Physiology, at any rate, teaches us that their 
effects are very nearly allied to those of natural dreams. 

Carpenter considers that dreaming is a mark of imperfect 
sleep, and that in profound, ordinary sleep the cerebrum, as 
well as the sensory ganglia, is in a state of complete func- 
tional inactivity. When dreaming takes place, there is 
usually a less complete exclusion of sensory impressions, 
although the perceptive consciousness may be entirely sus- 
pended ; so that the course of the dream may be influenced by 
them, although the mind is not conscious of them as such. 
If this be true, we may consider that, in profound sleep, the 
functional activity of the cerebrum and that of the sensory 
ganglia are alike suspended ; that, in dreaming, the cerebrum 
is partially active, and that the sensorium is in such a con- 
dition of recipiency for cerebral impressions, that the mind 
becomes directly conscious of them. It is, in fact, by their 
influence upon the current of ideas, and not by their power 
of exciting sensations, that we recognize their operation under 
such circumstances; and thus, if they are not recognized as 
proceeding from external objects, they may still affect the 
character of dreams. This is especially true of dreams pro- 
duced by some narcotics, especially by hasheesh; for those 
who give themselves up to the fantasia caused by this drug 
are careful to withdraw themselves from all external circum- 
stances which could convey unpleasant impressions, and hence 
tinge the character of their visions. It has been well re- 
marked, that nothing surprises us in dreams. All probabilities 
of time, place, and environments are violated; the dead pass 
before us alive and well; and occurrences, such as in our 
waking state would excite the strongest emotions, may be 
contemplated without the slightest feeling of pain or pleasure. 
One other remarkable peculiarity in the state of dreaming is 
the rapidity with which trains of thought pass through the 
mind. 

Enough has been said, then, to prove certain strong analo- 
gies between natural dreams and those visions, during the 
waking state, produced by narcotics. Now it has been sup- 
posed that during sleep the vessels of the brain are more 
congested than during the waking hours; and that this pas- 
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sive congestion, varying in degree from various causes, has 
much influence in determining the amount and character of 
dreams. It seems equally plausible that the effect of nar- 
cotics may be produced in a like way, — through the circula- 
tion, upon the nerve tissue. This is hypothesis alone. But 
there is one other morbid state, which, we fear, bears a very 
close analogy to the artificial excitement produced by hemp, 
and that is mania, — ranging all the way from hallucinations, 
illusions, and delirium, to sheer insanity. The hasheesh- 
eater, too, complains of a heat and a feeling of increased cir- 
culation in the head; so much so as to make this a promi- 
nent and painful symptom of his narcotic state. Those who 
wish will find more of interest on this subject in the treatise 
of M. Moreau, — who personally experimented with hemp, — 
Du Haschisch et de T Aliénation Mentale, Etudes Psycholo- 
giques. One other fact must be borne in mind by the 
would-be opium dreamer, and that is, that opium will not 
give brains, but that the beauty, and above all the intellect- 
ual nature of all narcotic visions, depend on the mental 
power, even more than on the associations, of the subject. 

The sufferings of the opium-eater who omits his daily 
quantum, or who deliberately attempts to suspend the habit, 
are so terrible, that few have the energy to persevere. Nor 
are the dreams of him who continues the indulgence forever 
charming. Horrible visions, mournful remembrances, and all 
the agonies of a low form of delirium tremens, may attack him 
when his health has begun to fail. In De Quincey’s case, 
when he renounced the drug, his sufferings bore no resem- 
blance to those caused by lack of a customary alcoholic 
stimulant. He was afflicted with an unutterable irritation of 
stomach, accompanied by intense perspiration. This was fol- 
lowed by a palsy of the intellectual faculties, so that his 
studies were long interrupted, and he could not read with a 
moment’s endurance. The opium-eater, he tells us, loses none 
of his moral sensibilities or aspirations; he wishes and longs 
as earnestly as ever to realize what he believes possible, and 
to fulfil what he deems his duty ; but his intellectual appre- 
hension of what is possible infinitely outruns his power, not 
of execution only, but even of attempt. He lies under the 
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weight of incubus and nightmare, in sight of all that he 
would fain perform, just as a man forcibly confined to his bed 
by the mortal languor of a relaxing disease. The first im- 
portant change of De Quincey’s physical economy was a revival 
of an irritable state of the eye incident to childhood. By 
this, spectra were constantly appearing upon all objects, mov- 
ing and still, and of every definable or undefined shape, just 
as sick children see various figures on the walls of their cham- 
bers. Four other phenomena then presented themselves. 
Whatever the irritable retina called up into the form of spec- 
tra was repeated in his dreams. “ When they were once traced 
in faint and visionary colors, like writings in sympathetic ink, 
they were drawn out by the fierce chemistry of my dreams 
into insufferable splendor that fretted my heart.” All this was 
accompanied by a deep-seated anxiety and gloomy melancholy, 
that seemed to descend into chasms and sunless abysses, depths 
below depths, from which it appeared hopeless to reascend. 
Time and space expanded into infinity. He felt as if he had 
lived a hundred years in one night. And, finally, the minut- 
est incidents of childhood, or forgotten scenes of later years, 
were recalled. In these four respects there were certainly as 
many elements of purgatory presented, as one human being, 
with shattered health and gnawing dyspepsia, could endure, 
and survive. “Think of me,” he says, “as of one, even 
when four months had passed, still agitated, writhing, throb- 
bing, palpitating, shattered ; and much in the situation of one 
who has been racked.’’ And on a renunciation, after seven- 
teen years’ use and eight years’ abuse of opium, he still suf- 
fered; his “dreams are not yet perfectly calm; sleep is tu- 
multuous, and, like the gates of Paradise to our first parents, 
when looking back from afar, it is still 
‘With dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms.’” 

Dr. Medhurst thus describes the opium-smoker of China: — 

“ The outward appearances are sallowness of the complexion, blood- 
less cheeks and lips, sunken eye, with a dark circle round the eyelids, 
and a haggard countenance. There is a peculiar appearance of the 
face of a smoker not noticed in any other condition; the skin assumes 
a pale, waxy appearance, as if all the fat were removed from beneath 
the skin. Te hollows of the countenance, the eyelids, fissure and 
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corners of the lips, depression at the angle of the jaw, and the temples, 
take on a peculiar dark appearance, not that resulting from chronic 
diseases, but as if some dark matter were deposited beneath the skin. 
In fine, a confirmed opium-smoker presents a most melancholy appear- 
ance, haggard, dejected, with a lack-lustre eye, and a slovenly and 
feeble gait.” 


Dr. Ball writes : — 


“Throughout the districts of China may be seen walking skeletons, 
— families wretched and beggared by drugged fathers and husbands, — 
multitudes who have lost house and home dying in the streets, in the 
fields, on the banks of the river, without even a stranger to care for 
them while alive, and, when dead, left exposed to view till they become 
offensive masses.” 


A Malay, who was apprehended on some criminal charge, 

when locked up, was, as a matter of course, deprived of opium 
for some days; but he pined away so rapidly, that, although 
only four or five days in confinement, he could not leave the 
jail when released, but was carried out; having entered the 
place as strong and muscular a man as could be met with. 
Another inveterate opium-smoker makes his confession that, 
after his quantity is consumed, 
“he feels no desire for sleep until twelve or two in the morning, 
when he falls into disturbed slumbers. When he awakes, his head 
is giddy, confused, and painful, his mouth is dry, he has great thirst, 
he has no appetite, can neither read nor write, suffers pains in all 
his bones and muscles, and gasps for breath; he wishes to bathe, but 
cannot stand the shock. This state continues until he gets his morn- 
ing pipe, when he can eat and drink a little, and after that attend to 
his business. ‘ Look, he says, appealing to himself, ‘I was, ere I 
gave way to this accursed vice, stout, strong, and able for anything. 
I loved my wife and children, attended to my business, and was happy : 
but now I am thin, meagre, and wretched. I can receive enjoyment 
from nothing but the pipe; my passions are gone; and if I am railed 
at, and abused like a dog, I return not an angry word.’” 


The irresistible power which opium acquires over the minds 
of its votaries, is not less wonderful than the pleasure it con- 
fers during the exciting stage of its action. Of the slavery 
to which it reduces the strongest minds we have a remarkable 
example in Coleridge. He struggled desperately to break 
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the habit. At one time he hired porters to guard the doors 
of the druggists’ stores, with orders to prevent his entrance, 
for replenishing his stock of opium. But when they strove 
to obey his orders and force him away, this poor slave of 
narcotics would countermand his directions, and imperiously 
bid them to admit him, for that was his will, and that he 
paid them to obey. Subsequently he put himself into the 
hands of a medical man, but here again he failed. For while 
he pretended to be gradually lessening the dose under medi- 
cal instruction, and while his friends were congratulating 
themselves that he was in the process of cure, he was all the 
while buying laudanum secretly, and drinking it in as large 
doses as before. A deception so base and degrading as this 
well illustrates the state to which his moral sense was re- 
duced. Yet he was fully conscious of his condition, and had 
not lost his desire for relief; for he writes: — 

“There is no hope. O God, how willingly would I place myself 
under Dr. Fox, in his establishment! for my case is a species of mad- 
ness, only that it is a derangement, an utter impotence of the volition, 
and not of the intellectual faculties. You bid me rouse myself. Go, 
bid a man paralytic in both arms, to rub them briskly together, and 
that will cure him. ‘ Alas!’ he would reply, ‘that I cannot move my 
arms is my complaint and my misery.’” 

Even greater misery he describes in another letter. 

“Conceive a poor, miserable wretch, who for many years has been 
attempting to beat off pain, by a constant recurrence to a vice that 
reproduces it. Conceive a spirit in hell, employed in tracing out for 
others the road to that heaven from which his crimes exclude him! 
In short, conceive whatever is most wretched, helpless, and hopeless, 
and you will form as tolerable a notion of my state, as it is possible 


for a good man to have.” * 


It is probably rare for the Chinese to discontinue opium- 
smoking until death releases them. They resort to any shifts 
to obtain it; for without it they perish. Dr. Medhurst speaks 
of two respectable young men, sons of an officer of high rank, 
well informed, having received a good education, and accus- 
tomed to good society. So inveterate was their habit of opium- 
smoking, and so large the quantity necessary to keep up the 
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stimulus, that their funds were exhausted. Friends relieved 
their necessities again and again; but it was impossible to 
give them bread and opium too, and they died in the most 
abject and destitute condition. As soon as these poor crea- 
tures are unable to obtain the opium on which their very life 
depends, they droop, and perish by the road-side. 

An Englishman at Hong-Kong, desirous of seeing opium as 
it passes in commerce, was shown, by a Parsee friend in his 
opium warehouse, two chests filled with balls of the size of 
a Dutch cheese. These are globes of jelly-like opium, en- 
closed in a crust or rind. 

“The Parsee tapped one, and drew forth about a spoonful of the 
drug. It was not the opium which engaged the traveller’s attention ; 
it was the effect it produced upon the surrounding coolies. He had 
never seen before excitement in a Chinaman’s face. He had seen them 
tried for their lives, and condemned to death. He had seen them laugh 
heartily at a gesture at a sing-song; and he once saw a witness grin 
with great delight, as he unexpectedly saw his most intimate friend 
among a crowd of prisoners in the dock. But these coolies, when they 
saw that opium, opened their horizontal, slit-shaped eyes, till they grew 
round and starting ; their limbs, so lax and limpid when not in actual 
strain of labor, were stiff from excitement; every head was pressed 
forward, every hand seemed ready to clutch. There was a possibility 
that it would be put down upon the window-sill, near which the stranger 
and his Parsee friend were standing, and there could be seen the 
shadow of fingers ready to slide in. It was almost certain that it would 
be thrown aside, and there was the grand hope of an opium debauch 
gratis, and this was the state of mind that hope created.” 


Well may the Chinese compare the English with that race 
of white men whom their traditions assert to have introduced 
opium among some neighboring islanders, for the purpose of 
subduing them. When the natives had contracted the fatal 
habit, they lost their manliness, and were unable either to 
resist their invaders or to live without them, since they sup- 
plied them with opium. Yet, although much of the misery 
of the opium-smoking Chinese is traceable to English avarice, 
which derives an annual income of some siz million pounds 
sterling from the labors of the East India Company in raising 
opium in India, and smuggling it into China for sale, yet the 
English are not now the only persons at fault. Undoubtedly 
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they first fostered the evil habit, which has grown so powerful 
that the restrictive laws against the importation and use of 
opium are practically a dead letter, — so much so, that M. Huc 
mentions seeing opium smoked openly in all the Chinese tri- 
bunals of justice. More than this, opium is grown in China 
itself. We are told that any one who penetrates into the 
amphitheatre of mountains which bounds the Ningpo plain 
will see valleys upon valleys of fine, rich land covered with 
poppies. The official reports deplore this, but cannot prevent 
it; and it is estimated that sixty thousand chests are annually 
raised there. 

The Turks and Hindoos manifest the pernicious effects of 
opium consumption in indolence, ignorance, and degeneracy. 
Yet a moderate indulgence, even long continued, is not as 
immediately and universally deleterious and fatal as some 
would represent. Says Dr. Eatwell, of the East India Com- 
pany’s service, whose knowledge of this subject is very ex- 
tensive : — 

“The proofs are still wanting to show that the moderate use of opium 
produces more pernicious effects upon the constitution than the moder- 
ate use of spirituous liquors ; whilst, at the same time, it is certain that 
the consequences of the abuse of the former are less appalling in their 
effects upon the victim, and less disastrous to society at large, than the 
consequences of the abuse of the latter.” * 

As with all other bad habits, in this it is chiefly the excess 
which is hurtful. We have here the testimony of the very 
intelligent special correspondent of the London Times from 
China, in 1857. He tells us that the Chinaman detests beer 
and wine, and his tobacco is very poor, while tea is an insuffi- 
cient narcotic; but as there was never found, in any age or 
clime, a people without some stimulant in which they indulged, 
and as the Chinese have not attractions enough at home to 
make them domestic, nor any means of cheap moral excite- 
ment, they fall into the habit of opium-smoking. In giving 
his own experience as to what he saw of the habit, he contin- 
ues thus : — 

“ At Ningpo I accepted an invitation to visit the opium-dens. I had 
seen the opium-eaters of Constantinople and Smyrna, and the haschisch- 
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eaters of Constantinople, and I was prepared for emaciated forms and 
trembling limbs. The Chinese exhibition was sufficiently disgusting, 
but was otherwise quite a failure. These opium-dens are ordinary 
Chinese cottages, with a room about twelve feet square, furnished with 
a bed, a table, and a sofa. In the first we entered, three men sat upon 
the bed, and two upon the sofa. There was the opium-pipe, the lamp, 
and the small porcelain cup of treacly-looking opium. One of the cus- 
tomers takes the pipe and the lamp, then dips a pin into the opium, 
turns if round and round till he has the proper quantity of the jellified 
drug, inserts the pin in the pipe, applies the pipe to the flame of the 
lamp, and at the same time draws up the vapor by two or three long 
inhalations, — not whiffs, for he draws it into his lungs. Then he 
passes on the pipe, the opium being consumed, and gradually lets the 
vapor slowly return through his mouth and his nose. The members 
of this convivial society were good-humored and communicative. One 
was a chair coolie; a second, a tradesman; a third, a runner: they 
were all of that class of urban population which is just above the low- 
est. They were, however, neither emaciated nor infirm. The chair 
coolie was a sturdy fellow; the runner seemed well able to run; and 
the tradesman, who said he was thirty-eight years old, was remarked 
by all of us to be a singularly young-looking man for that age. He 
had smoked opium for seven years. 

“T only take the experiment for what it is worth. There must be 
very many most lamentable specimens of the effects of indulgence 
in this vicious practice, although we did not happen to see any of them 
that morning. They are not, however, so universal, nor even so com- 
mon, as travellers are pleased to say they are. But if our visit was a 
failure in one respect, it was fully instructive in another. In the first 
house we visited, no man spent, on an average, less than 80 cash (8 
cents) a day on his opium-pipe. One man said he spent 120 cash. 
The chair coolie spends 80 cash, and his average earnings are 100 
cash a day. English physicians, unconnected with the missionary 
societies, have assured me that the coolie opium-smoker dies, not from 
opium, but from starvation. If he starves himself for his pipe, we need 
not ask what happens to his family.” 


Many persons who use opium attain a fair age. Christison, 
in his work on poisons, refers to numerous cases of excessive 
opium-taking, in which the subjects reached the usual term 
of life. A well-known literary character, about fifty years old, 
has taken laudanum for‘ twenty-five years. A lady of fifty- 
five, who enjoys good health, has taken opium many years. 
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Another woman, who had been in the practice of taking two 
ounces of laudanum daily for many years, died at the age of 
sixty. A gentleman, dying at sixty-three, drank laudanum to 
excess from the age of fifteen, and his daily allowance was a 
quart of a mixture consisting of three parts laudanum, and 
one of alcohol. A lady, living at seventy-four, has taken 
laudanum for forty years; and another, of like habits, lived 
to be eighty years old. Coleridge reached the age of sixty- 
two; and, finally, De Quincey died between seventy and 
eighty years old, confessing to an experience of opium of fifty- 
two years. 

Some years ago a suit-at-law took place in consequence of 
the death of the Earl of Mar, who having been an opium-eater, 
the life-insurance company refused to pay the amount of his 
insurance, on this ground, to his representatives. Dr. Christi- 
son testified that the facts would certainly tend to show that 
the practice of eating opium is not so injurious, and an opium- 
eater’s life not so uninsurable, as is commonly thought. The 
result of the trial was that the company were obliged to pay 
the full amount. 

Now all this proves only that opium, used carefully as a 
narcotic indulgence, is not a direct poison. It does not re- 
move one particle of the curse which it inflicts as a degrading 
habit, dangerous in the excess it induces, horrible in the ago- 
nies it sometimes causes, fatal to all active life and energy, 
and hardly to be relinquished but with life itself. 

No man has so glowingly eulogized the bliss of opium as De 
Quincey. It is only fair, in looking at all sides of the ques- 
tion, to repeat his description, before leaving this part of the 
subject. 


“QO just, subtle, and all-conquering opium! that, to the hearts of 
rich and poor alike, for the wounds that will never heal, and for the 
pangs of grief that tempt the spirit to rebel, bringest an assuaging 
balm ; eloquent opium! that with thy potent rhetoric stealest away 
the purposes of wrath, pleadest effectually for relenting pity, and, 
through one night’s heavenly sleep, callest back to the guilty man the 
visions of his infancy, and hands washed pure from blood. O just and 
righteous opium! that to the chancery of dreams summonest, for the 
triumphs of despairing innocence, false witnesses, and confoundest per- 
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jury, and dost reverse the sentences of unrighteous judges ; thou build- 
est upon the bosom of darkness, out of the fantastic imagery of the 
brain, cities and temples, beyond the art of Phidias and Praxiteles, — 
beyond the splendors of Babylon and Hekatompylos ; and from the 
‘anarchy of dreaming sleep’ callest into sunny light the faces of long- 
buried beauties, and the blessed household countenances, cleansed from 
the ‘dishonors of the grave.’ Thou only givest these gifts to man, and 
thou hast the keys of Paradise, O just, subtle, and mighty opium !” 


There is one relation in which this drug deserves all the 
praise that the most ardent fancy can heap upon it ; and that 
is its relation to sickness and pain. Here it may indeed be 
called “ the Gift of God.” Sydenham said that he would not 
practise medicine without opium ; and no modern sceptic has 
been bold enough to exclude it from his barren list of indis- 
pensable drugs. No other narcotic is so trustworthy, and so 
sure, in the average of constitutions, to produce sleep, soothe 
pain, relax painful spasm, and support the vitality under the 
most terrible strains of severe injury, or the slow drainage of 
chronic disease. The multitude who have gone before us, and 
those over whose thousand sick-beds in every civilized land 
the angel of death is hovering, uncertain where to strike, could 
they speak, would but repeat the same thanks for the com- 
fortable intervals and the calm nights afforded them in their 
anguish by this divine benefaction. So, too, might many a 
stricken soul refer to it as the giver of calmness, self-pos- 
session, and peace in its dying moments, and thus promoting 
its euthanasia. To the physician who has thus watched its 
influence it seems certain that this was the only and the 
unique use for which Providence intended it; and that its 
employment as an indulgence by those in health is but a base 
perversion of its higher powers. 

While we have long been accustomed to regard the Oriental 
nations as a race of opium-eaters, we have congratulated our- 
selves that such vile habits did not concern us of Europe or 
America. But serious, though vague, rumors from time to 
time reach our ears, that in England, and even in this coun- 
try, the practice is not unknown, but is increasing yearly in 
extent. It is certainly true of England, that the importation 
of opium has ¢ripled in the last fifteen years, —a ratio of 
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increase far exceeding that of the population. How far this 
may be due to increased exportation, to new uses of the drug, 
or to the manufacture of its alkaloids, and how far to opium- 
eating, it is impossible, in the absence of statistics, to deter- 
mine definitely. England imports 80,000 pounds of opium 
annually ; retains 42,000 pounds for home consumption, and 
manufactures and exports 112 pounds of morphia. The 
United States imported and retained for domestic use 66,000 
pounds, in 1859, or one third more than England, though 
the population is about the same. This is less than one 
tenth of the amount used per head in China. To obtain 
the exact difference between the amount imported and the 
amount lawfully consumed in medical use, is difficult, if not 
impossible. 

De Quincey long ago pointed out many suspicious circum- 
stances, which would imply a pretty large amount of opium- 
eating. Counting up the number in one small class of 
society, his own literary or eminent contemporaries, he easily 
collected a very considerable number of opiophagi. We 
may argue from one class to the rest, if we recollect two 
other facts which the same author ascertained. Three Lon- 
don druggists, remote from one another, assured him that 
the number of amateur opium-eaters was immense, and that 
they had great difficulty in distinguishing this class from 
those who purchased the drug for suicide, — both requiring 
large quantities. He was also informed by several cotton 
manufacturers of Manchester, that their operatives were rap- 
idly getting into the practice of opium-eating, because it was 
a cheaper indulgence than the use of alcoholic spirits, in 
hard times. 

We venture to say, that there is hardly an apothecary’s 
shop in this city which has not at least one habitual pur- 
chaser of large quantities of opium, while we very often hear 
of individuals buying a bottle of laudanum, drinking several 
ounces in the presence of the affrighted clerk, and walking 
away unharmed, since it is their regular allowance. It is 
to be feared, too, that this seductive habit prevails among 
females to a very considerable degree. In our brief expe- 
rience we have known of two female opium-eaters, and 
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heard of others. There is a large class also, not included 
in this list, who habitually use heavy doses of opium, to ren- 
der endurable a life which is consuming away by painful 
chronic disease. 

In the marshy and malarious districts of England, opium 
is taken as a protection from fever and ague. This is a 
specious excuse for those who wish to indulge in a nar- 
cotic. More opium is sold in Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, 
and Manchester, than in other parts of Great Britain. 

Alton Locke, riding with a yeoman of the Fen country, 
has this conversation with him :— 

“*Love ye, then! they as dinnot take spirits down thor, tak’ their 
pennord o’ elevation, then, — women folk especial.’ 

“* What ’s elevation ?’ 

“Oh! ho! ho! Yow goo into druggist’s shop o’ market-day, into 
Cambridge, and you ‘ll see the little boxes, doozens and doozens, a’ 
ready on the counter; and never a Ven-man’s wife goo by, but what 
calls in for her pennord o’ elevation, to last her out the week. Well, 
it keeps women folk quiet, it do; and it ’s mortal good agin ago pains.’ 

“* But what is it?’ 

“* Opium, bor’ alive, opium !’” 

The uses of opium in medicine are many. It is given 
both alone and combined; and it enters as an ingredient 
into many officinal preparations. It is also largely con- 
sumed in the manufacture of its alkaloid, morphine. As 
this does not contain more than ten per cent of the crude 
opium, it follows that nine tenths of the whole bulk are lost 
in the manufacture. Besides this lawful consumption, which 
is large, opium is used secretly in patent medicines and 
quack preparations, to an enormous extent. In point of 
fact, two drugs form the grand “ stand-bys” of the maker 
of secret nostrums. For all purgatives, laxatives, and liver- 
regulators, aloes is used. For all anodyne, anti-spasmodic, 
anti-neuralgic combinations, for cough-mixtures, diarrhca- 
mixtures, infant carminatives, and “ soothing syrups,”’ opium, 
in the form of morphine, laudanum, or paregoric, is the sine 
qua non. Other ingredients may vary, but the certain and 
cheap narcotic never. We are sorry to say that those very 
remedies which are advertised and puffed as free from 
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opium or paregoric, and hence adapted to the tenderest 
infancy, often contain large amounts of this drug. Thus, 
Godfrey’s Cordial contains half a grain of opium to the 
ounce, and Dolby’s Carminative one eighth of a grain to 
the ounce. An infant was narcotized and killed by forty 
drops of this remedy. This is a rare case, to be sure; but 
all these preparations vary in strength, from the doubtful 
quality of the opium; and infants are peculiarly susceptible 
to the influence of narcotics. While these remedies are 
openly employed in the nursery, and perhaps clandestinely 
by indolent or sleepy nurses, there is another use of them 
which is both large and frightful. Opium is not inaptly 
called the “ poor child’s nurse.” It serves instead of a hu- 
man attendant, and hence the temptation it presents to poor 
women, who must leave their children to perform household 
labor, or are confined in factories. In the English manufac- 
turing towns such practices are exceedingly prevalent. In 
1843, it is stated on the authority of the public missionary, 
there were in the town of Preston, England, upward of six- 
teen hundred families in which Godfrey’s Cordial, or some 
analogous compound, was habitually employed. In one sec- 
tion of the town sixty-four per cent of the mortality was of 
children under five years of age. “The child sinks into a 
low, torpid state; wastes away into a skeleton, except the 
stomach, producing what is known as pot-belly. One woman 
said, ‘The sleeping-stuff made them that they were always 
dozing, and never cared for food. They pined away ; their 
heads got big, and they died.’” Not long since, an inquest 
was held in New York over an infant slowly poisoned by 
opium, by a brutal dry-nurse. We have seen a specimen of 
the opium-fed child in Boston, also. 

The opium which cannot be accounted for in the above 
ways must be eaten. In leaving this part of our subject, we 
would suggest the inquiry, whether the narcotic confessions 
of opium and hasheesh eaters have not done more harm 
than good, by making known the seductive properties of 
these powerful drugs, which, for humanity’s sake, had better 
been kept concealed, or confined to their Eastern homes. 
The intoxicating narcotic which is called Hasheesh is 
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the product of the hemp-plant. Though passing by differ- 
ent names, the Cannabis Sativa and the Cannabis Indica, 
or native and Indian hemp, are essentially the same plant. 
Climate seems to make all the difference between them. 
By that influence the fibres of the one harden into flax and 
cordage; while from the other exudes a fragrant green 
resin, which is powerfully narcotic. This resin is collected 
in a way similar to that employed in the case of opium. In 
the crude state, it is called churrus: the whole plant, 
gathered while in flower, and dried, is gunjah; the larger 
leaves and seed-capsules are called bang ; and a decoction, 
prepared by boiling the leaves and flowers with water to 
which fresh butter is added, and then evaporating to a thick 
syrup, is hasheesh. Hemp is consumed on the plains of 
India; on the slopes of the Himalayas; in Persia; in Tur- 
key ; in Northern Africa among the Moors; in Central and 
Southern Africa, even by the Hottentots; and also by the 
native Indians of Brazil. 

Dr. O’Shaughnessy, experimenting on an Indian with the 
extract of hemp, thus describes its effects. 


“ At two P. M. a grain of the resin of hemp was given to a rheu- 
matic patient ; at four P. M. he was very talkative, sang, called loudly 
for more food, and declared himself in perfect health. At six P. M. 
he was asleep. At eight he was found insensible, but breathing with 
perfect regularity. His pulse and skin were natural, and the pupils 
acted freely under light. Happening by chance to lift the patient’s 
arm, one can judge of my astonishment when I found it remained in 
the posture in which I placed it. We soon found that the patient had 
been thrown by the narcotic into that rarest of nervous states, cata- 
lepsy. We raised him to a sitting posture, and placed his arms and 
limbs in every imaginable attitude. A waxen figure could not be more 
pliant, or more stationary in each position, no matter how contrary to 
the natural gravity of the part. To all impressions he was meanwhile 
almost insensible. After a time this passed off, and left him uninjured.” 


M. Moreau made many experiments with hemp on his own 
person. He found that, when taken in small doses, it simply 
produced exhilaration of spirits. In doses sufficient to in- 
duce fantasia, it is followed by an intense feeling of happi- 
ness. 
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“Tt is really happiness which is produced by it; and by this I mean 
an enjoyment entirely moral, and by no means sensual, as might be 
supposed. For the haschish-eater is happy, not like the gourmand, or 
the famished man when satisfying his appetite, or the voluptuary in the 
gratification of his amative desires, — but like him who hears tidings 
which fill him with joy, or like the miser counting his treasures, the 
gambler who is successful at play, or the ambitious man who is intoxi- 
cated with success.” 

A good authority, Dr. Johnston, in his “ Chemistry of 
Common Life,” tells us that the extract of hemp differs 
from opium, not only in its sensible properties, but also in 
its effects upon the system. It does not lessen, but rather 
excites, appetite. It does not occasion nausea, dryness of the 
tongue, constipation, or diminished secretions, and is not usu- 
ally followed by that melancholy state of depression to which 
the opium-eater is subject. It differs also in causing dilata- 
tion of the pupil, and sometimes catalepsy, in stilling pain less 
than opium does, in less generally producing sleep, in the 
peculiar inebriating quality it possesses, in the phantasmata it 
awakens, and in its aphrodisiac effects. It does not produce 
an apathy to external impressions, like opium, but adds a sen- 
sitiveness and activity of all the feelings and senses, external 
and internal, to the intellectual activity imparted by opium. 
The latter shuts up the mind within itself, while the former 
throws it open to the most lively influence of every bodily 
sense. So the mental activity occasioned by hemp resembles 
more that of the waking than the sleeping man. The action 
of opium, too, is interrupted by disturbance and bodily mo- 
tion, while that of hemp is diminished by stillness and repose. 

Hemp, too, as well as opium, has its panegyrists, who can 
describe it thus : — 

“O kind and blissful mockery, when the manacled felon, on his bed 
of straw, is transported to the home of his innocent boyhood, and the 
pining and forsaken fair is happy with her fond and faithful lover, and 
the poor man hath abundance, and the dying man is in joyous health, 
and despair hath hope, and those that want are as though they wanted 
not, and they who weep are as though they wept not. But the fashion 
of these things passeth away.” 


The author of “The Hasheesh-Eater” seems to have first 
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indulged in this narcotic while still in his youth, and a mem- 
ber of some American college. His whole book has an air of 
truth, but of immaturity. We are not among those who be- 
lieve it a fiction, based on the reading and admiration of the 
* Confessions of an English Opium-Eater.” We shall con- 
sider and treat the book as a bona fide and most extraordinary 
experience, opening up a new world, to English readers, in 
the psychology of narcotics. Neither do we think it an imi- 
tation of De Quincey in style or incident. The author spe- 
cially disclaims any conscious plagiarism of thought or matter, 
although the similarity of the subjects treated of rendered 
some resemblances inevitable. The Hasheesh-Eater continued 
for several years in the practice, and he alludes to quite a 
number of acquaintances who also ate hemp, and whose delu- 
sions varied from mad mirth to coma. 

The Hasheesh-Eater began cautiously to experiment with 
the new narcotic, and it was not until after some days of ten- 
tative dallying that he took a dose large enough to produce 
any effect. The resinous extract of hemp is of very uncer- 
tain strength, and, although one or two grains are enough for 
a beginner in the East, it took thirty grains seriously to affect 
our author. This quantity he swallowed one evening, after 
tea, and remained until ten o’clock in the house of a friend. 
At that hour his strange sensations began. 

“ A shock, as of some unimagined vital force, shoots without warn- 
ing through my entire frame, leaping to my fingers’ ends, piercing my 
brain, startling me till I almost spring from my chair. I could not 
doubt it. I was in the power of the hasheesh influence. No pain 
anywhere, — not a twinge in any fibre,— yet a cloud of unutterable 
strangeness was settling upon me, and wrapping me impenetrably in 
from all that was natural or familiar. .... . Now for the first time I 
experienced that vast change which hasheesh makes in all measure- 
ments of time. The first word of the reply occupied a period sufficient 
for the action of a drama; the last left me in complete ignorance of 
any point far enough back in the past to date the commencement of the 
sentence. Its enunciation might have occupied years. I was not in 
the same life which had held me when I heard it begun. And now, 
with time, space expanded also. At my friend’s house one particular 
arm-chair was always reserved for me. I was sitting in it, at a dis- 
tance of hardly three feet from the table around which the members of 
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the family were grouped. Rapidly that distance widened. The whole 
atmosphere seemed ductile, and spun out endlessly into great spaces 
surrounding me on every side. We were in a vast hall, of which my 
friends and I occupied opposite extremities. The ceiling and walls 
ran upward with a gliding motion, as if vivified with a sudden force of 
resistless growth......I advanced towards the centre-table. With 
every step its distance increased. I nerved myself for a long pedes- 
trian journey. Still the lights, the faces, the furniture receded. At 
last, almost unconsciously, I reached them. It would be tedious to 
attempt to convey the idea of the time which my leave-taking con- 
sumed. Finally I was in the street. Beyond me the view stretched 
endlessly away. It was an unconverging vista, whose nearest lamps 
seemed separated from me by leagues. I was doomed to pass through 
a merciless stretch of space. A soul just disenthralled, setting out for 
his flight beyond the farthest visible star, could not be more over- 
whelmed with his newly acquired conception of the sublimity of distance 
than I was at that moment. Solemnly I began my infinite journey.” 


M. Moreau experienced very similar sensations while re- 
turning to his home, in Paris, under the influence of hemp. 
The Passage de Opéra, familiar to him for years, expanded 
into like colossal proportions before him, on this occasion. 

After various hallucinations, the Hasheesh-Eater began to 
experience a sense of active congestion of the brain, and an 
exaggerated consciousness, so to speak, of all the vital actions. 

“ My sensations began to be terrific, — not from any pain that I felt, 
but from the tremendous mystery of all around me and within me. By 
an appalling introversion, all the operations of vitality which, in our 
ordinary state, go on unconsciously, came vividly into my experience. 
Through every thinnest corporeal tissue and minutest vein I could 
trace the circulation of the blood along each inch of its progress. I 
knew when every valve opened, and when it shut; every sense was 
preternaturally awakened ; the room was full of a great glory. The 
beating of my heart was so clearly audible, that I wondered to find it 
unnoticed by those who were sitting by my side. So, now, that heart 
became a great fountain, whose jet played upward with loud vibra- 
tions, and, striking upon the roof of my skull as on a gigantic dome, fell 
back with a splash and echo into its resorvoir. Faster and faster came 
the pulsations, until at last I heard them no more, and the stream be- 
came one continuously pouring flood, whose roar resounded through all 
my frame. I gave myself up for lost, since judgment, which still sat 
unimpaired above my perverted senses, argued that congestion must 
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take place in a few moments, and close the drama with my death. But 
my clutch would not yet relax from hope. The thought struck me, 
Might not this rapidity of circulation be, after all, imaginary? I deter- 
mined to find out.” 

He was greatly comforted by finding that his pulse was only 
ninety a minute. After various hallucinations, including the 
constant recurrence of the enlargement of space and time, he 
went to bed, and experienced dreams, alternately splendid and 
deliciously quiet, all night. In the morning he awoke, feeling 
no bad effects from the indulgence, but fresh and well. Of 
course what was first tried for experiment, was repeated for 
the pleasure it afforded, and he gradually became the slave 
of the habit. After a continued use he began to have pain, 
craving, and horrible visions, like those of the opium-eater, 
which rendered it almost impossible for him to discontinue the 
indulgence. He struggled hard, he tells us; renounced the 
habit, relapsed, and finally reformed altogether. 

Hasheesh visions seem to be more active than those in- 
duced by opium, and quite as fantastic. Tremendous and 
awful apparitions alternate with scenes of mirth and tran- 
quillity. Race, talent, temperament, and association make the 
same differences that they do to the opium-eater. External 
influences, as those of scenery, cheerful rooms, and even light, 
are powerful accessories of the enjoyment. The introversion 
of consciousness to the internal vital acts is no more strange 
and incredible, than the like introversion which takes place in 
disease. Even in so functional a malady as dyspepsia, the 
sufferer becomes conscious of the presence, the shape, the 
motions, and pangs of an organ which he could not have 
sworn he possessed before. 

The Hasheesh-Eater says that there are only three ways 
of escape from the drug, — insanity, death, or abandonment. 
If he succeeded in the last, we must be permitted to say, that 
we think he came very near the first. He seems more crazy 
in his visions than the Opium-Eater. His hallucinations are 
often mystical; and he avows himself a transcendentalist ; 
of which, indeed, there is sufficient internal evidence in the 
style of his later chapters. He dabbles also in Mesmerism 
and Braidism to some degree. He fancies, in his visions, that 
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he has an intuition of the philosophy of Pythagoras, and that 
the views of that great philosopher were due to hemp. He 
even maintains the same ideas in his sober moments, and calls 
himself, in his Preface, ‘the son of Pythagoras.” Now we 
do not deny his claims to all this, and to talent and strong 
perceptions besides; nor do we, inexperienced as we are in 
narcotics, pretend to unveil the mysteries of hasheesh. But 
we submit the query whether the following circumstance is 
not much more like the hallucinations of a mild lunatic, — or 
those early stages of insanity which we oftener see at home, 
in private life, than in asylums, which it is not advanced 
enough to reach,—than the reasonings of a sound philos- 
ophy ? 

“One thing related of Pythagoras and his friends has seemed very 
striking to me. ‘There is a legend that, as he was passing a river, its 
waters called up to him, in the presence of his followers, ‘ Hail! Py- 
thagoras.’ Frequently, while in the power of the hasheesh delirium, 
have I heard inanimate things sonorous with such voices. On every 
side they have saluted me, from rocks and trees and waters and sky; 
in my happiness filling me with intense exultation, as I heard them 
welcoming their master; in my agony heaping nameless curses on my 
head, as I went away into an eternal exile from all sympathy. Of this 
tradition of Jamblichus I feel an appreciation which almost convinces 
me that the voice of the river was indeed heard, though only by the 


quickened mind of some hasheesh-glorified esoteric.” 


The Hasheesh-Eater is a scholar and a fine writer; but 
he has not the direct pathos, power, and pomp of diction 
of De Quincey. His jokes and puns strike us as poor, as he 
fears they may, when viewed apart from hasheesh. He thinks 
he has an intuitive power of tracing derivations in etymology. 
But we fancy that every hard student has felt the same at 
times. It seems like intuition, but is really only the uncon- 
scious maturing of previously acquired knowledge. Yet this 
author has many excellences, and is deserving of our thanks 
for the only English treatise on Hasheesh, as well as for the 
terrible warning his personal experience affords us. Like 
other hemp-eaters, he was afflicted with painful visions and 
apparitions in his dreams long after he had renounced the 
drug. He closes the history of his abandonment of hemp 
with the following touching paragraph : — 
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“The progress into recovery has been by slow degrees, yet a pro- 
gress after all. Ever and anon a return of the former suffering has 
made it necessary to spend half the night in walking; but the sense 
that every step forward was also a step, however infinitesimal, upward, 
is a greater relief than the possibility of once more journeying through 
the rosiest realms of the former hasheesh happiness. At least, for the 
present, — as a proviso to the proposition, let this be added, — for he 
who has once looked upon great glories cannot but hope to behold 
them again, when Nature is freed from all the grossness which makes 
them painful in the present state, and they shall come to him, not 
through walls which they must melt to make a passage-way, but like 
the sunlight, which, falling joyously and harmlessly, bathes the fore- 
head of the little child asleep.” 


Next to salt, tobacco is the article most universally used by 
man, with the exception of the cereal grains. The tobacco 
zone girdles the globe. From the equator, through fifty de- 
grees of latitude, it grows, and is consumed on every con- 
tinent. With a partial exception in favor of the hop, tobacco 
is the sole recognized narcotic of civilization. Opium and 
hemp, if indulged in, are concealed by the Western nations. 
Not so with tobacco, which the majority of civilized men use, 
and the minority rather deprecate than denounce. It is at 
once the most common and the most innocent of the narcot- 
ics. More people consume tobacco than all united that use 
opium, hemp, and the betel; or, in other words, nigh three 
fourths of the whole human race. Tobacco, too, is the fee- 
blest narcotic, and does not give rise to the palpable bad 
effects of the others. 

The honor of introducing it to England is divided between 
Raleigh, Drake, and Hawkins. It became at once popular; 
and, in spite of restrictive laws, its use has steadily and very 
largely increased. A century and a half ago the import of 
tobacco into England did not exceed one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, but now they reach thirty million pounds, 
or a pound per head of the population; and government de- 
rives a revenue from it of twenty millions of dollars. The 
consumption of Austria in 1856 was eighty-five million pounds. 
And the United States are nearly as bad, as they raise two 
hundred million pounds, export one hundred and twenty-two, 
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and reserve seventy-cight millions for home consumption. In 
1851, the city of New York spent 3,650,000 dollars for cigars, 
and only 3,102,500 dollars for bread. The United States, to 
be sure, furnish one twentieth of the estimated production 
of tobacco in the whole world. All the States, with five ex- 
ceptions, share in the growth of this great staple. Confining 
our attention to those which raise a million pounds and up- 
wards, we find Connecticut and Indiana cited at one million 
each; Ohio and North Carolina at from ten to twelve mil- 
lions; Missouri, Tennessee, and Maryland, from seventeen 
to twenty-one millions; and Kentucky and Virginia, about 
fifty-six million pounds. As for other countries, M. Huc esti- 
mates the number of smokers in China at 300,000,000 per- 
sons. It has been estimated by those curious to reduce such 
matters to statistics, that the human family spends annually 
250,000,000 pounds sterling, or about 1,250,000,000 dollars, 
in the gratification of this one habit. Nor does this begin to 
represent the amounts paid for extraneous necessities to the 
consumption of tobacco; such as pipes, for instance, of which 
the French town of St. Omer alone produces yearly 30,000,000. 

The tobacco-leaf is consumed by man usually in three ways: 
by smoking, snuffing, and chewing. It is smoked in the East 
Indies, China, Siam, Turkey, Persia, over Europe generally, 
and in America. Women smoke habitually in China, the East 
and West Indies, and to a less extent in South America, Spain, 
and France. The latter country is the home of snuff, though 
it is used all over Europe and the United States. The women 
of some of the Southern States consume snuff in a more dis- 
gusting way, as described in a Virginia paper. 


“ Eighty per cent of the women of our State may be safely set down 
as snuff-dippers. In this number are included all ages, colors, and 
conditions. This practice is generally prevalent in the pine districts 
of North Carolina, and in many parts of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, and Eastern Tennessee. It may be thus described. 
A female snufflipper takes a short stick, and, wetting it, dips it into 
her snufl-box, and then rubs the gathered dust all about her mouth, into 
the interstices of her teeth, and so forth, where she allows it to remain 
until its strength has been fully absorbed. Others hold the stick thus 
loaded with snuff in the cheek, like a quid of tobacco, and suck it with 
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decided relish, while engaged in their ordinary avocations ; while others 
simply fill the mouth with snuff, and thus imitate, to all intents and 
purposes, the chewing propensities of the men. In the absence of 
snuff, tobacco in the plug or leaf is invariably resorted to.” 

The women of Paraguay chew tobacco habitually and openly, 
and with their fair fingers take the tobacco out of their mouths 
before saluting one. Perhaps a Yankee would have little 
right to complain of such practices. 

Now men will not resort to such practices and to such ex- 
pense without a sufficient reason; and we may therefore con- 
clude that an article so widely used must possess some pecu- 
liar quality producing a desirable effect; also, since so many 
races use tobacco without any great physical deterioration, 
that it cannot produce any marked deleterious effect. The 
leaves of this plant owe their properties to certain invari- 
able active principles, which are two in number, —a volatile 
alkali and a volatile oil, called nicotin and nicotianin, re- 
spectively. A third powerful constituent is developed by 
combustion, which is named the empyreumatic oil. But from 
various chemical researches, we are forced to believe that the 
only constituent worthy of much attention, as the very soul 
and essence of the plant, is the organic base, nicotin or nico- 
tia. But this is a violent poison,—a few drops of it will kill 
quite large animals, as a cat or dog. It varies in amount in 
different kinds of tobacco, from two to eight per cent, but is 
present in all: undoubtedly a certain amount of it is intro- 
duced into the system with every cigar, or quid, or pinch of 
snuff. It is just as certain that it produces the narcotic or 
sedative effects of the herb, as it is that it would kill, if pure. 
But poisons are to be judged by their effects; for this is the 
only means we have of knowing them to be such. And if a 
poison is in common use, we must embrace all the results of 
such use in a perfect generalization, before we can decide 
impartially. We do not hesitate to eat peaches, though we 
know that they owe their flavor to prussic acid. The breath 
of chlorine is deadly, but we daily eat it with impunity, 
wrapped in its poison-proof envelope of sodium, as common 
salt. Nay, carbonic acid is, among the gases, the most hostile 
to our lungs, but we drink it in soda-water or champagne 
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unharmed. Hence we conclude that the evil results of the 
use of tobacco are to be determined by its proved physiologi- 
cal effects, and not by general arguments based on the fact 
that it contains a poison. 

What is absolutely known is not much. There are two 
chief charges against it, which require notice. The first is, 
that tobacco wastes and vitiates the saliva, and thus prevents 
it from performing its office in digestion, — that of turning 
starch into sugar. The waste of saliva, in excessive spitting, 
is certainly a serious evil. But the later physiologists have 
renounced the theory of a sugar-making function of the saliva, 
and confine its intended use to the mere lubrication of the 
food. And even if it did make sugar of the starchy food, and 
tobacco prevented this change, yet this would not have so very 
deleterious an effect, since the secretion of the pancreas is fully 
capable of completing that change alone, in the second stomach. 

The second charge is, that tobacco shatters the nervous sys- 
tem, as well as produces dyspepsia. In excess, it undoubtedly 
does this, but so will coffee and tea, or even common food if 
the stomach be constantly overloaded and overworked. In 
moderation, we do not believe that it thus works. Nothing 
proves it. Nervousness is due, often, to a thousand other 
causes, as temperament, constitution, habits, and particularly 
excessive work, in a slender organization. Tobacco is a seda- 
tive or nervine. Many men make it the vis a tergo of their 
daily tasks, just as others use coffee and tea. Students, men 
of sedentary professional habits, or those subject to much 
excitement in business and politics, sometimes show debility 
and languor, or agitation and nervousness, while they smoke 
or chew tobacco. Are want of exercise, want of air, and want 
of rest to be eliminated as causes, while tobacco is made the 
scapegoat of all the injury they do? The minor, rarely the 
graver, affections of the nervous system follow the use of 
tobacco in excess. We admit this willingly; but we deny 
that those effects attend its moderate use by persons of ordi- 
nary health. This second charge is more vague and indefinite 
than the other, and the answer is also less susceptible of proof. 
Both sides can avail themselves of circumstantial evidence 
alone, and we must judge by experience among the world of 
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smokers. That this class of tobacco consumers constitutes so 
large a proportion of every people, and that nations still remain 
in normal health and vigor, is a strong point in our argument 
against any marked deleterious effects being produced by the 
ordinary use of tobacco. 

We do not know that, even if space permitted, we should 
come any nearer to a conclusion of the argument, so utterly 
impossible is it to procure exact data of effects which cannot 
be eliminated from those of a thousand other anti-hygienic 
influences of civilized life, or to judge of facts which do not 
admit of direct numerical analysis. Both Pereira and Christi- 
son agree that “ no well ascertained ill effects have been shown 
to result from the habitual practice of smoking”; and M. Du- 
chatelet, as the result of his researches among four thousand 
workmen in the tobacco manufactories of France, who were 
constantly exposed to and impregnated with its narcotic influ- 
ence, found no evidence of its being unwholesome. 

Two sets of experiments were made with tobacco by Dr. 
Hammond, who was not in the habit of using it in any form. 
During these experiments, he smoked four hundred and fifty 
grains of tobacco daily. The first series was made when a 
sufficiency of food was taken to keep up the weight and vigor 
of the body; and the second, when an insufficient quantity 
was taken. He found that, — 

1. Tobacco does not materially affect the excretion of car- 
bonic acid through the lungs, but that it lessens the amount 
of aqueous vapor. 

2. It diminishes the amount of the excretions, and, while 
lessening the quantity of urea and chlorine, it increases the 
sum of the uric, phosphoric, and sulphuric acids given off. 

The fact that the amount of carbonic acid was not dimin- 
ished would indicate that the consumption of the fat of the 
body is not lessened by the use of tobacco. The general met- 
amorphosis of the tissues would seem to be retarded, seeing 
that both the urea and the chlorine excreted are diminished in 
amount; but, as the phosphoric and sulphuric acids are in- 
creased, we can explain the apparent inconsistency in these 
results only by assuming that there is an increased oxidation 
of the phosphorus and sulphur of the brain and the nervous 
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tissues, although the metamorphosis of the other nitrogenous 
tissues is lessened. 

Tobacco, like alcohol, coffee, and tea, arrests metamorpho- 
sis, and hence, in one sense, it is a food, since we are virtually 
nourished by what we save. When the food is sufficient to 
preserve the weight of the body, tobacco increases that weight ; 
and when the food is not sufficient, and the body in conse- 
quence loses weight, it restricts that loss. But it differs from 
alcohol in being unattended with any unpleasant effects upon 
the circulatory system, though its action on the brain is ap- 
parent in increased nervous excitement, followed by a pleasant 
feeling of ease and contentment. 

A writer of high authority says of its physiological action : 
“ That its greater and first effect is to assuage and allay, and 
soothe the system in general. That its lesser and second, or 
after effect, is to excite and invigorate, and at the same time 
give steadiness and fixity to the powers of thought.” Either 
of these effects will predominate, we conceive, according to 
the intellectual state of the individual, as well as in accord- 
ance with the amount used. The pleasure derived from tobac- 
co is very hard to be defined, since it is negative rather than 
positive, and to be estimated more by what it prevents than 
by what it produces. It relieves the little vexations of life, 
soothes the harassed mind, and promotes quiet reflection. 
This it does most of all when used sparingly, and after labor. 
But if incessantly consumed, it keeps up a constant, but mild, 
cerebral exhilaration. The mind acts more promptly and 
more continuously under its use. After a full meal, if it does 
not help, it at least hides digestion, and gives it that fecling 
of quiet ease which would probably exist naturally in a state 
of perfect health. Smoking is eminently social, and favors 
domestic habits. In this way, we contend, it prevents drink- 
ing, rather than leads toit. The need of alcoholic stimulus is 
not more, if so much, felt by those who use it as by others. 
Although some still associate the cigar with the bar-room, this 
idea is, or should be, obsolete. The poor man’s pipe retains 
him by his own fireside, while it softens for him domestic 
asperities. 

In the words of eulogium of Salvation Yeo, in “ Amyas 
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Leigh”: “ For when all things were made, none was made 
better than this; to be a lone man’s companion, a bachelor’s 
friend, a hungry man’s food, a sad man’s cordial, a wakeful 
man’s sleep, and a chilly man’s fire, sir!” We cannot sub- 
scribe fully to this, and we believe that excess is bad. But we 
may well yield a little, lest more be taken. For we cannot 
assume the highest stand-point of the reformers, and inculcate 
a total abstinence from all narcotics. Men will have some- 
thing of this kind; all history, past and contemporaneous, 
proves it. And, if not allowed coffee, tea, and tobacco, they 
will the more surely have recourse to opium or hemp. Even 
the poor Siberian, cut off from other narcotics or sedatives, 
digs from beneath the snows a humble toadstool, which sup- 
plies his craving for a nervous stimulant. 

In all the lower orders of creation, the normal state is pre- 
served. Health is the rule, and sickness the rare exception. 
Demand and supply are exactly balanced. The contraction 
of the voluntary muscles, and the expenditure of nervous 
power consequent on locomotion, the temperate use of the five 
senses, and the quiet, regular performance of the great organic 
processes, limit the life and the waste of the creature. But 
when the brain expands into the dome-like cranium of the 
human being, a new and incessant call is made on the repara- 
tive forces. The nervous system has its demands increased 
a hundred-fold. We think, and we exhaust; we scheme, 
imagine, study, worry, and enjoy, and proportionately we 
waste. In the rude and primitive nations this holds good 
much less than among civilized people. Yet even among 
them, the faculties whose possession involves this loss have 
been ever exercised to repair it by artificial means. In the 
busy life of to-day, how much more is this the case? Over- 
worked brains and stomachs, underworked muscles and limbs, 
soon derange the balance of supply and demand. We waste 
faster than enfeebled digestion can well repair. We feel 
always a little depressed; we restore the equilibrium tempo- 
rarily by stimulation, — some with coffee and tea, others with 
tobacco. How much resort to the more powerful and fasci- 
nating narcotics these innocent stimulants prevent, we can 
only judge by the weakness of human nature and their vast 
consumption. 
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Art. VI. — North America. By AntHony TRoLLope, Author 
of “ The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” “The Three 
Clerks,” “The Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson,” 
* Doctor Thorne,” “ Framley Parsonage,” “ Orley Farm,” 
&e., &e., &c. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1862. 
12mo. pp. 623. 


Jonn Butt has a great passion for writing travels. He does 
not appear to have travelled more or farther than his neigh- 
bors; but he has more to say about his “‘ wanderings ”’ than 
all of them together. Nor does he appear to be impelled by 
any laudable desire of instructing his countrymen about the 
geography and customs of the countries he visits. Certainly 
he has not succeeded, and his Transatlantic brethren are still 
asked, by the most refined and best-educated Englishmen, 
whether pine-apples do not grow in Boston, and whether the 
Anglo-Saxon race has not dwindled in America. Read any 
one of the books of travel which are issued every month 
from the London press, with such titles as “Six Weeks in 
Canada,” “ Vacation Tourists,” “ A Run to Malta,” “ Ram- 
bles in the East,” (the short time spent in the country seems 
always to be put forward as a special recommendation,) and 
you will find that three fourths of the book are filled with 
complaints of hotels, ridicule of manners, and criticisms of in- 
stitutions. John is so continually growling, that his national 
oath has become as his patronymic on the other side of the 
Channel, and his chief purpose in travelling seems to be to 
give his opinion about his neighbors’ affairs. He has one 
standard, to which he brings everything, and whatever does 
not square with that must be bad. Fortunately for John, 
most of his neighbors cannot read, or do not take the trouble 
to read, his effusions, or he would be more unpopular than he 
is. His American cousins, on the contrary, using the same 
language, can read, and do read, everything he writes, espe- 
cially about them; and no matter how insignificant the au- 
thor, or how contemptible his opinions, they are wounded to 
the quick. This sensitiveness is very silly. Joln abuses every- 
body else, himself included, just as much as he does us. In- 
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deed, living three thousand miles off, we hardly get our share. 
It is his way, and, however unpleasant it may be, there is 
generally underneath it a vast deal of good-nature and kind 
feeling. Moreover, our very touchiness is the mark of a na- 
tional foible quite as unpleasant to our neighbors as John’s 
testiness. We have been a most superlatively self-conceited 
people, and our egregious vanity has appeared in no respect 
more markedly than in our impertinent demands on the admi- 
ration and applause of the world. Unlike the Englishman, 
we do not keep our opinions to ourselves. John Bull looks 
glum, and scolds and frets over the Continent; but, unless his 
equanimity is especially ruffled, he keeps his thoughts to him- 
self, and his opinions first appear in two volumes, tastefully 
printed and elegantly bound. The true Yankee has no such 
retentiveness. He intrudes himself everywhere, and no hints 
will drive him off. He vents his opinions on all occasions, and 
in the loudest nasal tones. ‘ The Rhine is a brook compared 
to the Hudson”; “ The Alps cannot hold a candle to Niagara”’ ; 
and “ There is nothing in London or Paris which will compare 
with Stewart’s, the Fifth Avenue, or Central Park.” This is 
no exaggeration. Every educated American who has travelled 
in Europe has been made to blush by this gasconade of his 
countrymen, if he has not been driven to avoid them as he 
would a pestilence. As for ourselves, after a good deal of 
experience of both types of national manners, we must say, 
that, if we are to be afflicted with either, we greatly prefer the 
English; and if foreign criticism can give us a juster opinion 
of our country, and a more real independence of character, we 
do not care how severe it is, or how often it comes. That half 
of it will be false, and the other half exaggerated, is to be 
expected ; but that is of no importance, if it only leads us to 
examine ourselves, not by any European canon, but by that 
standard which our wisest and best men have held up to us. 
We can have no really great or independent national charac- 
ter until we distinguish our faults from our merits, and dili- 
gently seek to avoid the former, while we cling with manly 
self-respect to the latter. 

Mr. Trollope’s work is decidedly above the average of ordi- 
nary “ Vacation Rambles.” He devoted six months to the 
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United States and Canada, which is five months more than 
most of his countrymen think sufficient “to do” the country ; 
and he has the candor to confess, at the end of his book, “ that 
a man might well engage himself for six years, or perhaps 
for sixty, in obtaining materials for it.” Moreover, he has not 
been a mere superficial observer of geographical and popular 
customs, but has carefully studied our domestic institutions 
and our politics, always with candor, and generally with suc- 
cess. He is almost the only English popular writer, so far as 
we are aware, who has carried away a clear understanding of 
the intimate relation of our States to one another and to the na- 
tional government, or who has taken the trouble to investigate 
our school system and its important bearing on the character 
of the people. He has also appended to his book, in full, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, 
and the Constitution of the United States; and, if he has suc- 
ceeded in enlightening any considerable portion of the edu- 
cated among his countrymen on these points alone, we owe 
him a debt of gratitude. Of course, he meets with many 
absurdities, and makes the most of his stories; but that is his 
trade, and he tells them in such a good-natured way, and with 
such a fascinating style, as to render his work one of the most 
readable books of travel we have ever met with. He seems 
anxiously solicitous, moreover, that his stories should not offend 
his American readers, for he volunteers the information at the 
outset that he could tell equally good stories against English- 
men, and gives some specimens in illustration; but, after all, 
his illustrations only set off more strikingly his Yankee sto- 
ries. Any traveller who has been much in England can tell 
stories enough against Englishmen ; but, as a rule, they are 
merely specimens of the profound ignorance, even of the best- 
educated scholars, about American affairs, and have but little 
fun or raciness in them. Not so, however, with your true 
Yankee conceit. There is a sublimity about it which defies 
all comparison. “ Sir,” said Mr. Plaistead, “I have every- 
thing here that a man ought to want ;— air, sir, that ain’t to 
be got better nowhere ; trout, chickens, beef, mutton, milk, — 
and all for a dollar a day. A-top of that hill, sir, there’s a 
view that ‘ain’t to be beat this side of the Atlantic, or, I be- 
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lieve, the other. And an echo, sir! We’ve an eclio that 
comes back to us six times, sir, — floating on the light wind, 
and wafted about from rock to rock, till you would think the 
angels were talking to you. If I could raise that echo, sir, 
every day at command, I’d give a thousand dollars for it. It 
would be worth all the money to a house like this.” 

We have read with much interest Mr. Trollope’s criticisms 
of our educational establishments, and we think them gener- 
ally just. He praises in the highest terms the excellences of 
our common schools, and returns again and again to express 
his wonder at the almost universal diffusion of an elementary 
education among the common people. Like all of his country- 
men, he is somewhat inclined to find fault with the assurance 
and independence of manners among the working classes, 
which this universal education has produced; but, unlike 
most Englishmen, he is very ready to acknowledge that what 
may be unpleasant to him is very good for them. “ For my- 
self, I do not like the Americans of the lower orders. I am 
not comfortable among them. They tread on wy corns, and 
offend me. They make my daily life unpleasant. But I do 
respect them. J acknowledge their intelligence and personal 
dignity. I know that they are men and women worthy to be 
so called; I see that they are living as human beings in pos- 
session of reasoning faculties; and I perceive that they owe 
this to the progress that education has made among them.” 
And again: ** 1 am not saying that the man who is driven in 
the coach is better off because his coachman reads the paper, 
but that the coachman himself who reads the paper is better 
off than the coachman who does not and cannot. ..... The 
political coachman is perhaps less valuable to his master as a 
coachman than he would be without his polities, but he with 
his politics is more valuable to himself.” This is certainly an 
appreciation of the fundamental idea of American society. In 
regard to the New York schools, he writes : — 


“ Tt is almost impossible to mention them with too high a praise. . . . . 
I do not know any contrast that would be more surprising to an Eng- 
lishman, up to that moment ignorant of the matter, than that which he 
would find by visiting first of all a free school in London, and then a 
free school in New York. If he would also learn the number of 
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children that are educated gratuitously in each of the two cities, and 
also the number in each which altogether lack education, he would, if 
susceptible of statistics, be surprised also at that. But seeing and 
hearing are always more effective than mere figures. The female 
pupil at a free school in London is, as a rule, either a ragged pauper, 
or a charity girl, if not degraded at least stigmatized by the badges 
and dress of the Charity. We Englishmen know well the type of 
each, and have a fairly correct idea of the amount of education which 
is imparted to them. We see the result afterwards when the same 
girls become our servants, and the wives of our grooms and porters, 
The female pupil at a free school in New York is neither a pauper nor 
a charity girl. She is dressed with the utmost decency. She is per- 
fectly cleanly. In speaking to her, you cannot in any degree guess 
whether her father has a dollar a day, or three thousand dollars a year. 
Nor will you be enabled to guess by the manner in which her associ- 
ates treat her. As regards her own manner to you, it is always the 
same as though her father were in all respects your equal. As to the 
amount of her knowledge, I fairly confess that it is terrific. When, in 
the first room which I visited, a slight slim creature was had up before 
me to explain to me the properties of the hypothenuse, I fairly confess 
that, as regards education, I backed down, and that I resolved to con- 
fine my criticisms to manner, dress, and general behavior.” — p. 200. 


Then, again, in regard to the schools of Boston : — 

“Tere, as at New York, I was almost startled by the amount of 
knowledge around me, and listened as I might have done to an 
examination in theology among young Brahmins. When a young lad 
explained in my hearing all the properties of the different levers as ex- 
emplified by the bones of the human body, I bowed my head before 
him in unaffected humility. We, at our English schools, never got be- 
yond the use of those bones which he described with such accurate 
scientific knowledge. In one of the girls’ schools they were reading 
Milton, and when we entered were discussing the nature of the pool in 
which the Devil is described as wallowing. The question had been 
raised by one of the girls. A pool, so called, was supposed to contain 
but a small amount of water, and how could the Devil, being so large, 
get into it? Then came the origin of the word pool, — from “ palus,” 
a marsh, as we were told, some dictionary attesting to the fact, — and 
such a marsh might cover a large expanse. The ‘ Palus Mzotis’ was 
then quoted. And so we went on till Satan’s theory of political liberty, 

‘ Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven,’ 


was thoroughly discussed and understood. These girls of sixteen and 
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seventeen got up one after another and gave their opinions on the sub- 
ject, — how far the Devil was right and how far he was manifestly 
wrong. I was attended by one of the directors or guardians of the 
schools, and the teacher, I thought, was a little embarrassed by her 
position. But the girls themselves were as easy in their demeanor as 
though they were stitching handkerchiefs at home. 

“It is impossible to refrain from telling all this, and from making a 
little innocent fun out of the superexcellences of these schools ; but the 
total result on my mind was very greatly in their favor. And indeed 
the testimony came in both ways. Not only was I called on to form 
an opinion of what the men and women would become from the educa- 
tion which was given to the boys and girls, but also to say what must 
have been the education of the boys and girls from what I saw of the 
men and women. Of course it will be understood that I am not here 
speaking of those I met in society, or of their children, but of the work- 
ing people, — of that class who find that a gratuitous education for their 
children is needful, if any considerable amount of education is to be 
given. The result is to be seen daily in the whole intercourse of life. 
The coachman who drives you, the man who mends your window, the 
boy who brings home your purchases, the girl who stitches your wife’s 
dress, — they all carry with them sure signs of education, and show it 
in every word they utter.” — pp. 265, 266. 


At Cambridge, also, the only one of our collegiate towns 
which Mr. Trollope appears to have visited, he finds much to 
praise. “ There is, of course, none of that old-fashioned, time- 
honored, delicious medizval life, which lends so much grace 
and beauty” to the English colleges of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford. Moreover, the College buildings, with a few exceptions, 
are “ very ugly red-brick houses,” and the lawn is not kept 
well mown; but he adds, and one would hardly ask higher 
praise: “ Taking the University of Harvard College as a 
whole, I should say that it is most remarkable in this, — that 
it does really give to its pupils that education which it professes 
to give. Of our own Universities other good things may be 
said, but that one special good thing cannot always be said.” 

In most respects Mr. Trollope’s criticism on the American 
collegiate system as seen at Harvard is just; but he is en- 
tirely mistaken in saying that “the greatest incentives to 
high excellence are wanting.” It is true there are no 
“ prizes of fellowships and livings to be obtained”; but al- 
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though Harvard cannot offer to her successful students “ the 
reward of money,” she does give “the reward of honor,” 
and her first places are striven for with as much zeal as 
the “ double-firsts” at Oxford, or the “ wranglers’” at the 
English Cambridge. Moreover, to a poor student, ambitious 
of literary or scientific distinction, successful scholarship is 
an opening to lucrative employment at Harvard quite as 
surely as it is to a fellowship or tutorship at the English 
Universities. Mr. Trollope also gives a somewhat false im- 
pression in regard to the requirements for a degree at Cam- 
bridge. A young man cannot spend his four years of resi- 
dence at Harvard in entire idleness, and receive his degree 
as a matter of course if his conduct has been satisfactory, 
as Mr. Trollope would seem to imply. He must keep up to 
a certain standard in his work, as shown by daily recitations 
and frequent written examinations, or he cannot remain in 
College at all. Moreover, at the end of each year he must 
pass an examination on the whole work of the year, and 
failure to pass this examination is followed by dismission or 
degradation into a lower class. This is true of the Senior 
year, and the last examination of the course, although con- 
fined to the studies of this year, still covers quite as much 
ground (different ground it is true) as the final pass ex- 
amination at the English Universities. If the student keeps 
up to the required standard, and passes the examinations 
satisfactorily to his instructors, he receives his degree as a 
matter of course; and in practice very few who remain in 
College during the full period fail to get their degree, sim- 
ply because the incompetents have been dropped off before 
the end of the first two years. At the English Universities, 
on the contrary, everything is made to turn on the final ex- 
amination, and a student may pass his terms of residence in 
almost entire idleness, and still secure his degree by a little 
exertion at the end; or his parents may get their first inti- 
mation of his incompetency when he is “ plucked.” We can- 
not but think that, so far as concerns the mere pass men, 
the Harvard system is the best for the students, and the 
most just to the parents. It secures constant attendance 
during four years on literary exercises covering all the im- 
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portant branches of human knowledge, with a modicum, at 
least, of regular study ; and we are certain that the result 
for the large majority of students is as good as could be 
reasonably expected, and much better than it is either at 
Oxford or Cambridge. The average scholarship is higher, 
and the poorest is not so low,——our lowest pass men know 
much more, and know what they do know much better, 
than the same class in England. But when we have said 
this, we have said all we can in our favor, and Mr. Trol- 
lope gives us our full meed of praise. ‘I conceive that the 
general level of the University education is higher there 
than with us; that a young man is more sure of getting his 
education, and that a smaller percentage of men leaves Har- 
vard College utterly uneducated than goes in that condition 
out of Oxford or Cambridge. The education at Harvard 
College is more diversified in its nature, and study is more 
absolutely the business of the place, than it is at our Univer- 
sities.” 

While, however, we compare favorably with our elder 
sisters in the general average, we fall lamentably short of 
them in high scholarship. This Mr. Trollope discovers ; but 
he mistakes the cause. The difficulty is to be found in the 
very system of our American colleges, and not in the want 
of large prizes, as Mr. Trollope seems to think. Our best 
scholars study as long and as faithfully as the Oxford double- 
firsts, but their study is not so well directed. Their whole 
time is taken up with the constantly recurring task of the 
college, and they have no inducements to push their study 
beyond the prescribed course. They learn the appointed 
lesson well, and master the book they study; but the ideas 
thus gained are too apt to be bounded by the covers of the 
text-book, and that large knowledge of a subject which is to 
be obtained only by extended reading and careful thought is 
lost. The best scholar has the same lesson as the poorest, 
and can excel him only in the degree to which he masters it. 
He is not expected to learn, and does not learn, more than 
the book teaches; and every one knows how meagre most 
text-books are, and how soon a lesson got up for recitation 
is forgotten. By thus keeping the whole class at the same 
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treadl-mill, we grind out a very good average form of scholar- 
ship; but we bruise the choicest seeds. Many a man, who, 
under a more special culture, would have become eminent 
in the classics, the mathematics, or the physical sciences, 
“finishes his education” at one of our American colleges 
without a profound knowledge of anything, and entirely con- 
tented with his superficial attainments, provided only that he 
has led his class in the same mediocrity. 

We know it will be said that colleges are not the place for 
special study, and that the college curriculum is intended 
solely for giving a liberal culture, and for training the mind 
to enter successfully on the special professional studies of 
after life. Of course, no one desires to convert our colleges 
into professional schools; but all special study is not profes- 
sional study, and it certainly does not require argument to 
show that in this age of the world no study can be thorough, 
and no scholarship profound, which is not special. So, also, 
every one will admit that the great object of a college should 
be to train the mind for the work of after life; but we believe 
the best experience has proved that, after a certain amount 
of general culture, there is no training so efficient as the ex- 
haustive study of some great subject. Let it be understood 
that we are speaking only of our scholars, not of the great 
mass of the students. For the last, we believe our American 
system as good as under the circumstances could well be de- 
vised. At all events, it has grown up with the country, and 
been adapted to its wants. Niue tenths of the students who 
resort to an American college would not become great scholars 
under any system, and the college does the best thing for 
them, in striving to give a broad and liberal, although elemen- 
tary, educaiion. We are therefore far from wishing any radi- 
cal change in our system, and least of all would we substitute 
the English system. At the English Universities there exists 
an opposite evil, and, as we believe, a more pernicious one. 
We, true to the democratic idea, sacrifice high scholarship to 
the good of the greatest number; they, on the contrary, apply 
the whole energy of their immense establishments, with the 
stimulus of their magnificent prizes, to training the few choice 
spirits among their students, leaving the rest to take care of 
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themselves. As we dislike that element in the English gov- 
ernment which sacrifices the good of the many to the elevation 
of a privileged class, so we dislike the same spirit in the Eng- 
lish Universities. But, in our admiration for the principles 
of our social system, let us be careful not to push them into 
dangerous extremes, or to apply them where they have no 
place ; and while we zealously guard our doctrine of equality, 
so far as political rights are concerned, let us above all be 
careful not to apply this levelling principle to our scholarship. 
America cannot afford it. So long as America has the battles 
of freedom to fight, and aspires to occupy the post of honor 
in the march of civilization, she cannot afford to have her 
scholars, her statesmen, or her generals inferior in talents and 
culture to the rest of the world. But she will fall into this 
disgrace, if, instead of fostering, she practically discourages 
high scholarship in her institutions of learning, and surren- 
ders the conduct of her public affairs to political hucksters in- 
stead of statesmen, and her armies to politicians instead of 
generals. 

As we have said, the want of the highest scholarship in our 
colleges is in great measure the fault of the system; but then 
our college system, as we have seen, is the natural result of our 
social system. The Faculties of the colleges are not to blame 
for it. They are a part of the same social system, and natu- 
rally enough find it difficult to resist the influences which 
surround them. Moreover, the same system which depresses 
the scholarship of the student tends to depress their own. 
The complaint is often made, that the professors of American 
colleges do so little to advance science, and the reason is 
obvious. Men who are employed four or five hours every 
day in teaching the merest rudiments of knowledge will not 
be likely to rise much above their work. He who expects 
to do much to extend the boundaries of knowledge must be 
on the crest of the advancing wave, and there are not many 
men who can keep this position without the support either 
of sympathy or of some active stimulus; and a teacher can 
have no sympathy so hearty and no stimulus so great as that 
of active young minds, which he has raised up nearly to a 
level with his own. So true is this, that it will be found, 
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almost without exception, that the great masters of science in 
Europe are working either under the stimulus of some learned 
society, or else are teaching on a level with their study. 
Our American professors, on the contrary, not only have no 
such stimulus and no such sympathy, but their whole work 
tends to depress them. We know it will be said that men of 
genius will be superior to their surroundings, and this in a 
measure is true; but the men who do most to advance knowl- 
edge are not as a rule men of genius, and moreover it is also 
as true of mental work as it is of physical labor, — Raise a 
man’s work, and you will raise the man. However difficult, 
therefore, it may be to resist surrounding influences, we main- 
tain that it is the duty of our American colleges to do the 
utmost in their power to foster the highest scholarship. While 
it is the duty of all, it is more especially the duty of those 
which, like Harvard and Yale, on account of their larger 
endowments and greater facilities, lead the van and set the 
example to the rest. How the college course is to be altered 
so as to produce the best result, must necessarily be left for 
each Faculty to determine, and the special details will be very 
much determined by the circumstances of the place; but, as 
we have said, we do not believe that any radical changes in 
the general course are required, and we think that everything 
desirable could be gained by allowing more latitude in study 
to the candidates for honors during the last two years, by es- 
tablishing three or four different “ triposes,” and by awarding 
the honors in each tripos to the successful students after ex- 
amination. 

What has been said of collegiate education applies still 
more strongly to professional training ; for, as a rule, the pro- 
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fessional schools are on a much lower level than the colleges. 
This is especially true of the medical schools, where a compe- 
tition for students has led the Medical Faculties of different 
cities so to reduce the requirements for a degree, that their 
diplomas are no longer certificates of proficiency, but merely 
permits to practise. The evil here is also greater, because, 
while at the bar or in the pulpit the judgment of a man’s 
peers soon puts him on his proper level, your medical prac- 
titioner in an obscure country town may saciifice the lives of 
his patients, through his ignorance, without fear of exposure. 
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We hear it constantly said that the learned professions are 
no longer respected as formerly; and why? Simply because 
they are no longer learned professions. ‘ Learned” is a 
relative term. In the early history of the country, the profes- 
sional men were far better educated than the common people, 
and were therefore looked up to and respected ; but of late the 
standard of common education has been greatly advanced, 
while that of professional men, if it has not been stationary, 
has not kept pace with it, and consequently the reason for 
the respect has disappeared. As mortifying as it may be 
to our pride, it is none the less true, that the standard of pro- 
fessional education in the United States is vastly lower than 
in any other civilized nation with which we should be will- 
ing to be compared, when, for the reasons just stated, it 
ought to be higher. Raise professional men above laymen in 
America to the same relative height at which they stand in 
Europe, and they will not fail to receive the same respect, the 
same emoluments, and the same political power. Let us see 
to it, then, at this time of our country’s danger, when the cry 
is for educated statesmen and experienced generals to direct 
our public affairs, that we provide for the want, in the only 
possible way, by advancing our highest education. 

Having dwelt so long on the subject of American education, 
the one which has most interested us in Mr. Trollope’s book, 
we shall be able to glance only at a few other points of his 
interesting volume. Mr. Trollope has his hobby, which he 
rides through the book most amusingly. He refers all the 
physical ills of American life to our hot-air furnaces. ‘ As to 
the hot-air pipes, there can, I think, be no doubt that to them 
is to be charged the murder of all rosy cheeks throughout the 
States. If the effect was to be noticed simply in the dry 
faces of the men about Wall Street, I should be very indiffer- 
ent to the matter. But the young ladies of Fifth Avenue are 
in the same category. The very pith and marrow of life is 
baked out of their young bones by the hot-air chambers to 
which they are accustomed. Hot air is the great destroyer of 
American beauty.” With all due deference to Mr. Trollope’s 
opinion, we are inclined to believe that fashionable dissipation 
has as much to do as hot air in wilting the freshness of the 
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New York belles. Again, on board a Mississippi steamer: 
“The Americans, as a rule, live in an atmosphere which is 
almost unbearable by an Englishman. To this cause, 1 am 
convinced, is to be attributed their thin faces, their pale skins, 
their unenergetic temperament, — unenergetic as regards phys- 
ical motion,—and their early old age.” So also at West 
Point: “ American lads and lasses are all pale. Men at thirty, 
and women at twenty-five, have had all semblance of youth 
baked out of them. Infants even are not rosy, and the only 
shades known on the cheeks of children are those composed of 
brown, yellow, and white. All this comes of those damnable 
hot-air pipes with which every tenement in America is in- 
fested.”” All this is simply absurd, and of a piece with a favor- 
ite theory of Englishmen, that the Anglo-Saxon race has de- 
generated in America. It is their way of disowning a froward 
child, who has offended the tastes and run counter to the 
prejudices of the mother country. It is an amusing conceit, 
and constantly reappears in their writers on this country, in 
all sorts of extravagances. Mr. Trollope speculates on the 
peculiarities of the American type in the following way : — 

“ What circumstances of blood or food, of early habit or subsequent 
education, have created for the latter-day American his present physi- 
ognomy? It is as completely marked, as much his own, as is that of 
any race under the sun that has bred in and in for centuries. . ... The 
chief stock is English, which is itself so mixed that no man can trace 
its ramifications. With this are mingled the bloods of Ireland, Hol- 
land, France, Sweden, and Germany. All this has been done within 
but a few years, so that the American may be said to have no claim to 
any national type of face. Nevertheless, no man has a type of face so 
clearly national as the American. He is acknowledged by it all over 
the continent of Europe, and on his own side of the water is gratified 
by knowing that he is never mistaken for his English visitor.” — p. 187. 


Of course, facts have but little weight in opposition to preju- 
dice, and it will not probably change Mr. Trollope’s opinion 
to be told, that, except in a few very restricted localities, 
no such amalgamation of races has taken place in America, 
or at least not to the extent which he implies. In New Eng- 
land, certainly, the people are of as pure English blood, and 
have as direct an English descent, as the inhabitants of Lon- 
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don; but it is in this very New England that the so-called 
Yankee type has been developed, and thence spread over the 
United States. We have no desire to disguise or laud Yan- 
kee peculiarities. They are prominent enough and disagree- 
able enough, we know to our pain; but, as distasteful as they 
are, there is no disguising the fact that they are bred of pure 
English blood, and are the natural result of true English 
character transplanted to a virgin soil. We do not, of course, 
overlook the singular mixture of nationalities at the West and 
in many of the Atlantic cities ; but this has been for the most 
part the result of recent immigration, and an Englishman, if 
he has read his own history, ought to know that it will require 
many generations before anything like a distinct national type 
can result from such a motley population. Indeed, thus far 
the obstacles of language, customs, and tastes to amalgamation 
have been, as might be expected, almost insuperable, and the 
foreign population has generally herded together, both in the 
cities and in the country, and retained its respective national- 
ities as distinctly as in Europe. New York is said to be the 
third German city in the world, and its large German popula- 
tion is as distinct from the English, as the population of Berlin 
is from that of London. 

Moreover, it is not true that Americans (understanding by 
this term, of course, the English population of the United 
States) are known by their physiognomy all over the conti- 
nent of Europe. Many of our countrymen, it is true, make 
their nationality only too evident by absurd boasting, obtru- 
sive manners, and conspicuous dress; but an American gentle- 
man or lady, of proper modesty in dress and manners, who has 
learned the art of bridling the tongue, is constantly mistaken 
for English even by the English themselves, as we have had 
but too much occasion to learn. We remember an amusing 
anecdote, which illustrates not only this point, but also the 
absurd English theory we have been discussing. A late 
American scholar, whose distinguished reputation is known 
wherever good letters are respected, and whose genial coun- 
tenance and large physique will long be remembered in this 
community, was dining a few years since at Munich in com- 
pany with an English scholar, a Fellow of one of the Uni- 
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versities, who, although not of inferior size for an English 
student, was a pygmy at the side of our friend. The conversa- 
tion chanced to turn on the United States, when the English- 
man, who had mistaken our friend’s nationality, remarked, 
“How singular it is that our race has so degenerated in 
America.” “ But,” says the American, “ are you quite sure of 
the fact?” ‘Certainly. There can be no doubt whatever. 
Lord has given the subject his careful attention, and you 
will find an article on the subject in such a place,” — naming 
the review. ‘“ But,’ was the reply, “I have had excellent 
opportunities for personal observation, and had arrived at an 
entirely different conclusion.” The Englishman still pressing 
his point, the conversation went on in this vein for some time, 
until our friend, who could no longer contain himself, re- 
joined, in his good-natured way, “ Why, my dear sir, I am an 
American, and am not regarded by my friends as over-size, 
and you will pardon me if I should think that you were an 
equally fair example of Englishmen.” The conversation was 
of course soon turned, for this argumentum ad hominem was 
not to be resisted. Whatever we may say of the argument, it 
was as conclusive as such arguments generally are. The 
Englishman was as fair an example of his countrymen as our 
champion was of Americans; but if all Americans were like 
him, we should soon “ whip the world,” and if all English- 
men were like the Cambridge Fellow, they would probably 
bluster less. The truth is, that the physique of the Anglo- 
Saxon race is very much the same in both countries. The 
yeomanry of England will compare very well with the farmers 
and backwoodsmen of America, and the American professional 
men and scholars with the same class in England. There is 
this advantage, however, in favor of England, that she has a 
privileged class, who, not obliged to work either with body or 
mind, are able to spend most of their time in hunting, fishing, 
boating, and other athletic exercises in the open air, and it is 
with this class that the unfavorable comparison to ourselves is 
most generally made. At the other end of the scale, how- 
ever, we have the advantage, in that our artisans are better 
clothed and fed, and less worked, than those of England. 
What’ is true of the men is also true, in general, of the 
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women. Yet here again England has the advantage, in so 
far as her women of the higher classes are more accustomed 
to out-of-door exercise than ours ; but as more rational prac- 
tices in regard to the education of girls are becoming preva- 
lent, it may be hoped that even this difference will disappear. 
Rosy cheeks can be produced only by temperate habits and 
out-of-door exercise, while fashionable dissipation or a seden- 
tary life will blanch the face as well on one side of the Atlan- 
tic as on the other. 

A large part of Mr. Trollope’s volume is devoted to the de- 
tails of our government, both State and national, and many of 
the provisions of the Constitution of the United States are 
discussed at length, and in some cases are severely criticised. 
So far as we can see, the discussion, although of course con- 
ducted from an English point of view, appears to be fair and 
candid, and the tree is judged by its fruits. Unfortunately, 
the most serious allegations cannot be denied. It is too true 
that our present form of government differs in most important 
particulars from that which the fathers of the republic in- 
tended to frame, and that the innovations have been almost 
invariably for the worse. It is also too true, that previously to 
the present crisis the general government had become corrupt 
throughout all its functions ; that lobbying, which means sim- 
ply bribery, had become a part of the recognized machinery of 
legislation ; that the whole patronage of the government had 
been used for political intrigues; and that the grossest frauds 
had become common in high places. It is further true, that 
important offices of state were so generally filled by men of 
mean capacity and questionable honesty, that the very name 
of politician had become a term of opprobrium and reproach. 
We cannot deny these facts. Alas! we are paying the penalty 
of our national sins. But if the precious blood which has 
been and will be shed can purchase our political redemption, 
the price cannot be too dear. We have no heart to follow Mr. 
Trollope in his discussion of these subjects. Our ship of state 
is now stranded, and all hands are at work trying to get her 
off. This is no time to discuss how we could have avoided the 
shoals. But if we are permitted again to set sail, the ques- 
tion will come back to us with most solemn earnestness ; and, 
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if we do not then profit by our experience, our prospects will 
be dark indeed. 

This article has already reached an undue length ; but we 
cannot close without noticing in a few words Mr. Trollope’s 
views of the cause of the present war, and its probable issue. 
Mr. Trollope has discovered that slavery is the sole cause of 
the struggle, and that the North could not have avoided 
the war without national dishonor, — a fact on which almost 
the whole English nation have wilfully and resolutely shut 
their eyes. 

“T must acknowledge it to be my opinion, that slavery in its various 
bearings has been the single and necessary cause of the war; that, 
slavery being there in the South, this war was only to be avoided by a 
voluntary division, — secession voluntary both on the part of North 
and South; that, in the event of such voluntary secession being not 
asked for, or, if asked for, not conceded, revolution and civil war became 
necessary, — were not to be avoided by any wisdom or care on the part 
of the North.” — p. 338. 

Having discussed the now almost forgotten question of the 
right of secession, and shown how monstrous such an assump- 
tion was, and having also shown that * the reasons put forward 
by the South for secession have been trifling almost beyond 
conception,” Mr. Trollope continues : — 

“T have said that the reasons given for secession have been trifling, 
and among them have so estimated this matter of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. I mean to assert that the ground actually put forward is trifling ; 
— the loss, namely, of slaves to which the South has been subjected. 
But the true reason pointed at in this — the conviction, namely, that 
the North would not leave slavery alone, and would not allow it to 
remain as a settled institution — was by no means trifling. It has been 
this conviction on the part of the South, that the North would not live 
in amity with slavery, would continue to fight it under this banner or 
under that, would still condemn it as disgraceful to man, and rebuke it 
as impious before God, which has produced rebellion and civil war, and 
will ultimately produce that division for which the South is fighting, 
and against which the North is fighting, and which, when accomplished, 
will give the North new wings, and will leave the South without polit- 


ical greatness or commercial success.” — p. 345. 


Mr. Trollope sees clearly that a question of political power, 
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although secondary, was nevertheless the immediate cause 
of the war, and he traces out very briefly, but, as we believe, 
with general accuracy, our political history for the last fifty 
years, dwelling on the means which have been used by the 
South to retain their ascendency in the government, and 
showing that, although partially successful, they in the long 
run had been overborne by the increasing numerical prepon- 
derance of the North, and with it, of course, of Northern sen- 
timents also. ‘ In that way,” he continues, “ the South has 
lived and struggled on against the growing will of the poptla- 
tion; but at last that will became too strong, and when Mr. 
Lincoln was elected, the South knew that its day was over.” 


“Such, according to my ideas, have been the causes of the war. 
But I cannot defend the South. As long as they could be successful 
in their schemes for holding the political power of the nation, they were 
prepared to hold by the nation. Immediately those schemes failed, 
they were prepared to throw the nation overboard. In this there has 
undoubtedly been treachery as well as rebellion. Had these politicians 
been honest, — though the political growth of Washington has hardly 
admitted of political honesty, — but had these politicians been even 
ordinarily respectable in their dishonesty, they would have claimed 
secession openly before Congress, while yet their own President was at 
the White House. Congress would not have acceded. Congress itself 
could not have acceded under the Constitution ; but a way would have 
been found, had the Southern States been persistent in their demand. 
A way, indeed, has been found ; but it has lain through fire and water, 
through blood and ruin, through treason and theft, and the downfall of 
national greatness. Secession will, I think, be accomplished, and the 
Southern Confederation of States will stand something higher in the 
world than Mexico and the republics of Central America. Her cotton 
monopoly will have vanished, and her wealth will have been wasted. 

“TI think that history will agree with me in saying that the Northern 
States had no alternative but war. What concession could they make ? 
Could they promise to hold their peace about slavery? And had they 
so promised, would the South have believed them? They might have 
conceded secession ; that is, they might have given all that would have 
been demanded. But what individual chooses to yield to such demands ; 
and if not an individual, — then what people will do so? But in truth 
they could not have yielded all that was demanded. Had secession 
been granted to South Carolina and Georgia, Virginia would have been 
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coerced to join those States by the nature of her property, and with 
Virginia Maryland would have gone, and Washington, the capital. 
What may be the future line of division between the North and the 
South I will not pretend to say ; but that line will probably be dictated 
by the North. It may still be hoped that Missouri, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland will go with the North, and be rescued from 
slavery. But had secession been yielded, had the prestige of success 
fallen to the lot of the South, those States must have become south 


ern.” — pp. 352, 353. 


We have made these copious extracts in order to show how 
very fairly Mr. Trollope has treated the subject which now, of 
all others, most concerns us. Had the English press gener- 
ally been one half as just, we could have borne the neutrality 
and want of sympathy of her governing classes. While, how- 
ever, we thank Mr. Trollope for his evident sympathy with the 
Northern cause, (and such sympathy from an Englishman, in 
Opposition to all surrounding prejudices, is an occasion for 
gratitude,) we are sorry to find that he fails to see, certainly 
fails to state, the true moral significance of the present strug- 
gle. Slavery is not merely a bad political system, tyrannical 
and oppressive to the enslaved, and one which, therefore, 
Northern freemen cannot abide. It has a moral aspect which 
is vastly worse. It has degraded the masters even more than 
the slaves, and has produced in Southern society moral cor- 
ruption which can be compared only with the worst days of 
Greece and Rome. Decency forbids us to dwell on the sub- 
ject; but unfortunately the facts are too well known in this 
community to require recital, even if this were the proper 
place. Mrs. Stowe’s novel, as eloquent and graphic as it is, 
does not tell half the truth. It exposes the cruelty and moral 
wrongs to which the system subjects the blacks; but, as bad 
as these are, they are not its worst evils. Cruelty in this 
world may be compensated in the next, and that is one of the 
great lessons which the gifted author has so touchingly drawn 
in the character of Uncle Tom; but the moral degradation 
of the master, what hope can we have of that ? 

Would that the corrupting influences of slavery could have 
remained with him. But, unfortunately, they had insinuated 
themselves everywhere. They had poisoned all the springs of 
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political action, and through these the government itself had 
become corrupt to its core,— North as well as South; for we 
have no desire to shield the North. The original sin was with 
the South ; but the Northern political leaders who have been 
consenting to it and abetting it are as guilty as they, and we 
are now learning, to our bitter cost, that slavery is so vile 
that no one can touch it without being defiled. Like a can- 
cer, it had been slowly doing its deadly w rk for years before 
the nation was aroused to its danger. But even then the 
North never thought of acting in an unconstitutional way. 
Before the election of Mr. Buchanan, it made an effort at 
resistance ; but it failed, and for the next four years the dis- 
ease increased with fearful rapidity. Then came the election 
of Mr. Lincoln. The North asserted its rights, and the South 
revolted. This is the simple story. We are now fighting to 
put down rebellion. The integrity of the government re- 
quires it, and it would lose all respect both at home and 
abroad if it allowed such treason to go unpunished. Our duty 
and our safety alike require us to sustain the government 
in the present crisis; but who does not see that what gives 
the bitterness and persistency to the war is not the question 
whether one or the other State may secede, but whether slav- 
ery, with all its attending vices, is to rule on this continent, 
or not? 

Let us of the North not forget the true issues of this 
contest, or fail to keep them before the world. Our dan- 
ger is that political intriguers will endeavor to blind our eyes 
by side issues, and divide us among ourselves. They have 
succeeded in the past, and will succeed in the future unless 
we are on our guard. We cannot hope to prevail, unless 
we keep our great end in view. Let us then remember 
that we are fighting the decisive battle of civilization in 
the West, and that the one question is, whether freedom 
or slavery shall rule this continent; for one or the other 
must rule the whole; and as surely as the Mississippi 
flows into the Gulf, slavery will rule us if we do not rule 
it. We must not expect the sympathy of England in this 
contest, or waste our energy in idle words because we do 
not get it. England hates negro slavery ; but she hates our 
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republican institutions more; and we cannot expect that she 
will do more for us than she did for Poland, Hungary, or 
Italy. We must wage the conflict alone ; but then we shall 
have the more glory if we conquer. 

In conclusion, we must again express the gratification 
which Mr. Trollope’s book has afforded us, and we only 
hope that it will be as extensively read in England as it 
undoubtedly will be here, for if it is, it will certainly do 
good by correcting in some quarters prejudices which only an 
Englishman could reach. In his introduction he says, * It 
has been the ambition of my literary life to write a book about 
the United States,” and he seems evidently anxious to do 
away with the impression produced in America by his 
mother’s scurrility, although, with a son’s delicacy, he does 
his best to guard her reputation. He writes: — 

“Thirty years ago my mother wrote a book about the Americans, 
to which I believe I may allude as a well-known and successful work 
without being guilty of any undue family conceit. That was essentially 
a woman’s book. She saw with a woman’s keen eye, and described 
with a woman’s light but graphic pen the social defects and absurdities 
which our near relatives had adopted into their domestic life. All that 
she told was worth the telling, and the telling, if done successfully, was 
sure to produce a good result. I am satisfied that it did so. But she 
did not regard it as a part of her work to dilate on the nature and 
operation of those political arrangements which had produced the 
social absurdities which she saw, or to explain that, though such absurd- 
ities were the natural result of those arrangements in their newness, 
the defects would certainly pass away, while the political arrangements, 
if good, would remain. Such a work is fitter for a man than for a 


woman.” — pp. 1, 2. 


We can only add, that, if we are to have a series of Trol- 
lope commentators, we hope that the next may be as great an 
improvement on our friend as he is on his mother. 
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Art. VII.—1. Christianisme et Paganisme. Par le Comte 
AGENOR DE Gasparin. 1848. 2 vols. 
2. Le Christianisme aux trois premiers Siécles, Séances his 
toriques. Parle méme. 1857. 

3. Le Christianisme au Quatriéme Siécle, Séances histo- 
riques: Constantin. Parle méme. 1858. 

4. Le Christianisme au Moyen Age, Séances historiques: In- 
nocent Ill, Parle méme. 1859. 

5. Intéréts Généraux du Protestantisme Frangais. Par le 
méme. 1843. 

6. Aprés la Paix, Liberalisme et la Guerre d’ Orient. Par 
le méme. 1856. 

7. La Question de Neuchétel. Parle méme. 1857. 

8. Réponse @ la Brochure de M. le Pasteur Adolphe Monod. 
1849. 

9. Les Perspectives du Temps Présent. Parle méme. 1860. 
10. Un Grand Peuple qui se reléve. Parle méme. 1861. 
11. L’ Amérique devant l Europe, Principes et Intéréts. Par 

le méme. 1862. 

12. Le Bonheur. Parle méme. Paris. 1862. 

13. Rapports et Débats des Chambres Législatives concernant 
les Lois des 18 et 19 Juillet 1845, relatives au Régime des 
Esclaves dans les Colonies Frangaises. Paris, lmprimerie 
Royale. 


Tue name of Dr Gasparin will be associated with the lit- 
erary history of the present war as closely as the name of 
LAFAYETTE is associated with the military history of the war 
of the Revolution. It is not a little singular that, while Eng- 
lish writers have so generally failed to apprehend the struc- 
ture of the United States government and the genius of the 
American people, historians and publicists of another race, 
trained in an atmosphere less genial to liberty than that of 
England, —a Botta, a De Tocqueville, a De Gasparin, — have 
understood us in some respects even better than we have 
understood ourselves. In respect to the causes and motives 
of the American Revolution, and its leading events, Botta is 
more trustworthy and sagacious than some of our own “ text- 
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book” historians; in the analysis of our institutions De 
Tocqueville is more philosophical and profound than many of 
our recent jurists and statesmen; and who in America has 
comprehended more keenly than De Gasparin the issues of the 
conflict through which we are passing, or has set these forth 
with a more vivid logic or a.more fervid eloquence ? But the 
surprise we feel at this intuitive penetration of our affairs by 
a foreigner subsides when we consider that questions of civil 
and religious liberty, and the conflicts which these engender, 
have been with Count de Gasparin the study of a life devoted 
to the abolition of slavery, to the emancipation of the Church 
from political control, and in general to the adjustment of the 
maximum of personal freedom to the minimum of government 
consistent with strength, order, and stability. 

Born to an inheritance of honor and affluence, cultivated in 
the gentlemanly and Christian graces of a Philip Sidney, at 
home in the cabinet, the parliament, and the court, he has 
yet been the champion of the poor, the despised, and the op- 
pressed ; now pleading for the enslaved in the colonies, now 
for Protestants persecuted in French communes, and again 
for the persecuted Catholics of Sweden ; now interfering to 
rescue the Madiai from inquisitorial bigotry at Florence, and 
again to deliver the humble Christians of the Canton de Vaud 
from the tyranny of a rationalistic Council of State ; — always 
with even hand maintaining the rights of conscience and the 
rights of man. During the reign of Louis Philippe, his father, 
Adrien Etienne de Gasparin, a distinguished agronome and a 
member of the Institute, was for ten years (from 1830 to 
1840) Minister of the Interior. Count Agénor, though but a 
youth, — he was born at Orange in July, 1810,— was for sev- 
eral years at the head of the Cabinet under his father, and 
afterward was an assistant of M. Guizot in the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Instruction. In 1842, when only thirty-two years of age, he 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies by the arrondissement 
of Bastia, and thus entered upon his brief but brilliant career 
as a parliamentary orator and legislator. In the great debate 
of the months of May and June, 1845, upon the amelioration 
of the condition of the colonial slaves, De Gasparin was the 
foremost*champion of the abolition of slavery. In the Cham- 
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ber of Deputies, he vindicated, with a touching and effective 
eloquence, the religious rights of Protestants without the pale 
of the national Church, — then a poor and despised minority, 
subjected to insolence and injustice from Catholic magistrates 
and conniving courts. He also took ground boldly against 
the growing corruption of political elections and of govern- 
ment officials, and, in conjunction with Messrs. d’Haussonville 
and Girardin, introduced a law regulating the advancement 
of public functionaries, with a view to prevent fraudulent 
abuses. This very integrity, which led him to refuse either to 
countenance bribery at the polls or to accept bribes in the 
interest of his constituency, together with his zeal for the pro- 
tection of Protestantism, must have impaired his popularity 
as a representative, and have hindered his political advance- 
ment; but when, in 1848, the constitutional monarchy of 
Louis Philippe, to which he was ardently attached, was over- 
thrown by revolution, De Gasparin retired to Switzerland, 
whe.e he continues to reside. Here he has devoted himself 
mainly to the discussion of questions concerning the purity of 
the faith and the advancement of religious liberty in Conti- 
nental Europe, keeping alive his special interest in the free- 
church Protestants of France by voluminous contributions to 
the Archives du Christianisme. 

Avoiding questions of personal faith and of doctrinal con- 
troversy, except so far as these may help to define the char- 
acter, position, and influence of Count de Gasparin, we pro- 
pose to consider his life and writings in their relation to those 
great interests of civil and religious liberty which are common 
to both hemispheres. Thirty years ago, De Gasparin enrolled 
himself among the philanthropists who then labored for the 
abolition of slavery throughout Christendom, and by his 
works Esclavage et Traite and De l’ Affranchissement des Es- 
claves, he helped to enlighten and arouse his countrymen 
upon the growing issue of the emancipation of the slaves in 
the French colonies. In 1843, exhorting the Protestants of 
France to be no less faithful to their duties than jealous for 
their rights, he urged them to identify themselves with the 
abolition of slavery, so that all men should say, “* A Protestant 
is an Abolitionist.” Pointing to the example of England, he 
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sought to stimulate the zeal of French Christians by an appeal 
to national pride. ‘ The emancipation of slaves is English ; 
the suppression of the slave-trade is English ; Protestant mis- 
sions are English ; the diffusion of the Bible is English” ;— 
therefore, he says, let French Christians bestir themselves for 
like measures of philanthropy and reform, lest they be put to 
shame by the contrast. 

But it was in the Chamber of Deputies, in 1845, that Count 
de Gasparin appeared as the recognized champion of eman- 
cipation. M. le Ministre de la Marine et des Colonies had 
submitted the project of a law for ameliorating the condition 
of slaves and freedmen, and for encouraging the emancipa- 
tion of individuals by a scale of redemption. The main fea- 
tures of this law were, on the one hand, the establishing of 
new regulations regarding the maintenance of slaves by their 
masters, and the hours of labor and rest in the workshops, and 
also touching the marriage of slaves and their elementary and 
religious instruction, — measures designed as a gradual prep- 
aration for freedom; and, on the other hand, the securing 
to the slave of a legal right to such peculium as he might 
acquire, and the further right of personal redemption by 
his accumulated savings. De Gasparin, while approving the 
spirit of this law, saw in its limitations and details a hinderance 
to emancipation. He even suspected that some of its advocates 
designed it as a cover for the prolongation of slavery through 
a partial concession to the popular demand for its extinction. 
The slave might work twenty or thirty years before he could 
accumulate, sou by sou, the price of his own redemption ; then 
his legal title to his peculium might be disputed or evaded, 
or his price might be advanced, or by some other fraud, so 
easy and tempting to the master, the long-coveted, long-toiled- 
for boon of freedom might be wrested from his grasp. De 
Gasparin therefore proposed a series of amendments to the 
law, whose object was to declare universal emancipation as 
its principle, and to provide for this, with compensation to 
the masters, at the earliest moment consistent with the pub- 
lic safety. The original project made it practicable for the 
individual slave to redeem himself;—even De Tocqueville 
objected to any interference by the state between the master 
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and the slave ;— but De Gasparin urged that the state should 
provide for a general and early emancipation. 


“ Let us march loyally,” he said, “to emancipation; let us go for- 
ward openly. To conceal general emancipation under the excessive 
prudence of certain preparatory measures, this I cannot approve...... 
I accept the principle of the law: yes, enfranchisement by redemption 
is an excellent, a civilizing principle ; yes, it is by voluntary labor that 
one should attain to free labor; it is by thus provoking the spontaneous 
unfolding of the activity of the slave that you will transform him into 
an ouvrier ; but this great principle must be applied with energy that 
it may produce its fruits. ..... If, therefore, you give to the slaves the 
decided support of the government; if you make sure the redemption 
of the entire family, when one of its members is enfranchised; if you 
encourage marriage and the forming of legitimate families; if you 
establish savings-banks in the colonies; if you suppress disgraceful 
punishments, especially for women ; if you fix in advance the price of 
the blacks; if you suppress the clause requiring the slave to furnish 
proof that the peculium he offers for his ransom is rightfully his, — 
you will have done much toward emancipation.” — Lapports et Debats, 


pp. 635, 636. 


Among the leaders in the debate were Jollivet, Chégaray, 
Ledru-Rollin, De Carné, Isambert, and D’Haussonville, while 
side by side with De Gasparin in the moral argument, though 
differing from him in certain economical details, stood Alexis 
de Tocqueville. De Gasparin, while he exhibited the practical 
sagacity of a statesman in the details embodied in his amend- 
ments, argued the question mainly upon moral grounds, and 
developed thus early those principles of political ethics which 
are the distinction of his later works. It had been objected, 
that the discussion of the question of emancipation interfered 
with the proper business of the house, — that practical legisla- 
tion, not ideal speculation, was the province of the Chamber. 
** Of all illusions,” said Gasparin, “ that is the most sad and 
the most foolish which makes the future and the development 
of a country consist in material interests... .. . 1 believe 
that the smallest idea, the very least principle, will have more 
influence upon the destiny and the progress of the country 
than all the railways you have voted this session.” Then, 
narrowing down the question to its inner essence, he said: 

38 * 
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“ Though it should be proved that liberty is less productive 
than slavery, the fundamental question, the question of prin- 
ciple, would not be settled. In my view, the great point in 
debate does not lie there. To give liberty to those who have 
not had even the right to rise, to fulfil a great duty, to pay a 
great debt, to repair great crimes, — contemporaneous crimes, 
— that is the essential thing.” 

In answer to the plea that slaves are happy, — happier even 
than the laborer in village or country, — he said : — 

“ Against that assertion we utter our energetic protest ; for the con- 
science of mankind itself protests against it. I wait for the day when 
we shall see one of these free laborers soliciting the condition of slaves ! 
The free workman knows well enough the difference between his own 
unhappiness and the happiness of the slave. He understands all that. 
The free laborer has a family, the free laborer can marry, the free 
laborer is responsible ; he has a future and a past. The free laborer, 
in fine, is not a slave, and everything lies in that word...... The 
happiness secured by slavery is the most detestable of its fruits; it is 
the last degree of moral degradation to which a human creature can 
descend. ..... See these happy creatures! They sell them for the 
market. In Guadaloupe alone, in fifteen years, more than a third of 
the slave population has been sold, — thirty-eight thousand of ninety 
thousand. The slaves are happy! and they flee! they escape on all 
sides! You are obliged to double your garrisons; in five years they 
have been increased from five thousand men to nine thousand. You 
double the garrison, and French soldiers are sacrificed by hundreds 
and by thousands to prevent the escape of slaves, to guard the gates 
of their prison. They are happy! and you are obliged to frame a law 
forbidding them to have boats. You fear that they will escape from 
that happiness of which so much is said!” 

During the delivery of the eloquent passage from which 
these extracts are taken, the speaker was constantly cheered 
with cries of Bravo! Trés-bien! Cest vrai! C'est cela! To 
those who argued that France would be dishonored by 
shaping her colonial policy in imitation of England, he re- 
plied : — 

“ So, then, the honor of France consists in magnanimously conserving 
a great crime, — in having that greatness of soul which changes nothing, 
sacrifices nothing, does nothing; the honor of France consists in asso- 
ciating with nations that are her accomplices in slavery. Yes, we have 
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presented to us this fine political perspective: France, in the nineteenth 
century, at the head of slaveholding nations; France having for allies, 
and for allies because she has them for accomplices,—1 repeat the 
word, — the United States, Cuba, Brazil! I estimate in quite another 
way the honor of my country. Her honor is to be just; her honor is 
to be generous; her honor is to give a great example after having 
given a sad example ; her honor is to say, When England does a just 
and good deed, though it be from motives of interest, France ought not 
to repudiate it for that cause.” 


Thus to a vigorous logic, and a kindling and pathetic 
eloquence, De Gasparin adds that rare faculty of the orator, 
the power of satire. In opposition to schemes of merely par- 
tial and prospective amelioration, he portrayed the evils that 
must ensue from half-way measures, —as the experience of 
the British West Indies proved, and that of Russia now 
indicates, — and showed that everybody, colonists, slaves, 
the public, would suffer from this course to such a degree, 
that in a year or two they would come with petitions to the 
Chambers to put an end to the matter by thorough and 
immediate emancipation. At the close of this speech, M. de 
Gasparin was congratulated upon all sides for his noble 
and eloquent plea; and his wise suggestions and persistent 
appeals had great influence in procuring the abolition of 
slavery throughout the dominions of France. 

lt was charged upon the advocates of emancipation, that 
their philanthropy was the worship of an idea, — that they 
scared more fer the blacks in distant colonies than for 
needy and suffering Frenchmen at their doors. Count de 
Gasparin met this aspersion not only with eloquent words, 
but with more eloquent deeds. He was the advocate of 
every true reform. The evils of intemperance —a_ vice 
which some imagine to be rare in wine-growing countries 
—he set forth in an appalling array of statistics, and sought 
to remedy by the formation of temperance societies upon 
the American plan. Pointing to the morality and thrift of 
our manufacturing communities, he recommended for the 
work-people of France societies for mutual improvement, and 
banks for savings, after the pattern of the Lowell of thirty 
years ago. Educational and charitable institutions received 
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his cordial support. He urged upon government the estab- 
lishment of penal reformatory institutions, citing as models 
the Houses of Refuge at Boston, Philadelphia, and New 
York. He maintained that Christians ought to create a 
public conscience in favor of justice and virtue in the state ; 
and he denounced as a crime against civilization the invasion 
of the Christianized South Pacific islands by French men- 
of-war. He was the champion of the persecuted and the 
oppressed in France and everywhere. At a time when prac- 
tical piety in a statesman would only provoke a sneer, and 
religious earnestness upon Protestant principles was ac- 
counted a weakness and reproach, De Gasparin made the 
Bible the guide of his public life, and the invigoration 
and defence of Protestantism his special charge.* Yet his 
piety is at the farthest remove from cant, and his Protes- 
tantism from sectarian or dogmatic bigotry. 

“If it is impossible for me,” he says, “to express anything but what 
I feel, impossible to be at once Protestant and Catholic, impossible to 
admit both the Gospel and the Council of Trent, impossible to know 
the precepts and prophecies of the Bible without resolutely rejecting 
the Papacy, yet it is grateful to admire among Catholics fervent and 
sincere Christians, whose faith, works, and humility I would gladly 
equal, — pleasant to esteem and venerate a great number of men whose 


errors I deplore and denounce.” 


His religious philosophy blends continually the human and 
the divine, and hence his religion is at once dependence and 
action; for “ Christianity is nothing but a mysterious alliance 
of action with grace, of action with providence, of action with 
predestination, of human liberty with divine sovereignty.” f 

As far back as 1843, De Gasparin contended not only for 
universal liberty of worship, but for the independence of the 
spiritual within the state. He would not appeal to the 
secular arm for the defence of the truth; he would not have 
the Christian faith nationalized, regarding it as cosmopolitan. 
“A national religion is as ridiculous as a national arithmetic 
or a national astronomy.” Still, in the peculiar circumstances 


* These various topics are discussed in De Gasparin’s volume, Jntéréts Généraux 
du Protestantisme Francais. 
+ Intéréts Généraux, Introduction. 
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of France twenty years ago, he would not then insist upon 
the absolute separation of church and state, but was willing 
to accept a modified union, in which the autonomy of the 
churches should be substantially preserved. A few years 
later he was led to see that the purity and efficiency of the 
Christian society, the Church, demand its entire separation 
from the political society, the state. It is interesting to trace 
in his successive works the causes and the progress of this 
change. 

In the year 1845, the Canton de Vaud was profoundly 
agitated by a movement for religious liberty, which resulted 
in the organization of a “Free Church.” In this Canton, the 
Reformation, instead of proceeding spontaneously from the 
religious convictions of the people, was imposed upon them 
by their Bernese conquerors. It was a reformation, not in the 
faith of the people, but in the ecclesiastical polity of the state, 
and this as the result of a political revolution. For that 
individual faith which in so many countries wrought out the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century through the sufferings 
of Protestants, the Pays de Vaud received an official and col- 
lective faith, imposed by conquest. This carried with it the 
right of state control in ecclesiastical affairs, — a right which 
the Grand Council of State asserted at times in a manner 
worthy of James I. or of Queen Elizabeth. In 1845 this prin- 
ciple of the state church culminated in an Act of Uniformity 
as odious and oppressive as the memorable Act of Charles II. 
in 1662. A revival of religious zeal in the Canton, stigma- 
tized as Methodism, had multiplied voluntary meetings for 
prayer and praise both in the churches and in private houses. 
Such extra-official meetings had long been tolerated without 
interference from the civil authorities. But the government 
that came into power through the revolution of February, 
1845, affected to see in these meetings a nucleus for political 
conspiracy and agitation, and therefore determined to sup- 
press them. The prefects were instructed to notify the pas- 
tors in their several districts, that, should they continue such 
meetings, it would be at their own risk and peril, since the 
worship of the national Church alone was guaranteed by the 
state, and no protection would be given to such assemblies. 
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Two hundred and seven pastors at once protested against this 
order, and addressed to the Grand Council a petition in favor 
of the general liberty of worship. This was answered by an 
order of the Council of State (May 15), reminding the pastors 
that they were salaried functionaries of the state, and subject 
to its regulations, and forbidding them to conduct or to favor 
any meetings held elsewhere than. in the churches of the 
Establishment, or at any other hours than those fixed by 
authority for divine service. It was openly said in the meet- 
ing of the Council: “ The clergy emanate from us. We hold 
the purse ; therefore we have the right to command. The 
pastors, or nearly all, will obey, for they wish to be paid.” 

Regarding the Christian ministry as mere mercenaries of 
the state, the Council (July 29) ordered that they should 
read in all the churches a proclamation pledging themselves 
to obey all the requirements of the new government, and 
recognizing its supreme authority in the Church. Several 
pastors refused to read this humiliating decree, the bare 
recognition of which would hopelessly subordinate the Church 
to the civil power. For this contumacy, forty-three ministers 
were at once condemned by the Council, which declared that 
“in the national Church of the Canton of Vaud, ministers 
hold their character of ministers of the Gospel only by virtue 
of the consecration they have received conformably to the 
laws established by the powers of the state, who are at the 
same time the highest authority of the Church.” The famous 
saying of James I., “ Rex est mixta persona cum sacerdote,” 
did not transcend this in arrogance. But the spirit of the 
recusant pastors was equal to the emergency. Following the 
example of the two thousand Nonconformists of England, on 
St. Bartholomew’s day, 1662, nearly two hundred Vaudois 
pastors renounced their livings, and declared themselves the 
servants of Christ, independent alike of state support and of 
state control. Then followed persecutions, fines, imprison- 
ment, banishment; and out of this great struggle of con- 
science and faith against authority and power was born the 
Free Church of the Pays de Vaud. 

Allied to Switzerland by marriage, and the intimate friend 
of some of the leaders of this Free-Church movement, Count 
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de Gasparin made their cause his own; adopted fully the 
principle of church independence, which he had qualified with 
respect to France; and published a vindication of religious 
liberty, which in some passages approaches the philosophical 
eloquence and the historic lore of Milton upon the same 
theme. In this work, Christianisme et Paganisme, De Gas- 
parin takes the ground that a state religion is a relic of 
Paganism, which used religion merely as an instrumentum 
regni, and therefore held all subjects of the state amenable 
to the sanctions of the established religion as a means of gov- 
ernment. Hence such a religion, in its fundamental principle 
and design, is irreconcilable with Christianity, which rests 
upon personal faith, and which incorporates its disciples into 
a spiritual community, totally distinct from human society at 
large, and acknowledging the sovereignty of Christ alone. 
The Pagan principle contemplates a religious socialism. As 
anciently the individual and the family were absorbed into the 
paramount identity of the state, so by this principle all char- 
acters, all education, all beliefs, must be run in one mould; 
individualism must be effaced; there must be everywhere one 
faith and one law, and one national physiognomy impressed 
upon all consciences. The Christian principle, on the con- 
trary, rests in the sovereignty of Christ, in personal religion, 
in the Church self-governing and distinct from the world, in 
the Church resolved never to seek nor to accept the aid of car- 
nal weapons. 

The contrast of these principles De Gasparin elaborates in 
two octavo volumes, with ample illustrations from history and 
from contemporaneous facts. He dates the inauguration of 
the Pagan principle in Christianity from the accession of 
Constantine. The Reformation of the sixteenth century did 
not wholly subvert this paganized ecclesiasticism. ‘The 
Reformation, in most of the countries where it spread, de- 
stroyed the usurped authority of the priests without restoring 
the long-lost authority of the flock. Hence a false and weak 
condition of the churches. The void left by the abolition of 
the priesthood should have been filled by the people; in de- 
fault of the people, the civil government seized upon it; and, 
as it was impossible to accept civil governments as representa- 
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tives properly so called of the Church, the body of pastors 
gradually retook the place which had been occupied by the 
Romish priesthood.” Hence he insists that, for a complete 
reformation, the restoration of the primitive and Scriptural 
rights of the flock was no less important than the re-estab- 
lishing of Biblical doctrine, and of church autonomy. ‘“ The 
calamities of Protestantism have one common origin, —an 
incomplete reformation.” Yet even in this work, so thorough 
and radical in its main principles, our author shrinks from 
vesting full church power in the congregation of believers, and 
concedes certain prescriptive rights to the clergy. So hard is 
it to emancipate one’s self from the power of an old régime, 
in which one has been trained under all the associations of 
household traditions, of social customs, and of public honors. 

A little later, the mind of De Gasparin achieved its own 
complete emancipation from the idea of either civil or clerical 
control in things spiritual, and in 1849 he revealed this tran- 
sition in his strictures upon the plea of Rev. Adolph Monod 
for remaining in the communion of the national Church of 
France. The devout and eloquent preacher of the Oratoire, 
refusing to join his brother Frederic, De Pressens¢, Pilatte, 
Fisch, and others, in the movement for church independence, 
argued that it was the duty of the Christian preacher to 
remain in the church where he was born, there to preach and 
to live with all fidelity, and not to go forth from its pale un- 
less driven out of it. “ The Church,” said he, “is not the 
Gospel, and the Gospel goes before the Church. Let us 
preach Christ, and leave ecclesiastical quarrels. Let us stay 
where God has placed us. Let us stay with the masses. Let 
us not deliver them to false teachers.” For this course Monod 
alleged the example of reformers, apostles, and prophets, and 
of Christ himself. De Gasparin reviewed Monod’s brochure 
in the Archives du Christianisme, and, at the request of many 
who were interested in the discussion, he republished his eriti- 
cisms in a pamphlet, which had extensive circulation among 
French Protestants. In this he argues that Monod’s principle 
finds no precedent in the examples that he cites, but that both 
the apostles and the reformers at length voluntarily aban- 
doned the old for the new; and also that Monod’s rule would 
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work a forfeiture of all Christian independence, and in the end 
also of that doctrinal purity which its advocate sought to con- 
serve for the masses in the national Church. In this country 
Calvinists and Rationalists would agree, without hesitation, 
that their respective preachers should occupy separate pulpits, 
rather than the same pulpit at alternate services, conducted in 
the name and by the formularies of the same Church, and sus- 
tained by a common treasury. 

The fullest exposition of Count de Gasparin’s perfected 
faith in religious liberty was given in a series of Séances His- 
toriques, held at Geneva in the years 1857-1860. The dis- 
courses delivered on these occasions were published in three 
annual volumes, arranged according to historical periods. 
The first, Le Christianisme aux Trois Premiers Siécles, con- 
tains discourses by Vignet, on the state of the world at the 
coming of Christ; by De Gasparin, on the Apostles and the 
Apostolic Fathers; by Bungener, on the Persecutions and the 
Hostility of Philosophy to Christianity ; and by D’Aubigné, on 
the East, or Origen and Science, and the West, or Cyprian 
and Practice. We concern ourselves, however, only with the 
lectures of De Gasparin. In commenting upon the first 
Christian societies, he says: ‘ Each church is independent ; 
they sustain the most fraternal relations, but they recognize 
no centralized government; they have elders, deacons, pastors, 
teachers, but neither caste nor priesthood, nor anything be- 
longing to the idea of a clergy.” This picture of the simplici- 
ty of the primitive churches is as faithful to the New Testa- 
ment as it is beautiful in its philosophy of church government. 
Even Déllinger admits that such was the church order of the 
first two centuries. Tracing the insidious encroachment of 
ecclesiastical errors in post-Apostolic times, De Gasparin re- 
marks that “ All error is pious at the first; partly because it 
is intended to serve the interests of piety, because it is con- 
venient and useful in propagating Christianity, and because it 
is recommended by pious men. So came in by degrees the 
magic effect of baptism, false authority, false unity, a pre- 
scribed penance, casuistry, meritorious suflering, and merito- 
rious poverty.” 

In these lectures, the author develops more at length the 
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contrast set forth in his Christianisme et Paganisme. He 
points this contrast by a fine antithesis: ‘ Paganism, by the 
intervention of nature as an object of worship, tends to es- 
trange the soul from God: the principle of Christianity is to 
bring God and the soul into closest union. Christianity places 
the individual face to face with his sin and his Saviour, sum- 
mons him to pass through that crisis of personal faith which is 
the new birth. This personal faith creates character, a strong 
conscience, convictions capable of standing up in face of 
majorities. He who possesses this is no more the slave of sin 
nor of the world. He is the servant of God, of truth, of jus- 
tice.’ The power of this central principle of Christianity is 
shown in enfranchising society and abolishing slavery. It is 
the root of a true religious liberty, which De Gasparin de- 
scribes in these striking words: “ Regarding God alone, we 
learn to value liberty, not for truth only, but for error; not 
for ourselves only, but for our opponents. Yes, I can even 
say, the liberty of my opponents is more precious to me than 
my own; the liberty of error is more precious to me than that 
of truth; quand erreur se fait intolérante, c’est un mal; 
quand la vérité se fait intolérante, c’est UNE HONTE.” The 
author of this noble sentiment aroused the Protestants of 
Continental Europe to remonstrate, in the name of religious 
liberty and of spiritual Christianity, against the recent perse- 
cution of Roman Catholics in Sweden. 

The second series of historical séances at Geneva embraced 
the fourth century, — the characters of Constantine, Ambrose, 
and Augustine being discussed severally by De Gasparin, Bun- 
gener, and De Pressens¢é. The lectures on Constantine are 
fine specimens of historical criticism. The introductory lec- 
ture opens with two widely variant views of the influence of 
Constantine and his age upon Christianity. The first repre- 
sents the accession of Constantine as the triumph of Christian- 
ity ;— persecutions cease, the oppressed Church ascends the 
throne, the world no longer hesitates between the Gospel and 
idolatry ; all modern times flow from it, all our civilization 
was there in germ. The other view regards the Church of 
the first ages as faithful, pure, scrupulously devoted to the 
apostolic model and to the word of God. But for Constan- 
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tine, but for the union of Church and state, this age of gold 
would have continued ; we should have had neither Catholi- 
cism nor the Middle Age. This last is the view of De Gas- 
parin; only he recognizes in the gradual decline of church 
purity prior to Constantine an inevitable tendency toward 
the subordination of the spiritual to the temporal. The Chris- 
tian principle that the Church is distinct, not only from the 
state, but from the nation, being a community separated from 
the world by principles and professions, — in other words, that 
the Church is composed only of professed converts to Chris- 
tianity as a living faith and power, — this Christian principle 
had already been so far suppressed in the third century, that 
the world had become master of the Church. “ Already before 
Constantine faith had lost its profound personal signification. 
Salvation had become an orthodoxy; truth, a tradition ; the 
supper and baptism, sacraments; the elders, a clergy; the 
grand and profound morality of the Gospel, a casuistry.” 
Constantine had only to finish the destruction of the spiritual 
life of the Church: “ en la soutenant, il [a blessée, il la 
Jfiétrie, il Ta tuée.” And so, in the fourth century, “ the 
Church is the cadre officiel which survives the dissolution of 
the Roman world; the moral and religious world swerves 
from its axis, and inclines toward Papacy, Theocracy, the 
Middle Age.” 

De Gasparin regards Constantine’s profession of Christian- 
ity as a matter of military policy. Domination, empire, was 
his aim, and the surest way to defeat his colleagues and rivals 
was to declare himself the champion of the Christian faith. 
It was necessary to his system that the spiritual and temporal 
should be confounded, and all distinction erased between the 
citizen and the believer. At Nice, the Emperor determines 
doctrine, and thus mixes and confounds Church and state. 
The Donatists become “rebels”; and in the name of the 
Church, and at its request, Constantine becomes a persecutor. 
With that terse, epigrammatic style which the French lan- 
guage so well favors, De Gasparin says: “* At the Council of 
Arles the Emperor protected the Church ; at Nice he absorbed 
es a aie The Church was adopted, protected, governed, and 
preached by the Emperor. It was a capital thing to declare 
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himself a Christian, — his salvation and his fortune in one!” 


He finds a symbol of Constantine’s character in the column of 
porphyry erected at Constantinople, — the statue of Apollo on 
the summit, the Palladium of Eneas beneath, and a piece of 
the true cross between them. He traces to this Emperor 
Byzantinism, modern absolutism, excess of centralization and 
of administration, the passion for public functions, the inter- 
vention of the state in everything, the complete suppression 
of the individual. Yet is his age to be gratefully remem- 
bered for the enfranchisement of woman, the sanctity im- 
parted to marriage, the abolition of torture and of gladiatorial 
shows, and the decline of slavery. 

De Gasparin’s most important contribution to church his- 
tory in its bearing upon religious liberty is contained in the 
third series of Séances Historiques, published at Geneva in 
1859, under the title of Le Christianisme au Moyen Age. 
Innocent ILI. is the central figure upon the canvas, about 
whom are grouped nobles, princes, crusaders, inquisitors, 
artists, scholars. Disposed to acknowledge with candor what- 
ever features in the condition of society in the Middle Age 
were good in themselves or hopeful for the future, and accept- 
ing that period of European history in its disciplinary bearings 
upon modern civilization, our author is yet far from conced- 
ing that, as a whole, this was either a necessary or a desirable 
phase of experience for mankind. He believes that human 
history is not summed up in questions of chronology, — ac- 
cording to the statistical school of “ development,’’ — but in- 
volves great questions of truth and right. He finds in Inno- 
cent III. and his system the logical culmination of that Pagan 
principle of a national state religion which in the first three 
centuries had begun to corrupt the Church, and which had 
now made the enormous stride from Constantine the imperial 
Bishop to Innocent III. the papal Emperor, — for the Byzan- 
tine solution of the unity of the civil and the ecclesiastical 
powers subordinated the state to the Church, while the Papal 
solution subordinates the Church to the state. 

The sagacity of this judgment, uttered three years ago, is 
verified by the recent allocution of Pius IX., which insists 
upon the temporal sovereignty of the Pope as indispensable to 
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the existence of the Catholic Church. “ The ages preceding 
Innocent had affected the clericalization of Europe, as the 
ages since have accomplished its secularization.” The char- 
acter of the Middle Age, its grandeur, its magnificent unity, 
resulted from the condensation of all European society in the 
clergy, who by the decree of celibacy had become a social 
caste, and under the Carlovingian dynasty had gained the 
position of feudal lords, — and, consequently, the conden- 
sation of the entire clergy under the Pope. The Lateran 
Councils gave the clergy a consciousness of their importance 
and their solidarity as an order, marshalled under a single 
head ; and the Crusades, of which the Popes were the natu- 
ral inspirers and leaders, elevated the spiritual emperor of 
Europe to a supremacy above that of any temporal prince. 
Innocent III., whom De Gasparin styles “a great logician 
crowned,’ was quick to perceive and wise to secure the 
advantages of his position. His intervention in the affairs 
of Naples and Sicily established the papal suzerainty, — his 
persistent struggle with Philip Augustus of France established 
at last the papal supremacy. It was but a step to infallibility 
and divine prerogative, which Innocent boldly claimed when 
he said, “* The Pope is intermediate between God and men ; 
beneath God, above men ; minor Deo, major homine.” 

In his second essay on Innocent III., De Gasparin treats of 
the sword as a weapon in the hands of the Church, especially 
as exemplified in the history of the Crusades and of chivalry. 
His handling of these topics will fail to satisfy one who has 
looked upon the Middle Age only through the mellowed light 
of its own cathedrals, or in the halo of romance. He finds in 
the Crusades a frightful source of that social demoralization 
and religious superstition which eventually demanded the 
Reformation for its cure. The “ recrudescence of supersti- 
tion” was a marked result of this armed propagandism. “ If 
the Crusades gave us wind-mills, sugar, and silk stuffs, they 
chiefly gave us also mendicant monks, military orders, the 
Inquisition, and an indefinite increase of the power of the 
Papacy...... Innumerable saints encumbered the calendar ; 
religious materialism made new progress ; not only could one 
believe himself saved through the sacraments, he was saved 
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by the Crusade, and indulgences were so set forth that an 
immense multitude of ignorant creatures were perfectly guar- 
anteed the pardon of their sins.” 

In the chivalry of the Middle Age De Gasparin finds much 
to admire and much to deplore. Too often was it made the 
cover for rapine and revenge, or for the torture of the weak 
and defenceless in the name of religion. ‘A nobler chivalry 
is that of our time, which consecrates itself to the defence of 
right, which defends this against all assailants, in season and 
out of season; a spirit which indeed excites the raillery of 
utilitarians, but which arouses itself against all injustice and 
brands every abuse, which takes in hand the cause of the 
needy and the helpless, of the poor, of slaves, and even of 
animals.” De Gasparin shows how, under Innocent II1., cru- 
saders and chevaliers were made the agents of religious per- 
secution: ‘* Crusades in Asia, crusades in Europe, crusades 
against Mussulmans, crusades against heretics, crusades against 
unsubmissive princes, armed missions charged to obtain at the 
lance of the chevalier the evangelical spread of Christianity ; 
persecution in fine, persecution systematically and skilfully 
organized, and furnished with that special and perfected in- 
strument called the Inquisition. In a word, Innocent estab- 
lished the use of bloody persecution as a dogma of the 
Church.” Thus, supreme master of Europe, it remained only 
for Innocent to make himself the supreme master of his own 
Church. The definitive centralization of the Roman system, 
the superiority of Popes to Councils, the complete absorption of 
the Church by the Pope, — all this was accomplished in In- 
nocent’s grand Gicumenical Council of Lateran, in which every 
decree was prepared in advance by the Pope, and none dared 
to gainsay his word. 

It would transcend the limits of this article to follow Count 
de Gasparin in his general estimate of the Middle Age. To 
give this with fidelity would require the reproduction of an 
entire lecture; and we must content ourselves with recom- 
mending to some scholarly and enterprising American pub- 
lisher a translation of Le Christianisme au Moyen Age, which 
we are advised has been prepared for publication by a French 
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gentleman long resident in the United States.* Adhering to 
the leading idea of this article, — the services of De Gasparin 
in the cause of civil and religious liberty,—we turn from 
these historical disquisitions to his essays upon political ques- 
tions, — especially those called forth by the complications of 
Neuchatel with Prussia, and by the Crimean war. 

Count de Gasparin knows well how to subordinate his per- 
sonal preferences to great principles embodied in popular 
movements for liberty, and to accept the logic of events, even 
when it runs counter to his preconceived theories. With a 
decided preference for a constitutional monarchy over a 
republic, and regarding an aristocratic element in the state 
as useful for the preservation of public liberty, he yet declares 
with emphasis, “ I attach myself to the principle, liberalism, 
not to the consequence, institutions ’’; and therefore he ac- 
cepts that government which is free in fact, whether mo- 
narchical, aristocratic, or democratic in its form. Accordingly, 
when in 1848, by a popular movement, Neuchatel adopted a 
republican government, De Gasparin appealed to the public 
sentiment of Europe against the machinations of Prussia to 
produce in the Canton a reaction toward the old monarchical 
régime. He argued the right of every state to regulate its 
interior affairs, and especially the right of the smaller states 
of Europe to do this without intimidation or intervention by 
the larger, — in a word, in 1857, he made in the face of Eu- 
rope a plea for the independent nationality of the Swiss, such 
as Italy has since wrought out by the sword. “For the 
honor of our times, for the triumph of justice, for the press- 
ing interest of my country, for the safety of those principles 
which constitute*the modern world, I hope that Neuchatel 
will remain republican. My advice may be cast into this 
simple formula,— leave Switzerland to the Swiss, and Ger- 
many to the Germans.” His Un Mot de plus sur la Ques- 
tion de Neuchdétel was so vigorous an argument for the 
rights of the people, even under a revolution, that its pub- 


* All the works of Count de Gasparin in the original, as well as those exquisite 
volumes of Madame de Gasparin, Les Horizons Prochains, Les Horizons Célestes, 
and Vesper, may be obtained of Mr. F. W. Christern of New York, the correspondent 
of Lévy Freres and other publishers of Paris. 
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lication was suppressed at Paris. But this called forth the 
Derniéres Remarques sur la Question de Neuchétel, in which 
he vindicated the positions already taken, and with a fine 
apologetic sarcasm said, “ It must surely be lawful to desire 
for Switzerland that she may not disown herself, and for 
France that her amicable interposition may never degenerate 
into a protectorate.” In his championship of Neuchatel, 
while yet disavowing for himself the democratic principle, 
Count de Gasparin vindicated his own claim to that Chris- 
tian chivalry of modern times, which he has so eloquently 
extolled above the chivalry of the Middle Age. 

The Aprés la Paix conveys no hint of its contents by its 
title. It is really a profound discussion of the philosophy of 
free government, suggested by the bearing of the Crimean 
war upon the progress of Liberalism in France, — a work 
worthy to be classed with Stuart Mill’s essays on “ Liberty ” 
and * Representative Government.” Though France, under 
her present dynasty, is far from liberal, De Gasparin regards 
her as irrevocably committed upon the ground of liberalism. 
** She has there taken two decisive steps, in 1789 and in 1830 ; 
1789 is the advent of liberty in our civil organization ; 1850 
is the advent of liberty in our political organization.”” The 
Crimean Alliance, contrary to all the antecedents of France, 
with free self-governing England against the centralizing 
despotism of Russia, he regards as marking a third step 
in the progress of France toward liberalism. Hence the 
occasion and the title of the book. A healthy freedom in 
France required that two very opposite tendencies should be 
corrected, — the socialistic tendency, which was reversed by 
the failure of the Revolution of 1848, and the tendency toward 
a despotic order, of which the Anglo-French alliance is the 
counterpoise. Though Count de Gasparin’s anticipations of 
beneficial results from that alliance may not be realized, the 
principles of liberalism which he lays down are of perpetual 
force. The first of these is— Right. 

“There is a right that exists in itself, that every one carries within 
himself, that needs no official confirmation ; and against that right it is 
not given to any society, to any legislature, to any majority, to create a 
right worthy of the name...... True liberalism is founded upon 
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respect for right, upon faith in justice and in truth...... Yes, 
Right, the right of truth and of justice, that is the basis which we seek. 
Thanks to Right, thanks to the profound and sovereign legislation of 
conscience, we have a sanctuary inviolable and sacred ; one portion of 
man is reserved, set apart, inaccessible to despotism from above and 
from below. This inner independence exists, the powerful and in- 
destructible germ of outward independence.” — pp. 11, 12. 


In our author’s view, Hobbes, who makes the right consist 
in a positive law of force; Epicurus with his materialism ; 
Helvetius declaring that “ everything is lawful, and even vir- 
tuous, that the public safety demands”; Bentham with his 
calculating utilitarianism ; and the radical socialists who make 
right a creation of society, and absorb the individual con- 
science in the collective conscience by a major vote, — these 
all alike are supporters of despotism. 


“He who denies Right denies liberty. Here [in the idea of Right] 
is a sovereignty which defies all sovereignties, republican or monarchi- 
cal; here is a law which is above all laws. Against the law of con- 
science positive laws cannot prevail; against its minorities the most 
imperceptible, against a single man, against one solitary conviction, 
majorities can do nothing. My conscience ordains for me justice ; 
though you should vote laws that would prescribe robbery and murder, 
something in me would stubbornly refuse to submit. My conscience 
commands me to direct in person the training of my children; you 
might decree the suppression of the family, and introduce the socialist 
communities of Plato or Fourier; I could not but disobey you. My 
conscience requires me to serve God according to my faith ; you might 
establish a national worship. I would not sacrifice for you one of my 
beliefs nor one of my religious acts. . .... The Emperors decreed 
that the first Christians should cease from preaching, and should sacri- 
fice to idols; but the Christians went on as before. They could 
give up their lives, they could not give up their consciences. . ... . 
Does conscience, then, abrogate the law? No. It prefers a higher 
law. Transport yourselves to the United States; there exists a law 
the most disgraceful, the most infamous which has ever sullied the 
code of any people, the law for the surrender of fugitive slaves! 
Now I demand of every one who has a heart, what he thinks, what 
he ought to think, of men who are base enough to submit to such 
a law, and of those who have the glory of infringing it. On which side 
is order? on which side is disorder?” — pp. 14-17. 
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This doctrine of the higher law of Right, though in form it 
may be subversive of an existing order, is in reality the crys- 
tallizing principle of true social order and freedom. “ Every- 
thing brings us back to Right, as the most fundamental basis 
of Liberalism ; — remarkable fact, that the first care of Lib- 
erty should be to impose limits, that its first act should be to 
create an obligation, that its first name should be authority.” 
De Gasparin traces this idea of Right to the Creator, and 
makes the recognition of his authority the supreme law of 
duty and of order in the soul. Therefore this principle of 
Right can never be antagonistic to the well-being of society, 
however its assertion may at times conflict with particular 
customs, institutions, or laws. 

From the principle of Right our author advances to the 
second element of Liberalism,—the Individual. The one 
grows out of the other, and in their normal state both are in 
the strictest harmony. This inter-relation of the doctrine of 
Right with a true Individualism is finely set forth in the fol- 
lowing passage. 


“God has planted Right in the individual, and whoever attempts to 
place it elsewhere lays his hand upon the work of God. Questions of 
conscience are judged by consciences. Let me be as mean, as weak, as 
wicked, as you please, it would yet remain none the less certain, that no 
one could supply me in that which myself alone can provide ; no one 
could believe, adore, pray in my place; no one could decide for me 
what I ought and ought not to do, toward others and toward myself. 
Conscience cannot delegate itself...... The individualistic principle, 
therefore, is the only one that conserves the idea of Right. Conscience 
is individual; consequently I know myself free as toward received 
opinions, traditions, state religions, official morals; I know that I am 
free and responsible ; I am bound to judge for myself, to believe for 
myself, to shun for myself that which is evil, to choose for myself that 
which is good. Conscience is individual; therefore I can have no 
authority either to establish a natione' worship, or to impose a national 
education, or to impose any opir’un whatever, however excellent in my 
eyes. ..... For myself, I see less of grandeur in those infinite spheres 
where millions of worlds for millions of years have fulfilled the laws 
established by the Creator, than in one single soul, a soul humble and 
unknown, that protests in the name of its faith, in the name of the 
Absolute, in the name of Truth.” 
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These principles of the absolute Right and the impregnable 
Individual go down to the very foundation of liberty in the 
man, in the state, and in the Church. But the individualism 
which De Gasparin honors has nothing in common either with 
egoism or with isolation. It can exist only through the domi- 
nation of the inner law of right; and, recognizing the relations 
of each man to society, it binds him to the service of duty and 
of truth. Such individualism no more permits a man to hold 
himself aloof from society, in a state of antagonism or indif- 
ference, than it permits society to tyrannize over him in mat- 
ters of right. Here comes in the third element of liberalism, 
—the minimum of government. “ This minimum may vary 
according to times, according to places, according to the pro- 
gress more or less of individualism, but always, in all times, 
in all places, in all civilizations, there has been a minimum of 
government toward which liberal minds have tended. And 
the infallible means of recognizing such minds is to search for 
those who assign the least to the collective conscience and the 
most to the personal conscience.”” Of course, the adjustment 
of the two factors of individualism and society, in the terms 
of a just and equal government, is a difficult problem. De 
Gasparin attempts to apply his principle of the minimum of 
government to religion, education, trade, and every personal 
interest of man. 

“ Liberalism would have the individual retain everything that is not 
indispensable to the state. It proclaims personal liberty, religious lib- 
erty, liberty of thought, liberty of industry, liberty of trade, liberty of 
instruction ; it reserves to the state only the functions essentially belong- 
ing to the representative of collective interests, — legislation, adminis- 
tration, tribunals, diplomacy, police, the army, public works, taxes. Its 
model government contents itself with being prefect, judge, and gen- 
darme ; it does not constitute itself pastor, or professor, or Littérateur, or 
artist, or merchant...... Yet let it not be thought that the minimum 
of government is the minimum of governmental force. It is precisely 
the opposite. We are strong only in our legitimate competence. The 
state which departs from its own sphere cannot fail to weaken itself, 
but a government which, wholly renouncing the pretence of being 
supreme preacher or compulsory instructor, occupies itself with main- 
taining for all liberty of worship and liberty of instruction, which 
guarantees the liberty of person, of thought, of industry, of com- 
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merce, which procures the freedom of the seas, —a government 
which does not content itself with resisting, but is active and living, 
occupying itself about prisons, hours of labor, the reduction of public 
functionaries, all the momentous questions that pertain to the moral 
existence of the country, —a government that renders war honorable, 
and peace fruitful, — cannot fulfil an insignificant réle, nor a réle 
exclusively material. I defy despotism to offer a mission that shall 
compare with that which is made ready for liberty.” 


How much of this is now being put to the test in that 
“Uprising of a Great People” which Count de Gasparin has 
so sagaciously comprehended and so eloquently portrayed ! 
Of his two works on America, it is unnecessary to speak in 
detail. The translations by Miss Booth, published by Mr. 
Scribner of New York, have brought them to the notice of all 
persons of intelligence, and the numerous extracts from both 
in tlie columns of the newspapers have spread their views 
widely before the people. With the same characteristics of a 
clear, epigrammatic style and of moral earnestness which we 
have noticed in the author’s previous works, these are distin- 
guished also by their discriminating insight into the institu- 
tions and the spirit of a foreign people, by their candid and 
hopeful tone, and by their lofty sense of justice as the true 
source and guide of public policy. De Gasparin discerned 
from the first — what few Englishmen have yet discovered — 
the ominous bearing of the election of Mr. Lincoln, not only 
upon the extension of slavery into the Territories, but also 
upon its continuance in the States. He recognized in that 
election the assertion of a moral principle, acting where Con- 
gressional legislation could not then act, against the anoma- 
lous, despotic, barbarous institution of human chattelism in 
the South ; and, with that fine moral instinct which pervades 
his writings, he seized with joy the principle of abolition thus 
virtually inaugurated in the national government, without 
cavilling at the indirection of its method. His estimate of the 
relatious of political parties, of churches, and of the press to 
the subject of slavery, is remarkably just and accurate. In 
his first volume, he fell into some quite natural errors touch- 
ing the internal organization of the United States, and the 
spirit and workings of ** American democracy,” — errors which 
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neither De Tocqueville nor Lord Brougham has escaped ; but 
in the second work, “* America before Europe,’’ De Gasparin 
takes rank with Mr. John Stuart Mill, each worthily honored 
by an American College* as a European publicist capable of 
understanding and appreciating the political institutions of 
the United States. 

With the candor of a friend, De Gasparin points out our 
defects and dangers, while with the inspiration of hope he 
summons us to the loftiest duties in the name of justice and 
humanity. Vindicating our cause before Europe, he adjures 
us to be equal to the occasion which Providence has permitted 
us to use. 

“What has been the question of the past year? Whether slavery 
shall kill the Union, or the Union shall kill slavery. That Mr. Lincoln 
may be convinced of this, God will keep closed all the avenues to 
peace, until justice shall be satisfied. Durable peace, peace worthy of 
the name, peace which a second time will found the United States, — 
this peace the American people cannot taste until it has first nobly and 
absolutely done its duty.” —* Until now, I have comprehended all 
the circumspection used; I shall still comprehend it in the future. 
Reserve action for time, lay aside abrupt and violent measures, but, in 
Heaven’s name, be resolved, and do not leave the enemy in possession 
of the field.” — America before Europe, pp. 346, 349. 


Viewing slavery as the cause of our political and social de- 
moralization, he would not have the war which slavery has 
provoked end short of its extermination. 


“Slavery has forbidden authors to write, clergymen to preach, and 
almost individuals to think anything that displeased it; it has invented 
the right of secession in order to have at its disposal a formidable 
means of intimidation, and to place a threat behind each of its demands.” 
—*“ Violence, menace, brutality, and corruption were boldly introduced 
into political struggles. Men became habituated to evil; the most 
odious crimes, the Southern laws reducing to legal slavery every free 
negro who should not quit the soil of the States, hardly raised a mur- 
mur of disapprobation ; the United States seemed on the point of losing 
that faculty which nothing can survive, — the faculty of indignation.” 
— Uprising of a Great People, pp. 231, 242. 


* Yale College has conferred upon Count de Gasparin the degree of LL. D.; 
Harvard has conferred the same degree upon Mr. Mill. 
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De Gasparin would have us regain the freedom we had well- 
nigh lost, by returning to the standard of absolute Right, the 
foundation, as we have seen, of a true Liberalism. 

“ It would be glorious to see the United States come out of this fiery 
struggle with their local independence, as well as their civil unity, 
having left nothing but slavery in the battle, like the three young Jews 
of Babylon who came out of the flames as they had been thrust into 
them, with the exception of their chains. Let the fire devour the 
chains, but nothing more! Thus will open before the Union that noble 
career, in which, through obstacles, through sacrifices, through victories 
over its enemies, and above all over itself, it will advance toward the 
greatness of the future.” — America before Europe, p. 368. 

In his appeals to the moral sense of the American people, 
and especially to the religious sentiment of American Chris- 
tians, De Gasparin exhibits the courage and the faith of one 
whose religious belief is a personal conviction penetrating his 
whole moral nature with the presence and the authority of 
God. His religious and theological writings — such as “La 
Vérité, la Foi, la Vie,” “Les Perspectives du Temps Present,” 
and “Le Bonheur,’ which has just passed to a second edition 
— show that he receives implicitly the Bible as a supernatural 
revelation, that he accepts Christ as a personal Mediator, and 
that he makes the regeneration of the individual soul in the 
truth and the love of the Gospel the starting-point in true 
liberty, in moral courage and strength, and in social reform. 
It is enough to indicate his belief, in these particulars, to show 
that his faith is in harmony with the highest personal culture, 
the purest philanthropy, the most generous liberality, and the 
broadest sympathy in the rights and liberties of all mankind. 
Much as we owe to Count de Gasparin for his vindication of 
our cause before Europe, his rebuke of the insolent neutrality 
of England and the calculating policy of France, his exposi- 
tion of the fallacy and iniquity of secession, and of the wisdom 
and equity of the government of the United States, we owe 
him our chief thanks for his faithful kindness to ourselves, 
his admonitions, his exhortations, his entreaties in behalf of 
justice and humanity ;—and these we hope to pay, when 
Liberty and Union shall be established in peace, in a welcome 
upon our own twice-emancipated soil, such as only the heirs of 
the name of Washington can give to the peer of Lafayette. 
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Arr. VIII.—1. The Tariff Question considered in regard to 
the Policy of England and the Interests of the United States. 
With Statistical and Comparative Tables. By Erastus B. 
BicELow. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1862. 4to. pp. 
103 and (Appendix) pp. 242. 

The Charter of the Nations ; or Free Trade and its Re- 
sults: an Essay on the Recent Commercial Policy of the 
United Kingdom, to which the Council of the National Anti- 
Corn-Law League awarded their First Prize. By Henry 
DunckLey, M. A. London: W. and F. G. Cash. 1854. 
8vo. pp. xx., 454. 


bo 


It is but a few years since the revenues of the United 
States, under a low tariff, so far exceeded the expenditures of 
the government, that considerable amounts of the public debt 
were paid off at a high premium, in anticipation of its matu- 
rity. Peace then reigned throughout our borders, business 
was unwontedly active, and the public expenditures were 
moderate. War has wholly changed the face of things; the 
ordinary channels of revenue are interrupted, and a great 
public debt has been created. Second only to the importance 
of crushing the rebellion is that of providing means, for the 
present and for the future, to carry on the government, to 
maintain its credit, and ultimately to liquidate the national 
debt. To this end important financial measures have been 
adopted, and systems of currency and of taxation set on foot, 
the success and wisdom of which time only can determine. 
Within little more than a year, the tariff has been twice re- 
vised, and as we are now writing the new tax bill, with its 
multitude of imposts, its great array of officers, and its unfa- 
miliar machinery, is about to go into operation. All open 
questions respecting the revenue, and the best modes of devel- 
oping the productive capacity of the country, require now to 
be reconsidered. Of these the tariff, as it bears on the pro- 
tection of domestic industry, is one of the most important. 

Ever since the conclusion of the last war with England, the 
tariff has played an important part in American politics. De- 
signed at first only to create revenue, the experience of that 
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war taught the importance of using it to build up and foster 
those manufactures the want of which had subjected the 
country to great privations and unnecessary suffering. The 
tariff of 1816 first distinctly proposed protection as an end ; 
and it is an interesting fact, that on that ground it received 
the support, not only of the Northern manufacturers, but also 
of the cotton-growers of the South, who wanted protection for 
their new staple agajnst the competition of those countries 
from which the principal supply of it was then derived. The 
grain-growing States of the West were also favorable to the 
new principle. Massachusetts, whose predominant interests 
at that time were trade and navigation, opposed the tariff of 
1816, as likely to interfere with her profitable commerce. 
The attitude of the two representative statesmen of the North 
and South, then fresh in public life, is in striking contrast with 
that on which they stood and battled afterward; Mr. Webster 
leading the opposition to the tariff, while Mr. Calhoun was its 
principal advocate. Mr. Clay then and always favored the 
cause of protection to American industry. 

The principle on which the tariff of 1816 was based was to 
impose duties, virtually prohibitory, on foreign articles of 
which a full domestic supply could be produced ; and a duty 
of twenty per cent on those of which only a partial domestic 
supply could be produced; while on a third class, which 
embraced articles of large consumption chiefly produced 
abroad, it adjusted the duties so as to raise the greatest reve- 
nue. Since 1816, the tariff has been revised nine times ; 
namely, in 1824, 1828, 1832, 1838, 1842, 1846, 1857, 1861, 
and 1862. It was not till 1828 that the New England States 
generally gave in their adhesion to the doctrine of protection. 
In the language of Mr. Webster, it had “now become the 
established policy of the nation, and the Eastern States had 
adapted themselves thereto, and it harmonized with their best 
interests that it should be maintained.” 

The Cotton States began about the same time to oppose it; 
loudly complaining that the “ Northern and Middle States 
were to be enriched by the plunder of the South.” These 
complaints grew more and more bitter, until they culminated 
in the nullification of South Carolina, in 1852; and from that 
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day to this, the tariff has been one of the alleged grievances 
of that party in the South which has been solicitous to throw 
off allegiance to the Federal government, and to set up a 
new Confederacy, with free trade for its watch-word, and 
slavery for its “ corner-stone.”’ * 

While such has been the position of the Cotton States, the 
tobacco regions of Virginia and Kentucky, and the sugar dis- 
tricts of Louisiana, have espoused the cause, and reaped the 
benefits, of a protective policy. Had the controversy been one 
of sections only, the principle of protecting American industry 
would have permanently prevailed ; but the skill by which the 
South has so long controlled the policy of the government 
enabled it to divide the opinions of the North on this question, 
and to make free trade, or opposition to a protective tariff, 
one of the maxims of the Democratic party of the Union; and 
the influence of that party, while not sufficiently powerful to 
repeal all protective duties, intimately allied as it has been 
with the principal source of national revenue, has nevertheless 
prevailed to make the tariff a debatable ground. By substi- 
tuting ad valorem for specific duties, by establishing the 
warehouse system, and by other legislation friendly to the in- . 
terests of foreign importers, it has rendered the business of 
manufacturing so uncertain and precarious, as to repel the in- 
vestment of capital, and materially to retard that species of 
production. The arraying of labor against capital is one of 
the saddest fruits of thus dragging a commercial question into 
the arena of politics. There can, certainly, be no policy per- 
manently advantageous to the employers of labor which will 
not enure to the benefit of the employed ; but again and again 
have the Democratic masses of New England thronged to the 
polls to vote for men whose avowed policy it was to strike 
down the system which gave the people work, and which has 


* This apt expression is not original with Vice-President Stephens. His ally, 
Punch, some months before, doubtless with a premonition of the coming power, 
foreshadowed its policy in the felicitous lines, 

“ The corner-stone of all white right, 
And there aint nowheres a bigger, 
Is the innate right of every white 
To wop his private nigger.” 


40 * 
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made the inhabitants of this portion of our country producers 
of wealth, and consumers of luxuries, to an extent unknown 
in any other quarter of the world. That these blessings are 
not confined to the rich, is made evident by the absence of a 
suffering poor, by the comfortable homes of all classes, and by 
an amount of deposits in savings banks which is elsewhere with- 
out a parallel. 

It has been the misfortune of the tariff question to borrow 
from the domain of party politics the loose generalizations and 
unfairness of statement which characterize party discussions. 
It has fared no worse in this respect, however, than other com- 
mercial questions: the currency and internal improvements 
have been equally made the subjects of party warfare. In no 
other country have interests common to the whole nation been 
so often sacrificed to the behests of party, or to the exactions 
of personal ambition. 

The want of uniform and intelligent legislation, on this and 
kindred questions, is due in part, however, to other causes 
than the dominion of politics. One of these is the short ten- 
ure of public office, and of Congressional life. Neither in the 

-executive nor the legislative department of the government 
at Washington do the practice and traditions of our people 
permit men to remain long enough to acquire the experience 
necessary for the framing of commercial laws. It needs much 
patient study, and the mastering of many details, —a labor 
which would sadly interfere with the reading of newspapers, 
correspondence with constituents, and franking of garden 
seeds, which are the usual employments of a Representative’s 
leisure. There must be greater permanence in public life, and 
(we say it not invidiously) a different order of public men, 
before the best results can be hoped for. A wide acquaint- 
ance with facts and figures, as well as with principles and men, 
is necessary to the training of a commercial statesman. In 
the British House of Commons, such a man as Mr. Cobden 
earns the right to dictate a commercial treaty of the first im- 
portance to the nation only by virtue of long and laborious 
years spent in that assembly, and by a private life devoted to 
business, and enriched by much intercourse with men, and 
familiarity with commercial affairs. The want of a bureau of 
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statistics at Washington is also a serious embarrassment to 
progress in legislation. The results of the nation’s industry 
are not gathered together, preserved, and systematized in a 
way to make them the most useful and instructive. Private 
endeavor has done something to supply this deficiency, and 
the partial contributions of Pitkin, Seybert, and DeBow to our 
statistical history will be gratefully regarded by future states- 
men. We have still, however, the mortifying reflection, that 
the American who would find the fullest and most accurate 
statistics of his country must seek for them in the English 
works of Macgregor, and in the Accounts and Papers of the 
British Parliament. 

Mr. Bigelow’s book upon the tariff is a timely contribution 
to the discussion of that subject. We know of no English or 
American work which equals it in extent of detailed informa- 
tion, and in that cogency of argument which rests on the truth 
of figures. The tables in the Appendix are a monument of 
industry, and will prove of great and permanent value. No 
one who has not prepared them can imagine how much of 
time and of arithmetic such tables cost. The book does not 
pretend to be a treatise on political economy, but it handles 
the question of the tariff in the practical way which charac- 
terizes the inquiries of business men. Few men in this coun- 
try have been better trained for such an undertaking than its 
author. To the acute observation of a practical mechanician, 
who has contributed to American machinery some of its most 
valuable inventions, he adds the experience of a manufacturer 
long engaged in both the cotton and the woollen trade. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the mechanism and processes of Brit- 
ish manufacture, and with the English methods of conducting 
business. He has made commercial legislation, both State and 
national, a peculiar study; and in the arrangement of tariff 
laws, his advice has been sought and valued. To those famil- 
jar with these matters, Mr. Bigelow’s opinions would come 
with a weight of authority such as few men can command ; 
but in the work before us this personal confidence is not ex- 
acted, and no statements are presented which are not accom- 
panied by satisfactory vouchers for their truth. 

The main purposes of the book are to vindicate the policy 
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of protecting American industry, and to analyze those free- 
trade measures of Great Britain upon the strength of which 
she sets herself up as a benefactor and monitor to the whole 
outer world. English precept and English example are the 
stock in trade of the free-trade advocates of this country; and 
Mr. Bigelow wisely concludes that the most effectual way to 
answer their arguments, and at the same time to open the 
eyes of his countrymen to their real interests, is to explain 
the causes and operation of the changes which England has 
introduced into her tariff, in order to show that her system 
is based upon the purest selfishness, and a desire to get the 
advantage of every nation with which she deals. How suc- 
cessfully the work fulfils these purposes, we shall endeavor to 
show by a free use of its figures and deductions. 

The theory of free trade has great plausibility ; and if there 
were no refracting influences to be taken into the account, its 
axioms would be unanswerable. “ To buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market,” is the rule of every trader of ordi- 
nary sagacity. So, also, to devote the industry of a nation or 
section to that species of production in which it most excels, 
depending on the interchange of commerce for a supply of 
those things which can be produced more cheaply elsewhere, 
would seem to give to the energies of all communities the 
greatest scope and development. It would doubtless be so, if 
the world constituted but one vast nation, speaking a common 
language, living under the same government and laws, enjoy- 
ing the same civilization and the same religious and social 
advantages, with equal capacity to make labor profitable, with 
equal use of capital to give it employment, with unlimited 
markets, with universal peace, and with a spirit of hearty and 
unselfish co-operation animating every part of the great whole. 
On these conditions, the theory of reciprocity might become a 
beneficent fact. The very statement, however, of these condi- 
tions, all of which we deem indispensable to the equitable work- 
ing of free trade, carries to our mind a conviction that it is an 
impossibility in the actual condition of the world. There is 
no such equality, or similarity even, in the capacity and con- 
dition of nations, as to make true reciprocity between them 
possible, and there is no known system of international “ handi- 
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capping” by which they can be equally weighted for the 
race of competition. 

The free-trade measures of Great Britain have consisted 
mainly in the modification and final repeal of the Corn and 
Navigation Laws, and in the reduction or abolition of duties 
on provisions and other articles of food, and on raw mate- 
rials and materials partly manufactured, both of which enter 
largely into British manufacture. Duties on foreign manu- 
factures have also been abolished; but the amount derived 
to the revenue from those duties was so trifling as to make the 
abolishing or maintenance of them of very slight importance, 
and they have entered very little into the domestic discussions 
of free trade in England. The abstract right of foreigners to 
compete on equal terms with the home producer in British 
markets, when such competition was to be feared, has never 
been gravely considered in the House of Commons. Yet it 
will be borne in mind that the chief aim of the free-traders of 
the United States is to accomplish the repeal of duties on 
those foreign manufactures and productions which come most 
directly in competition with native products, for the purpose 
of lowering the cost to consumers at the expense of the home 
manufacturer. 

The English policy may be summed up in a few words. 
The wealth of a people depends upon the amount and value of 
its productions. Those products are most valuable to a na- 
tion which give the greatest employment to its labor and skill, 
and use to its capital. For this reason manufactures are more 
valuable than agriculture, especially where the national terri- 
tory, like that of the British islands, is too narrow to support 
its population, if devoted to agriculture alone. Manufactures 
are, therefore, to be fostered. The cost of manufactures de- 
pends mainly on the cost of the raw material, and of the labor 
which works it up. The wages of labor depend on the cost of 
living. Reduce, therefore, every tax on raw materials (espe- 
cially on such as are not produced at home), and every tax on 
food and on whatever else enters into the cost of living, and 
you have fulfilled the first indispensable conditions to cheap 
manufacturing production. Having obtained your product, 
the next business is to sell it; and here your most important 
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intercourse with foreigners begins. They are your customers, 
and are to be conciliated by any expedients which will secure 
their trade. If reciprocity will do it, and will introduce into 
foreign countries a maximum amount of British products at 
the expense of receiving a minimum amount of theirs, then 
let reciprocity be tendered, and let free trade be urged upon 
them, and brought about by all the resources of wealth and 
all the arts of diplomacy. If, like China, they are weak, and 
not open to the arts of civilized diplomacy, then let loose the 
dogs of war, bombard and burn their cities, and put their peo- 
ple to the sword, until they submit to receive the civilization 
of England and the opium of India. But with the strong let 
there be peace; for it is better to reap only a partial harvest 
from our trade, than to waste its fruits in wars that bring no 
gain. When markets cannot be made by English cannon, let 
the way be prepared by English agents, studiously inculcating 
English ideas. 

Such is British free-trade as it is practically taught at home. 
Whether we have misjudged it let the reader determine, after 
perusing the following passage from the prize essay expound- 
ing its principles, the title of which we have placed at the 
head of this article. The author is describing the situation of 
Great Britain at the close of the revolutionary wars of Europe 
in 1815. 

“The commercial position of Great Britain was especially interesting. 
The victories of Nelson had all but annihilated the navies of every 
Continental power, and left us, with the single exception of a rival 
across the Atlantic, the undisputed masters of the sea. The long con- 
tinuance of hostilities had depressed every manufacturing interest which 
might have entered into successful competition with our own, and con- 
stituted the British Isles the workshop of the world. In order to 
maintain this proud position, it was, above all things, requisite that we 
should’ enter into relations of friendly and equitable intercourse with 
other nations, and freely admit, in exchange for our own produce, what- 
ever they had to offer. Such a policy would, no doubt, have been 
attended with the happiest results. Jt would have confined the capital 
0° our neighbors to the production of raw materials, or to those kinds 
of handicraft in which peculiar advantages permitted them to excel ; it 
would have prevented the rise of that commercial jealousy which has 
thwarted so many of our best-laid plans, and exposed our trade to such 
extreme dangers.” 
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This is wisdom doubtless, but it is the “wisdom of this 
world,” and it does not pre-eminently answer that definition 
of free trade which is elsewhere given by the clerical author, 
that it is “ the embodiment of the Christian thought that all 
men are brothers.” 

We propose, now, to review briefly the free-trade legislation 
of Great Britain, and to see what she has done to entitle her 
to the name and place of monitor of the nations. 

The school of the Economists, dating back its origin to the 
publication of Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” began to 
exercise a considerable influence in England about the year 
1820. Up to that time, though manifesting great individual 
strength, which showed itself especially in the currency dis- 
cussions which took place between 1804 and 1812, they accom- 
plished nothing in the way of legislation. The act of 1819, 
compelling the Bank of England to resume specie payments, 
was their first Parliamentary triumph. In 1816 the influence 
of the landed aristocracy, then paramount, as it has always 
been patent, in the British legislature, had given new security 
to the Corn Laws by procuring the passage of a law by which 
the importation of foreign corn was absolutely prohibited till 
its home price should reach eighty shillings per quarter (of 
eight bushels). The price of wheat, under this law, rose in 
June, 1817, to the enormous height of 112 shillings and 8 
pence. The poor of the manufacturing districts were reduced 
to the brink of starvation, and thence arose the Manchester 
riots of 1816 to 1819, which so disturbed the peace of Lord 
Liverpool’s government, and led to the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and the dispersion by military force 
of the famous assembly of the laboring classes at Peterloo, 
on the 16th of August, 1819. Trade and manufactures lan- 
guished, and discontent prevailed among all classes. 

In 1820 the first distinct enunciation of the doctrines of 
free trade was brought to the notice of Parliament, by the 
petition of certain merchants of London, praying that “ every 
restrictive regulation of trade not essential to the revenue, 
all duties merely protective from foreign competition, and 
the excess of such duties as were partly for the purpose of 
revenue and partly for the purpose of protection, might be 
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repealed.” Here was the platform broadly laid down; but 
the sentiment of the governing classes yielded to it only a 
slow and gradual acquiescence. + In 1822, considerable relax- 
ations were introduced into the Navigation Laws, opening the 
commerce of the United Kingdom, in greater measure than 
before, to foreign vessels, and facilitating the interchanges of 
the colonies with one another and with foreign countries. 

The Navigation Laws were the’offspring of the seventeenth 
century; and they had continued essentially unaltered for 
nearly two hundred years. The original act declared, “ that 
no merchandise of Asia, Africa, or America should be im- 
ported into any of the possessions of Great Britain, except 
in English-built ships, belonging to English subjects, navi- 
gated by an English commander, and having a majority of 
the crew Englishmen.” It further enacted, “that no goods, 
the growth or manufacture of any country in Europe, should 
be imported into Great Britain, except in English ships, or in 
ships belonging to the country in which the goods were pro- 
duced, or from which they were commonly imported.” Similar 
restrictions were, at an early period, laid on the export of 
goods from Great Britain; and the importation of the produce 
of other countries, even in the ships of those countries, was 
further embarrassed by discriminating duties and onerous 
charges. 

The first relaxation of these laws was incorporated into the 
treaty with the United States in 1815; and under the provis- 
ions of the * Reciprocity of Duties Act,” it was subsequently 
extended by treaty to other countries. It was not, however, 
till the act of 1849, that the whole foreign trade of Great 
Britain was thrown open to the unrestricted competition of 
all nations. The coasting trade is still confined to native 
ships. 

In 1824, Mr. Huskisson introduced his bill for the revision 
of the silk duties. Previously to that time, the importation 
of foreign manufactured silks had been absolutely prohibited ; 
while on raw silk and thrown silk (silk spun into thread) the 
duties were so high as to be virtually prohibitory. By Mr. 
Huskisson’s bill, the duty was reduced on raw silk from four 
shillings to one penny a pound; on thrown silk, from fourteen 
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shillings and eight pence to three shillings and sixpence ; and 
on foreign silk goods, to thirty per cent ad valorem. 

In 1825, the principles of this act were extended to other 
classes of imports, and, in place of prohibitions, ad valorem 
duties of thirty per cent were imposed on manufactured 
goods; while on many raw materials entering into British 
manufacture the duties were wholly repealed. These meas- 
ures were not adopted without great opposition from the silk 
and other manufacturers to be affected by them; but they 
operated largely to their advantage, as the statistics of the 
silk trade, for example, speedily showed. A great increase 
took place in the importation of raw silk, and consequently 
in the product of British looms; but there is no evidence 
that the import of manufactured goods was materially in- 
creased. The duty of thirty per cent was still so nearly 
prohibitory, as to afford a perfect protection to the home 
manufacturer. Of thrown silk, the amount imported actually 
declined ; showing that, with raw materials free, the British 
spinner, as well as weaver, was more than a match for his 
foreign rival. 

The adjustment of the silk duties is a type of all subsequent 
legislation upon the tariff in Great Britain. It had in view 
the interests, not of the consumer of manufactured goods, but 
of the domestic producer; for, by reducing the cost of pro- 
duction, it enlarged the British product, and consequently the 
export to other countries. 

The death of Mr. Canning, in 1827, put a check upon the 
liberal domestic and foreign policy which he and his asso- 
ciates had inaugurated. The personal magnetism which had 
held together an enlightened body of men from both the 
Whig and the Tory party was now wanting, and England 
fell back again into the Tory hands of Wellington and Peel. 
The reform of Parliament soon took the place of all minor 
questions of legislation; and until it was accomplished by 
the Reform Bill of 1831, nothing else was attempted. Al- 
though this measure involved the principle of ali reforms, it 
was in greater measure than has usually been supposed the 
direct fruit of that demand for the reform of the commercial 
law, which had dictated the merchants’ petition of 1820, and 
VOL. xcv. — NO. 197. 41 
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the bills of Mr. Huskisson in 1824-25. The manufacturing 
districts demanded a repeal of the Corn Laws, and of ali re- 
strictions upon their trade; but as they had no voice in 
Parliament, their demands were not listened to. To make 
themselves heard was the first necessity. This they endeav- 
ored to do by the purchase of boroughs, and by influencing 
the election of county members; but it was evident that, 
without the power to elect members of their own, Manchester 
and Sheffield would be but imperfectly represented. The 
manufacturers, in laboring for the Reform Bill, were not in- 
fluenced, therefore, so much by a general sense of injustice 
at their exclusion from the public councils, as by a desire to 
accomplish certain specific objects by legislation friendly to 
their interests. The Englishman has not, like the American, 
that innate love of politics which will lead him to sacrifice 
property and prospective gains for the empty honor of a seat 
in Parliament; but he has a very quick perception of what- 
ever affects his trade, and he is untiring in his efforts to re- 
move every obstacle to its successful prosecution. 

“ Parliamentary reform was desired chiefly as a means of breaking 
the landlords’ monopoly of the people’s food, and bursting the fetters 
which bound our trade. This was the meaning of the Luddite riots 
at Nottingham, the blanketeering expedition in Lancashire, and the 
massacre of Peterloo: this was the secret of the enormous power 
which was wielded by Cobbett, Hunt, and their associates, and which 
afterwards displayed its embattled front in the political unions of 1831. 
Thus the agitation which has disquieted the nation for the last half- 
century has been closely connected with the maintenance of our pro- 
tective policy, and even the great achievement of Parliamentary re- 
form was but a stage in the progress of legislation towards free trade.” * 

For twenty years succeeding the modification of the silk 
duties, the free-trade movement showed itself chiefly in agita- 
tion against the Corn Laws, which resulted in their final repeal 
in 1846. The object of these laws was to protect the British 
farmer against foreign competition, by so adjusting the duties 
on imported corn as to make the price at all times remunera- 
tive to the native grower. The duty on corn, therefore, de- 
pended on the price in the home market, being lowest when 





* Charter of the Nations, p. 47. 
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the price was highest, and increasing in rate as the price fell, 
till they became absolutely prohibitory. Between 1838 and 
1840, the Anti-Corn-Law agitation was renewed with unex- 
ampled fervor. A succession of bad harvests had led to the 
importation of a large amount of foreign corn, and to the ex- 
port of gold to pay for it. This, conspiring with other causes, 
brought on a monetary crisis, and reduced the Bank of Eng- 
land to the humiliating necessity of borrowing gold in France 
to maintain its credit. 

“In this state of the money market, trade experienced a fearful de- 
pression. Wages were low, employment irregular, ‘and provisions 
dear; discontent brooded fiercely in the minds of the factory popula- 
tion, and threatened a destructive outbreak erelong. Social animosi- 
ties were kindled, Chartist agitation was rife, conspiracies and insur- 
rections, incendiary speeches and midnight drills, were again the order 
of the day.” 

The report of a committee of the House of Commons in 1840, 
on the “ Import Duties,” disclosed some remarkable facts with 
regard to the foreign trade and revenue of the country, which 
were seized upon by the Anti-Corn-Law party, and made the 
basis of their systematic agitation. It was proved before this 
committee, that 944 per cent of the custom-house revenue was 
raised on seventeen articles only, while more than eleven 
hundred articles were subjected to imposts for the sake of 
raising the remaining 51 per cent. Out of £22,000,000, 
the average annual revenue from customs, it appeared that 
more than £20,000,000 was raised on raw materials and on 
food. The export of cotton goods had increased only twenty- 
five per cent in ten years; and of these the portion of finished 
goods had actually declined; the gain being only in the export 
of yarns, the form least profitable to the manufacturer, since 
raw materials rather than labor entered most largely into their 
value. 

The Anti-Corn-Law League was organized in 1839. It grew 
out of a meeting held at Manchester in January of that year, 
to make a demonstration against the Corn Laws. As the re- 
sult of that meeting, a petition for the repeal of those laws, 
supported by forty thousand signatures, was presented to Par- 
liament by Mr. C. P. Villiers, on the 15th of February, accom- 
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panied by a motion that the petitioners be heard at the bar of 
the House. This motion was rejected by a decided vote; as 
was a subsequent motion “ to take into consideration the laws 
affecting the importation of corn.” Upon these rejections, the 
League was formed, and a series of measures adopted for agi- 
tating the public mind, and compelling Parliament to act on 
this subject, similar to those which had been resorted to in 
1850, to bring about the passage of the Reform Bill. The 
wealth of the great manufacturers was poured out with a lay- 
ish hand; lecturers were sent into all the great manufactur- 
ing towns, as well as into the rural districts; pamphlets were 
written, and newspapers and circulars despatched to every 
corner of the kingdom. A new class of public men now came 
upon the stage, the future leaders of the Manchester school. 
Through the Anti-Corn-Law agitation, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. James Wilson (editor of the Economist, and at 
the time of his death, in 1860, Finance Minister for India), 
made their entrance into public life. One of the most re- 
markable pamphlets of the time was from the pen of Mr. Wil- 
son. It was entitled “ The Influence of the Corn Laws,” and 
it went to show that the operation of those statutes was as 
hurtful to the agriculturist as to the manufacturer. Its con- 
cluding and most forcible argument is as applicable to the 
case of the grain-growing interest of the United States now, as 
it was admitted to be to that of a similar class in Great Britain 
at the time of its publication. He denied that there was any 
antagonism between the interests of the farmer and of the 
manufacturer, and asserted that the employer of factory labor 
was in fact the best customer the agriculturist had, as was 
evident from the superior condition of such laborers, and their 
ability to purchase comforts, and even luxuries, when com- 
pared with the laborers either of the rural districts or of the 
Continent. He argued, “that the high price of provisions is 
rather the effect than the cause of high and well-paid labor ; 
and that the low price of provisions is, on the contrary, the 
effect of ill-paid labor, and the consequent inability to consume 
proportionally with the production.” He showed, also, that 
the producer of corn is directly interested in the export of 
manufactured goods. 
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“ Although the English farmer does not export his corn, or his other 
produce, in the exact shape and form in which he produces them, they 
constitute not the less, on that account, a distinct portion of the exports 
of this country, and that in the best of all possible forms. Just as the 
manufacturer exports the wool, or the silk, which enters into the fab- 
rics of those materials, does he export the corn which paid for the 
labor of spinning and weaving them. It would be an utter impossibil- 
ity that this country could consume its agricultural produce, but for an 
extensive manufacturing population; or that the value ef what would 
be consumed could be near its present rate. If, without this aid, our 
agricultural produce were as great as it now is, a large portion would 
have to seek a market in distant countries ; it would then have to be 
exported in the exact form in which it is produced; the expenses of 
which, being so large, would reduce very greatly from its sale and net 
price, and the landed interest would be immediately affected thereby. 
But as it is, the produce of the land is exported in the condensed form 
of manufactured goods, at a comparatively trifling expense, which 
secures a high value to it here. Thus, for example, a few bales of 
silk or woollen goods may contain as much wheat in their value, as 
would freight a whole ship. While the Chinese or Indians buy our 
cotton, our silks, or our woollens, they buy a portion of the grain, or 
the produce of the land, of this country.” 


The first fruit of the efforts of the League was the introduc- 
tion of a ministerial measure for revising the tariff on corn, 
under the administration of Lord Melbourne, in 1841. It 
met the combined opposition of the landed interest and of the 
Conservatives, and led to the defeat of the ministry, which was 
succeeded by that of Sir Robert Peel. The condition of the 
manufacturing districts at that time was truly deplorable. 
The distress and enforced idleness surpassed all former pre- 
cedents, while the depression of trade had caused the revenue 
to fall below the expenditures of the government. The new 
ministry, having defeated their predecessors on a tariff meas- 
ure, in conformity with the usage of the House of Commons, 
introduced their substitute propositions early in the session of 
1842, and they subsequently passed into laws. The corn 
duties were reduced, but the principle of the sliding scale was 
still retained. The duties on butter, cheese, live animals, and 
sundry other articles of food, were materially diminished, and 
timber duties to the extent of £600,000 annual value re- 

41* 
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pealed, to the material advantage of the shipping interest. 
Export duties on woollen, silk, and iron goods were also re- 
pealed. As we have noticed in reference to earlier legislation, 
so it will be observed of this, that its whole tendency was to 
reduce the cost of food and to emancipate manufactures and 
navigation from burdens which interfered with a successful 
competition in foreign markets. The enactments were, how- 
ever, but half-measures, and as such met the approval of 
neither party. ‘To the landed interest they were offensive, 
because they yielded anything, and to the manufacturers un- 
satisfactory, because they did not yield everything, to the 
demands of the agitators. Other duties were reduced in 
1843, 1844, and 1845, the most important of which was the 
duty on cotton, which yielded an annual revenue of £680,000. 
Nearly all these modifications of the tariff related to raw 
materials, or to export duties on domestic products ; few of 
them to foreign manufactures. 

Distress, deficiency of revenue, and agitation had brought 
about many of the reforms demanded ; but the presence of a 
greater emergency still was wanting before the coup de grace 
should be given to the obnoxious statutes. That emergency 
came in the Irish famine of 1845-46. The extent and sud- 
denness of that national calamity are well remembered in this 
country; for they appealed strongly to the sympathies of a 
kindred people, and called forth from them substantial and 
generous relief. The potato disease first showed itself in 
the crop of 1845, but its greatest ravages occurred in 1846. 
No sooner was the fact of its existence established, fore- 
shadowing as it did the horrors of the famine which ensued, 
than the resolute mind of Sir Robert Peel determined upon 
the only effective remedy. The prejudices and professions of 
a long public life had been shaken by the favorable results 
which had attended the previous partial relaxation of the du- 
ties on food, and he was now prepared to advocate their ulti- 
mate total repeal. This third and most remarkable recanta- 
tion of the errors of his youth and of his party * he made the 
subject of a special memoir, which, with others explanatory of 


* The other changes of opinion referred to were on the Currency Question in 
1819, and on Catholic Emancipation in 1829. See North American Review, Octo- 
ber, 1857. 
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his public life, was given to the world a few years after his 
death. To those who have read this memoir, the wisdom of 
his conduct at that juncture needs no other vindication. But 
the resolution so boldly taken was not easily carried out. 
Parliament not being in session, Sir Robert Peel proposed to 
suspend the Corn Laws temporarily, by an Order in Council, 
to be followed by a bill for their reduction and final abrogation 
at the opening of the session. His colleagues, however, would 
not abandon their old position, and it was not until after a 
resignation of the seals, and a resignation of the government, 
on the failure of Lord John Russell to form an administration, 
that any legislative measure of relief was carried through. 

This measure was the “ Corn Importation Bill,’’ which was 
accompanied by another important measure of kindred char- 
acter, — the “ Custom Duties Bill.” Both passed the Lords 
on the 25th of June, 1846; but their passage was fatal to the 
ministry. By a combination vi the Whigs and Protectionists 
for that purpose, they were, on the same evening, defeated on 
another important bill, and immediately resigned. The Corn 
Importation Bill admitted colonial corn at once free of duty ; 
and on the product of foreign countries it established a re- 
duced sliding scale, to be continued till 1849, when it was to 
bear only the nominal duty of one shilling per quarter, which 
is the present tariff. The Customs Bill abolished the still 
subsisting duties on live animals and meats, on silks entering 
into domestic manufacture, on a limited class of manufactured 
silks (not, we believe, produced in England), on manufactures 
of cotton and wool, and on some other imports. Other exist- 
ing duties were considerably reduced. Under the administra- 
tion of Lord John Russell; the Navigation Laws were finally 
repealed, as we have elsewhere stated, and the sugar duties 
were so far modified as to place the produce of the British 
colonies and of foreign countries on an equal footing. 

British legislation since 1846 has pursued the direction then 
given to it, chiefly under the guidance of Mr. Gladstone, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the political disciple 
of Sir Robert Peel and inheritor of his opinions. The prin- 
cipal additional amendments to the tariff were made in 1853, 
1859, and 1860. Those of 1860 were chiefly connected with 
the French treaty. The whole scope and purpose of this legis- 
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lation may be summed up in the words of Sir Robert Peel, on 
introducing his measures of 1842. 

“With respect to raw materials, which constitute the elements of our 
manufactures, our object, generally speaking, has been to reduce the 
duties on them to almost a nominal amount; on half-manufactured arti- 
cles, which enter almost as much as the raw materials into our domestic 
manufacture, we have reduced the duty to a moderate amount; and 
with regard to completely manufactured articles, our design has been 
to remove prohibitions, and to reduce prohibitory duties, so that the 
manufactures of foreign countries may enter into a fair competition with 
our own.” 

The general scale of duties under the tariff of 1842, as 
since explained by Mr. Gladstone, was on manufactured ar- 
ticles, and duties for protection generally, twenty per cent 
ad valorem ; on partially manufactured articles, not exceeding 
ten per cent; and on raw materials, not exceeding five per 
cent. The act of 1853 abolished such duties as had not 
proved productive, reduced the duty on manufactured articles 
to rates not higher than ten per cent, and lowered the duties 
on foreign articles of food. Subsequent acts have abolished 
most of the duties on foreign manufactures, except on those 
of silk, which until the French treaty bore a duty of fifteen 
per cent, but are hereafter, either at once or prospectively, 
in the commerce with France, to be admitted free. The 
British tariff, as explained by Mr. Gladstone in his speech on 
the Budget in 1860, now embraces only forty-eight articles. 
Fifteen of these, including sugar, tea, tobacco, wine, coffee, 
and timber, yield substantially the whole of the customs rev- 
enue. To show of what that revenue is now made up, we 
give the items for 1859: — 

Sugar and Molasses . : . £5,979,329 


Tea . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 5,271,703 
Coffee . ‘ : ‘ , 425,828 
Corn, Meal, and Flour . ‘ 582,864 


Spirits : ° ‘ , . 2,278,319 
Wine. ° ‘ , ‘ 1,761,738 


Tobaceo and Snuff. F . 5,465,226 
Wood and Timber . . ; 574,239 
Other receipts . ; ‘ - 1,629,676 


Total . . £23,968,922 
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Lest it should be thought that the French treaty and other 
legislation of 1860-61 will materially reduce the revenue 
from customs, we would state that Mr. Gladstone, in his esti- 
mates for the current year, put the customs at £ 23,550,000. 
Thus it will be seen, that Great Britain, the advocate for 
unrestricted freedom of trade, still levies an impost of nearly 
$ 120,000,000 on the productions of foreign countries! Of 
this more than $27,000,000 was levied on tobacco alone, 
and $19,724,420 upon tobacco which was the growth of the 
United States. The entire customs revenue of the United 
States, in the same year, amounted to less than $49,000,000, 
of which only $18,072,887 was levied on English manufac- 
tures of every description. Who will say, after reading these 
figures, that Great Britain has the right to lecture us on the 
extravagance and injustice of our tariffs, or that the recent 
charge of the London Times, that, “as far as tariffs go, 
America is already at war with England,” is the offspring 
of anything else than overbearing ignorance ? 

The revenues of Great Britain have always been largely de- 
rived from customs duties, and they are so still; and the free- 
trade measures have made very little change in the sources 
of that species of revenue. In the twenty years from 1839 to 
1859, the customs revenue increased nearly $13,000,000, but 
of that increase but little more than half a million was de- 
rived from duties on foreign manufactures. From ninety-one 
to ninety-seven per cent of it was levied upon sixteen articles, 
being chiefly those enumerated on a previous page. Silk is 
the only article of manufactures included among them, and 
from this the revenue increased. 

While, as we have seen, Great Britain receded in twenty 
years nearly thirteen millions of dollars from absolute free- 
dom of trade, she in the same period, by the repeal of duties 
on food, and on raw materials and materials partly manufac- 
tured entering into her own manufactures, bestowed upon the 
home producer qualified protection to a very large amount. 
We have already shown how the interests of the manufacturer 
may be promoted by abolishing duties on food, and on raw 
materials. The remission of duties by which the cost of pro- 
duction is reduced, and the home producer thereby placed 
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on a vantage ground as compared with his foreign rival, is 
just as strictly a measure of protection, as the imposition of 
duties on the foreign product for accomplishing the same re- 
sult. Each proceeding has in view the protection of home 
industry; and the one policy or the other will be pursued, 
as best suits the condition of each country in respect both 
to its domestic and its foreign trade. Lest we should be 
accused of confounding the distinctions of economical science, 
in thus applying the hateful word “ protection” to a policy 
which England has deified, and daily worships, under the 
specious title of “free trade,’”’ let us quote one of the best 
and latest French authorities, to justify our definition. 


“It is known that industrial protection is designed to throw upon the 
home market the products of the national labor, — that is, of indige- 
nous manufactures and often agriculture, — free from the competition 
of similar products from abroad. This is the end: the means of at- 
taining it are various. Thus, sometimes a government protects or pro- 
poses to protect a certain description of home-produced merchandise by 
absolutely prohibiting the importation of similar merchandise ; some- 
times the foreign product is merely charged with a duty equal to or 
exceeding the difference of price ; while a more modern method of pro- 
tecting industry consists in exempting raw materials from import duty, to 
which is added the exemption, partial or entire, of articles of food. ... . 
The great contest which agitated England some years ago, and which 
terminated in the victory of the Anti-Corn-Law League, is yet so recent 
in the reader’s memory, that it is unnecessary to develop at length the 
principle just stated. Every one knows that, the larger the cost of sub- 
sistence is, the higher is the rate of wages. Whatever tends to realize 
cheap living tends to lower wages, to diminish the costs of production, 
and consequently the prices of merchandise; and these diminished 
prices give the manufacturer an advantage over his competitors in 


opening and extending foreign markets for his goods.” * 


England was already the first manufacturing nation of the 
world when she determined to change the form in which her 
industry had been always before protected. She aimed to ex- 
tend her exports rather than her domestic consumption. In 
almost every species of manufacture she could defy competi- 


* Dictionnaire Universel théorique et pratique du Commerce et de la Navigation. 
Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 1861. (Title ‘“‘ Douanes.”) 
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tion in her own markets ; on silk goods alone she had to yield 
to the superiority of France, and silk manufactures she has 
continued therefore to protect, precisely as we protect those of 
cotton and wool, and for precisely the same reason. The re- 
peal of duties on the raw material accomplished much, and 
greatly increased the production of her own silk looms; but a 
duty beginning with thirty per cent, and descending in the 
space of nearly forty years to fifteen per cent, was necessary to 
overcome the disadvantage which met the English producer in 
competition with the French. The extent to which domestic 
consumption can be increased in an old and densely populated 
country like Great Britain, is extremely limited; especially 
under a social system which keeps the laboring classes in a 
certain state of degradation. The field of growth to England 
was doubtless, therefore, her foreign trade; and this she has 
made every effort, by legislation, by diplomacy, and by the 
heavy hand of war even, to extend. The duties which she 
repealed on foreign manufactures yielded her scarcely any 
revenue, while the articles taxed were in themselves so 
numerous as to make the continuance of duties rather a bur- 
den to the custom-house than a profit to the exchequer. 


“Let me show you,” said Mr. Cobden in the Corn Law debate, 
“what these custom duties are, about which you are so frightened. 
Cotton manufactures paid last year £3,700; lace, £7,600; china and 
earthenware, £3,600; linen, £12,000; woollens paid £16,700; silk 
manufactures, £240,600. ‘The whole produce of protective duties on 
foreign manufactures was £ 284,200.” 

“ Subtracting from this sum the silk duties which were retained, the 
entire repeal of duty on foreign manufactures,” says Mr. Bigelow, * was 
£218,000 ; being less than one fourth part the amount of tax which 
Englishmen annually pay for the privilege of keeping their dogs.” 


The amount of incidental protection conferred by the repeal 
of duties on raw materials, and materials partly manufac- 
tured, based upon the imports of 1839, reached the sum of 
$12,135,000. When it is considered that, in the twenty years 
ensuing, British imports increased one hundred and forty-five 
per cent, the incidental protection now afforded, under these 
heads only, must amount to nearly thirty millions. On cotton 
alone, the tax remitted would amount to eight millions. A 
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protection no less considerable resulted from the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. The importation of bread-stuffs into Great Britain 
in 1860 amounted to $156,000,000. The duty on this im- 
portation, according to the prices which ruled for three years 
before the repeal of the Corn Laws, would have been not less 
than 331,000,000. Here, then, we see a protection of more 
than sixty millions of dollars, a sum exceeding the total 
revenues of the United States ten years ago, accruing to the 
British manufacturers from the repeal of these classes of du- 
ties only. How much more they have been able to gain, in 
the opening of foreign markets in response to the liberal and 
unselfish policy of their country, is matter only for conjecture ; 
but every American knows that the repeal of the Corn Laws 
has been claimed to be such a boon conferred upon the United 
States, as to entitle the British manufacturer to great relaxa- 
tions of our tariff in return; and that by this argument (ac- 
companied, perhaps, by influences of a more questionable 
character) such relaxations have been obtained. 

Mr. Bigelow has an interesting table, showing the exports 
of Great Britain from 1805 to 1860, and the ratio of exports 
to population during that period. From this table it appears 
that, down to 1849, there had been no increase of exports, 
per capita, over the average for the whole time, but rather a 
decline. From 1805 to 1808, the value per capita was $16.21, 
while in 1847 and 1848 it was only $13.87. The lowest 
point touched was in 1826 to 1829, when it was only $11.29. 
From 1849 to 1852, it increased to $17.26; and from 1858 to 
1860, it reached $27.89. This remarkable increase is claimed 
to be the fruit of the new commercial policy ; but Mr. Bigelow 
argues that there have been other and more potent causes in 
operation, which are fully adequate to explain it. Most effi- 
cient among those causes have been the improvements in 
machinery and in the application of science to the useful arts, 
and the great increase in the supply of gold. California and 
Australia have, since 1848, swelled the annual production of 
gold from fifty to one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 
The industry set in motion by this vast addition to the cur- 
rency has added incalculably to the production and consequent 
wealth of the world. Of this wealth, Great Britain, from her 
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superior control of capital and of the varied industry which 
capital creates, has reaped the lion’s share. But that these 
causes, and not any peculiarities of her commercial system, 
have stimulated her trade, is obvious, from the fact that they 
have operated in like manner, and to a still more remarkable 
degree, on the commerce of other countries. While British 
exports, between 1853 and 1859, under her‘free-trade policy, 
so called, increased less than 32 per cent, those of France and 
of the United States — the one maintaining, avowedly, a sys- 
tem of high, and the other of moderate protective duties — 
each increased more than 46 per cent. In England, even, the 
export of silks, which were protected, was more rapid than that 
of cottons, linens, or woollens, which were free. 

The vast importance of her manufactures to England is but 
imperfectly comprehended by other nations. Even English- 
men are still heard to speak flippantly of the “ cotton lords” 
and “* Manchester men”; but the “ cotton lords” are the lords 
of England’s destiny, and the “ Manchester men” will mould 
her domestic and foreign policy, by the necessary acquiescence, 
if not by the choice, of her people. She cannot trifle with her 
resources ; and it is not the titled aristocracy, nor the landed 
gentry, nor yet the graduates of the learned Universities, who 
help to maintain her wealth, but the merchants of Liverpool, 
the spinners of Manchester, and the iron-masters of Wales. 
Only by sleepless vigilance can she replenish her exchequer, 
or keep her people from starvation. It is a significant fact, 
that every important relaxation of her tariff laws has been 
forced from the government by the cries of a people clamoring 
for bread. In Ireland, five millions of people never taste of 
wheaten bread, and three quarters of the population live on 
roots. Of the vast exports of the United Kingdom, it takes 
one fifth to pay for foreign breadstuffs, and at this very time 
the withholding of a single foreign staple is filling both her 
government and her people with dismay. 

Of the total exports of Great Britain, 94 per cent are man- 
ufactured goods. The raw products of her soil — corn, iron, 
coal, wool, and flax — enter into these manufactures, either 
directly or indirectly, by furnishing subsistence to her people. 
They are thus not merely reduced to the most condensed form, 
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but enriched by the absorption of labor and the employment 
of capital. In the United States, manufactures constitute only 
12' per cent of the total export. England exports twenty- 
one times as much, in value, of manufactured goods as she 
imports, while in the United States we import of them more 
than seven times as much as we export. Her production of 
crude iron is three million tons, worth $64,000,000, — an 
amount equal to the yield of all other countries put together ; 
while the annual value of her textile fabrics is estimated to be 
from $750,000,000 to $850,000,000. One fifth of the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom is dependent for subsistence, 
directly or indirectly, on the manufacturing system. The 
export of British cottons exceeds $ 240,000,000 annually, and 
they are distributed in fifty-seven different markets. The en- 
tire capital employed in the cotton manufacture is more than 
$500,000,000; and the average annual return upon this capital, 
and the labor devoted to the business, for ten years past, has 
exceeded $175,000,000, or more than 334 per cent. In 1858 
and 1859, it averaged nearly $ 189,000,000, or more than the 
total cotton crop of the United States, which was estimated at 
the average value, in those years, of ¥ 186,000,000, — showing 
that the cotton manufacture of Great Britain is of more value 
than the cotton culture of the United States. 

If we reflect upon the means by which these enormous 
results have been accomplished, we shall find that many of 
them are peculiarly enjoyed by the British manufacturer. 
He has the use of almost unlimited capital at a low rate of 
interest, while in the United States the amount of floating 
capital is so limited, and the returns upon landed and other 
investments so great, as to make the rate of interest always 
high. For fifteen years past, the average rate of interest in 
the United States has been 9.12 per cent, while in England 
(in open market) it has been only 3.90 per cent, and in 
France only 4.16 per cent. This difference of interest alone 
represents a great profit. The English manufacturer is sur- 
rounded by a dense population, from which an ample supply 
both of rude and skilful labor can always be obtained, and at 
a rate of wages from ten to thirty per cent lower than in the 
United States. His laborers are permanently resident in the 
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manufacturing districts, and not (as is often the case with us) 
imported into them, at a heavy expense, for a limited term of 
service; he can therefore employ them, or leave them idle, 
as best suits his interests. He lives in a country of small ex- 
tent, where all the products applicable to his use are near at 
hand. With a network of railways bringing all parts of this 
small territory still nearer together, the land carriage on his 
coal and iron is short and cheap, and even the raw materials 
which he imports serve to ballast the ships which have gone to 
distant countries laden with his exports. His country is girt 
about by a vast colonial system, furnishing not only many of 
the necessaries and luxuries of life, but an ever-extending 
market for her productions, What the United States might 
be with her domain extending from sea to sea, and from the 
tropic through twenty degrees of the temperate zone, Great 
Britain already is, through the extent and resources of her 
colonies. With her long-established connections, widely ex- 
tended commerce, boundless capital, and conciliatory tariffs, 
England has made herself the entrepét and great distributer 
of the raw produce of the world. Besides the profit which 
directly accrues to her merchants from this commerce, a great 
benefit results to her manufacturers also in the privilege which 
they enjoy in the first choice of materials, and the power which 
they command of fixing their market price. The British 
manufacturer has also all the benefits which result from 
legislation based upon his interests, and fixed and stable in its 
character. This enables him to look far into the future, and 
to embark safely in adventures which it will require years to 
bring to a profitable conclusion. If he goes abroad to in- 
troduce his wares, his government follows and protects him ; 
she espouses his private quarrels, and sometimes lends her 
army and navy to collect his private debts. The recent Mexi- 
can imbroglio was only an effort on the part of England to 
compel Mexico to pay the bonds she owed to British subjects. 
The weak point in the position of Great Britain is her de- 
pendence upon foreign countries for raw materials and for 
food, as well as for markets to absorb her surplus products. 
She is, for this reason, liable to be injured by every interrup- 
tion of commerce in time of war, and by the trade regulations 
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of other countries in time of peace. A constant warfare must 
be maintained by her against the tariffs of other countries, 
which have a proclivity for looking after their own interests 
very inconvenient and provoking to England. Mr. Gladstone 
says of such countries: ** Their policy demands from us a 
vigorous and steady counteraction.”” A Parliamentary com- 
mission, reporting upon this subject in 1854, speaks of the 
“immense losses which manufacturers voluntarily incur in 
bad times, in order to destroy foreign compelilion, and to 
gain and keep possession of foreign markets.” Instances are 
referred to where a business has been carried on for this pur- 
pose at a loss of three or four hundred thousand pounds in 
three or four years. “ The large capitals of this country are 
the great instruments of warfare against the competing capi- 
tal of foreign countries, aud are the most essential instru- 
ments now remaining by which our manufacturing supremacy 
can be maintained.” 

The most formidable dependence of Great Britain is for 
food. We have already stated that her imports of bread-stuffs 
in 1860 amounted to $156,000,000, or nearly to a fifth part 
of her total exports. Great as was that amount, it has been 
exceeded during the past year. While the import of 1860 
was 14,500,000 quarters, that of 1861 was 16,700,000 quar- 
ters.* Besides bread-stuffs, her other imports of food amount 
annually to a hundred millions more. This dependence for 
food has grown more rapidly than the resources to pay for it, 
and more rapidly than the population of the country. In 
thirty years the import of bread-stuffs has increased 452 per 
cent, while the exports have increased only 310 per cent, and 
the population 36 per cent. 

From a careful comparison of the foregoing and other facts, 
for the details of which we must refer the reader to Mr. Bige- 
low’s volume, that gentleman ventures the assertion, that, ‘ to 
sustain her present position, England must have an annual for- 
eign demand for her manufactures of at least $650,000,000.” 

We cannot better conclude this portion of our discussion, 
than in our author’s own words. 





* See London Economist, July 8, 1862, p. 145. 
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“ When we consider that Great Britain derives her national strength 
mainly from her commerce, and that her manufactures almost entirely 
sustain that commerce, we at once see the ground of her anxiety to 
extend the area of free trade. As a successful rivalry in neutral mar- 
kets would be fatal to her prosperity, her struggle for manufacturing su- 
premacy is in fact a struggle for national life. It springs, indeed, from 
the strongest motive of human action, — the law of self-preservation. 
To imagine that, under such circumstances, she will neglect to employ 
any and every influence likely, in her opinion, to retard the manufac- 
turing progress of other countries, is to expect from her a degree of 
disinterested and philanthropic virtue not to be looked for in any 
nation, and least of all in England.” 


We have devoted what must necessarily be the greater part 
of this article to the commercial system and position of Great 
Britain, because she is the most formidable competitor with 
whom we have to contend, and it is necessary to be thoroughly 
familiar with her policy, before we can determine our own. 
She has been held up to us as a great exemplar, whose meas- 
ures we should closely imitate, if we would reap the same 
success. Until the rebellion of the South unveiled to us her 
true character, as a watchful and jealous rival, coolly and 
hopefully speculating on the probabilities of the dissolution of 
our Union, we had been accustomed to regard her only as a 
friend and hearty co-worker in the cause of advancing civil- 
ization. It is now manifest, however, that our country must 
mark out her own policy, undisturbed by the sneers, undis- 
mayed by the threats, and unambitious of the sympathy of 
foreign nations. Her commercial policy is to be judged from 
her own point of observation, and not from that of any other 
country. We proceed, then, to consider how far the policy 
of Great Britain is applicable to our condition or worthy of 
our imitation. 

The United States (and in this discussion we shall speak 
of it as it legally exists, and without at present noticing the 
revolt of a part of its people), from the extent of its territory, 
its varied climate, and the multiplicity of its natural pro- 
ductions, is unlike any other country on the globe. Its area 
is 2,963,000 square miles, while that of all Europe is but 
3,700,000. It is nearly ten times as large as Great Britain 
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and France combined, and three times as large ds France, 
Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, 
Holland, and Denmark together. The extent of its sea and 
lake coast, and the number and length of its navigable rivers, 
open this vast territory to a maritime commerce beyond what 
is enjoyed by the continent of Europe. Buried beneath its 
soil, or capable of being grown upon its surface, are nearly 
all the natural productions necessary to the support of its 
people, or the successful prosecution of its industry. The 
precious metals, which measure the wealth and regulate the 
exchanges of the world, and the far more valuable minerals, 
iron, copper, lead, and coal, which underlie all development 
in manufacturing or the useful arts, the raw textiles, cotton, 
wool, flax, and silk, timber for ship-building, the cereal grains, 
rice, sugar, and nearly every other considerable staple for food, 
are found, or may be produced, in the United States, in such 
abundance as to make it independent of foreign supply. Its 
vast territory being in many parts sparsely populated, there 
is room for an indefinite increase in the numbers of its people, 
and in their capacity to consume its products and generate 
wealth. 

With these resources the United States has no need of any 
other reciprocity than such as may be established between dif- 
ferent sections of her own country. Within her own domain, 
she realizes more of the conditions which we have annexed to 
the successful prosecution of free trade than can ever be real- 
ized between foreign nations, and this freedom of trade the 
constitution of her government has guaranteed forever. It 
should be her first object, therefore, to increase the production 
of this country, and to enlarge the capacity of the people to 
consume their own products. Toward foreign countries she 
should pursue such a policy as will most conduce to her own 
power and wealth. The great sources of her production are 
her agriculture, her mines, and her manufactures. All of 
these should be stimulated to the utmost degree; and, as each 
is largely dependent on the others for its own development, 
there need be no clashing of interests or subordination of one 
to the other. In one respect only should we be guided by the 
example of England. We should carefully study our own wants 
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and our own capacities, and these once learned, all the efforts 
of our people and the whole power of the government should 
be directed to the end of supplying our wants and developing 
our capacities. Our foreign commercial relations are deter- 
mined by legislation, and our true course should be carefully 
chosen and undeviatingly pursued. Whether to throw open 
or to restrict our trade with foreign countries is a question 
always depending on circumstances. In this country, the pro- 
tective policy has hitherto prevailed to a greater or less degree ; 
and there is abundant reason now why it should not only not 
be abandoned, but why it should be upheld and defended, both 
by the government and the people, as the true American sys- 
tem. All civilized nations have in the earlier periods of their 
history protected their home industry by prohibitions against 
imports, or by the imposition of duties, and most nations do 
so still. England alone claims to have got beyond the neces- 
sity of them, and endeavors to deduce a general economic law 
from that which is, in truth, suited only to her peculiar con- 
dition. She repealed the duties on corn and cotton, to benefit, 
not our farmers, but her own manufacturers. Both being arti- 
cles of prime necessity, she must have them, cost what they 
will ; so that the burden of the duty falls chiefly on herself, 
and not on us. Not only was the motive to repeal not friendly 
to us, but it was dictated chiefly by hostility to our rising 
manufactures, especially to our cotton manufacture, which was 
rapidly coming to rival her own, both in our domestic markets 
and in those of South America and the East. What similar 
motive should induce us to relax our duties on manufactured 
goods and on iron? Such a relaxation would doubtless in- 
crease to a vast degree the importation of those articles, and 
would probably, for a time, furnish them to our citizens at a 
lower rate than that at which we can ourselves produce them ; 
but who can doubt that, in all but coarser fabrics, our own 
production would be ruined, and how long after that ruin 
was effected would low prices, which are the result of compe- 
tition, continue to prevail? Our dependence on English and 
other foreign manufacturers would be absolute; for we should 
cease to manufacture many fabrics necessary to our use, and 
we should depend on other countries for markets for our bread- 
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stuffs and other raw produce. Free trade urges us to aban- 
don manufactures, and to turn our industry to agriculture ; 
but if we were to do so, many of our most valuable raw prod- 
ucts, such as iron and coal, would be comparatively valueless, 
and we should raise an amount of agricultural produce which 
the world could not consume. The surplus of this produce 
beyond what we could consume or sell would be of no value 
to us. A slight excess of supply over demand reduces the 
price of the whole, just as a similar excess in the demand 
over supply enhances the value of the whole. That our own 
supply would be always over-abundant, we do not doubt. But 
there is a worse evil than that of overgrowing a single product, 
— it is that of paralyzing the forces of industry by turning 
the whole of it into a single channel. A nation can no more 
be healthfully nourished by a single industry, than can the 
human frame by a single article of food. Even the bountiful 
earth requires rotation of crops. Agriculture cannot develop 
the entire capacities of a nation. Mechanics, manufactures, 
mining, trade, and navigation bring faculties into play which 
are not called out by the labors of the field; and the exercise 
of every faculty produces wealth. 

Not only is a varied industry most productive within a state, 
but it enables a state the better to withstand the shocks to 
which it is subject from without. The interruptions of com- 
merce by war may bring a dependent people to the extremity 
of distress. Witness the present condition of the factory la- 
borers in England. If the cotton manufacture were not so 
predominating an employment, the temporary withholding of 
the staple would not be a national calamity. Even in small 
communities, there is great value in a diversified industry. 
There are towns in Massachusetts to-day where business has 
been paralyzed, and nearly all demand for labor suspended, 
because the inhabitants, one and all, made shoes for the 
Southern market. 

The prosperity of the United States under her protective 
system, limited and unstable as that system has been, is one 
of the best evidences that the system is a good one. We 
have already shown that the exports of this country have 
increased more rapidly than those of Great Britain, by nearly 
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fifty per cent, since 1853. The product of our manufactur- 
ing, mining, and mechanic arts in 1850 was $1,019,109,616 ; 
in 1860 it had reached $1,906,000,000, an advance of nearly 
90 per cent in ten years. The population, in the same 
period, increased only 35} per cent; showing that the wealth 
of the country from these sources increased between twice 
and three times as fast as the population. The average pro- 
duct per capita of the whole population, and including all 
branches of industry, increased from $44 to $61. The great- 
est increase was in Rhode Island, pre-eminently the manu- 
facturing State of the Union, the product of her industry 
having increased in ten years 117 per cent, and the amount 
per capita from $150 to $275. In Massachusetts, with a 
larger agricultural element, the increase of product was 69 
per cent, and of the value per capita from $159 to $217. 
From other sources we derive still further evidence of the 
prosperity of Rhode Island under her manufacturing system, — 
evidence the more valuable that it discloses the effect of this 
prosperity upon the laboring class, which that system is some- 
times thought to impoverish. The deposits in savings banks 
in Rhode Island in 1862 were $9,283,000, which, with a popu- 
lation of 175,000, gives $53 of deposits to each individual. 
In Great Britain, the savings deposits are but $6.25 per 
capita; in New York, $15.75; and in Massachusetts, $36.59. 
In Rhode Island, the average of deposits to each depositor 
is $267, and one person in five of the whole population is a 
depositor. Deducting the large number, in that rich State, 
who are above the necessity of using such places of deposit, 
and it is probable that one in every three of the men, women, 
and children of the industrial classes has a reserve in bank. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut fall little behind Rhode Island 
in the proportion of their people thus protected from the con- 
tingencies of age and sickness, and in the relative magnitude 
of their reserves. The product per capita of all the New 
England States taken together is $158; of the Middle States, 
$98.50; of the Western States, $37; and of the Pacific 
States (California swelling the amount), $123, while that 
of the Southern States is only $16. 

Thus we see what a protective policy has done for the 
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United States. If it is said that the chief advantages have 
been gained by the New England States, we reply, that the 
same system which has made Rhode Island rich is open to 
all the other States, — certainly to all the States where labor 
is free; and it is also to be remembered, that the wealth 
which is accumulated in any part of the republic goes to 
swell the aggregate wealth of the whole, and influences in 
some measure the condition of the humblest of her citizens. 
New England has no natural advantages for manufacturing 
over other sections of the country. Her possession of ample 
water-power is equally shared by some of the Middle and 
Southern States, while in a still greater number the inex- 
haustible supply of coal, capable of generating at once heat 
and motive power, gives them equal facilities for operating 
machinery. The States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, and Missouri possess signal advantages over New England 
for becoming manufacturing States; for besides their great 
mineral wealth in coal and iron, they are surrounded by the 
grain-fields of the West, and they are brought, by their navi- 
gable rivers, into near and cheap proximity with the cotton- 
fields of the South. Of wool, also, they already furnish the 
chief domestic supply to the New England manufacturers. 
Nor would we advocate protection to the manufacturers alone. 
The iron of Pennsylvania and Missouri, and the sugar of 
Louisiana, equally need the fostering hand of legislation. 
Who that considers the magnificent resources of that great 
State will believe, that, if the iron interest had always re- 
ceived judicious protection, the annual production of Penn- 
sylvania’s three million people would barely exceed that of 
Massachusetts, with her twelve hundred thousand ? 

The most serious obstacle to maintaining a protective policy 
in the United States has hitherto been a supposed antagonism 
between the interests to be affected in different sections of the 
country. While it has been admitted on all hands to be 
advantageous to the manufacturing States of New England, 
and to the mineral States, like Pennsylvania and Missouri, it 
has been represented as detrimental, in equal measure, to the 
corn and cotton growing States of the West and South. If 
this were true, we might not only despair of any future har- 
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monious action among the representatives of those sections, 
but should anticipate a growing divergence very dangerous 
to the country. But we cannot think that such an antago- 
nism really exists. Their interests are too closely blended, 
and their mutual dependence too great, to admit of any 
special advantage enuring to one section, which will not, in 
large measure, be shared by the others. On the contrary, 
with the freest interchange of products between them all, the 
theoretical benefits which are claimed for the free-trade sys- 
tem seem absolutely within their reach. The East wants 
flour and provisions, and the West wants cloth; and if either 
can produce more of these articles than the other will con- 
sume, there is still the foreign market open to both. The 
object of each section is to sell the greatest possible quantity 
of its own productions, at the highest possible price. If the 
West can raise more bread-stuffs than this country can con- 
sume, the British market is always open to the surplus, 
though the price will seldom justify exporting it. If the 
European crop is short, then the export is profitable, and a 
more considerable profit still results to the grower, from the 
enhanced price which the whole crop brings at home as well 
as abroad, the price being substantially established in the 
foreign market. The foreign market, however, is not to be 
compared in value with that of our own country. The de- 
mand for export is never regular, and when it exists it 
develops a feverish speculation, which is very unhealthful to 
trade. It is only in seasons of bad European harvests that 
it exists at all. Ifonly the British crop is short, the American 
farmer reaps no benefit whatever; for the grain-growing dis- 
tricts of Northern and Southern Europe are as near to 
England as the Western wheat-fields are to tide-water, and 
the cheapness of foreign labor renders competition impossible. 
How is the repeal of the tariff, then, to benefit the Western 
farmer? It will not diminish the cost of his production ; for 
foreign manufactures do not and cannot enter to such a 
degree into the cost of a laborer’s living, as that the imposi- 
tion or repeal of duties on them can sensibly affect his rate 
of wages. Nor can the existence or non-existence of such 
duties affect the cost of land; and land and labor are the 
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only elements which enter into the cost of production of 
grain. If Europe needs grain, it will buy it where it can 
buy it cheapest ; and if we can sell it cheaper than any other 
people, we have no need to take manufactures in payment, 
but may have our pay in gold, for it is an article of vital 
necessity. The home market, on the other hand, furnishes 
a steady and ever-growing demand. The total agricultural 
products of the United Sates, as reported in the census re- 
turns of 1860, amounted to nearly $1,900,000,000. Of this 
only $ 272,000,000 was exported, of which $192,000,000 was 
cotton, leaving $1,628,000,000 for home consumption. The 
export, including cotton, was but one seventh of the whole, 
while without cotton it was only one twentieth. The three 
States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, with- 
out doubt, consume a greater value of the grain and provisions 
of the West than the total export to foreign countries; but 
if their industry, by an unwise policy, were driven from its 
present channels to the cultivation of land, this whole demand 
would cease, and from consumers they would become pro- 
ducers, and competitors with the Western farmer. We would 
again refer to the arguments of Wilson, presented with such 
clearness and cogency in discussing the English Corn Laws. 
What was proved to be true of Great Britain then, is no less 
true of America now. It is a fact, also, not to be forgotten, 
that, in the debates and votes on the tariff in 1820 and 1824, 
all the grain-growing States took sides with the manufactur- 
ers in advocating those measures. The West has another 
and important interest in the tariff question, as a grower of 
wool. Nothing but a judicious and steady protection is want- 
ing to elevate this into the first rank among the staples of the 
country. 

The South has been the stronghold of free-trade opinions in 
America; and to realize this policy is one of the fondest 
dreams of her new Utopia. That region has not, however, 
been without the need and benefit of protection. The duties 
collected’ on sugar, molasses, and tobacco in 1860 amounted 
to $10,500,000, which is more than one third of all the duties 
levied by the United States for protection in that year. The 
Cotton States have also reaped great indirect advantage from 
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protection to our manufactures; for by that means they 
have had the security of two competing markets, augmenting 
the demand and enhancing the price of their staple. What 
is the South, then, to gain in freer intercourse with Great 
Britain? Only the slight benefit which will accrue to three 
or four hundred thousand slaveholders by a small reduction in 
the price of English goods. They cannot materially increase 
the consumption of such goods under their present industrial 
and social systems, and consequently no efforts of theirs can 
increase the market demand or price for raw cotton. Nor can 
they, by free trade, reduce the cost of labor; shoes and negro 
cloths are not likely soon to be produced in England as cheap- 
ly as in Massachusetts and the West, and these are the only 
covering which black skins require. 

We are at a loss to perceive how free trade could be possible, 
if the South should succeed in establishing a separate govern- 
ment. The amount which it has contributed to support the 
government of the United States by the consumption of dutia- 
ble goods is less than the direct protection which the staples of 
that section have received. Even assuming their consumption 
to be equal per capita to the average of the whole Union, 
it amounts to only fifteen millions of dollars, and it is obvious, 
with four million slaves consuming absolutely no dutiable 
articles, and the “ white trash ’’ consuming hardly more, that 
the amount consumed per capita must, in’ the Southern 
States, be less than half the average. What is permanently 
to support such a government, if it be not indirect taxation? 
There is no class of property upon which the burden of direct 
taxes falls so heavily as on that devoted to agriculture. It 
has been the chief obstacle to the framing of a tax-bill in Con- 
gress the present year, that the West could not bear direct 
taxes, and how to collect them, now that they are imposed, 
is an unsettled problem. How much better can the slave- 
ridden and impoverished land-owners of the South bear this 
heavy burden, than the free and thriving proprietors of the 
West ? 

Though there are interests in the United States which we 
believe require protection, high duties are no longer demand- 
ed, except it be for revenue. The constant tendency of legis- 
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lation has been toward lower rates of duty.* <A great outery 
has been raised in England against the Morrill tariff. It is 
spoken of as if it were a declaration of war against Great 
Britain, and sympathizers with the rebellion in that country 
have ingeniously suggested that it was the crowning outrage 
which drove South Carolina and her sister seceders out of the 
Union. Considering that the measure was not broached in 
Congress until after South Carolina had seceded, and after 
Southern members had generally retired, this reasoning is a 
little remarkable. If it were in reality an outrage, it is no 
less remarkable that Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, still occupying 
his seat in the Senate, voted for the bill. Was the South 
anxious to appear a martyr? The case has been so forcibly 
put by a recent English writer, that we cannot forbear to 
quote his words : — 

“Tf,” says Professor Cairnes, “ free trade be the real object of the 
South, how does it happen, that, having submitted to the tariffs of 
1832, 1842, and 1846, it should have resorted to the extreme measure 
of secession while under the tariff of 1857, — a comparatively free-trade 
law? From 1852 down to 1860, the tendency of Federal legislation 
was distinctly in the direction of free trade. The most liberal tariff 
the Union ever enjoyed since 1816 was the tariff of 1857, and it was 
while this tariff was in force that the plot of secession was hatched, 


matured, and carried into operation.” F 


This is the testimony of a British free-trader, and a professor 
of political economy! The tirade against the Morrill tariff is 
the offspring of passion, and not the result of a candid exami- 
nation of its provisions. Mr. Bigelow shows, by a minute 
tabular comparison between this act and the tariff of 1846 
(the “ revenue tariff,’ avowedly a Southern and free-trade 
measure ), that, taking the entire dutiable imports together, the 
average rate of duties imposed by the Morrill tariff does not 
exceed that of the tariff of 1846. The duty on the total im- 
ports of the United States from 1857 to 1860 was less than 15 

* The tariff of 1862 is an exception to the general truth of this statement; but 
it is a war tariff, and the increase of duties under it has been dictated by the need 
of greater revenue, and not of higher protection. The financial history of Great 
Britain is full of similar exceptions to her general policy. 

t The Slave Power, p. 12. 
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per cent, while from 1846 to 1857 it was over 20 per cent, and 
during the forty years since 1820, 19 per cent. 

We have been at considerable pains to review the successive 
steps by which England arrived at her present commercial 
system, and to explain the outward circumstances which 
from time to time influenced her legislation. We do not 
wonder that her “ free-trade” policy, such as it is, commends 
itself to her people. It was based upon her wants and her 
situation as the first of manufacturing states, and we doubt 
not it was wisely chosen. But her wants are not our wants, 
nor are the positions of the two countries at all analogous. 
Even in England there are men sagacious enough to see this, 
and honest enough to avow it. One of her public men 
(quoted by Mr. Bowen in a note to his Political Economy) 
thus expressed himself in 1847 : — 

“I cannot quit this subject of Free Trade, without expressing my 
opinion on its abstract principle. I by no means hold that the prin- 
ciple of Free Trade is absolutely true, or that it is of universal appli- 
cation. Jf I were an American, the citizen of a young country, I should 
be a Protectionist. If I were a Frenchman, the citizen of an old coun- 
try, with its industry undeveloped, I should equally be a Protectionist.” 


But we meet among Englishmen with few so frank avowals. 
The burden of their criticisms is usually aimed at our igno- 
rance, stupidity, and obstinacy, in not seeing American inter- 
ests through English spectacles. Mr. Bigelow will be severely 
handled, we doubt not, in the Times and the Economist, and 
possibly in the graver (7?) pages of the Quarterlies; but when 
his statistics are impugned, or his deductions from them met 
by serious argument, he will know how to make a suitable 
reply. Meanwhile, it will be fortunate for him, if, in his zeal 
in his country’s service, he escapes the fate of List, the dis- 
tinguished economist of Germany, of whom it is said, that he 
was “ signalized to the London Cabinet, in the despatches of 
English ministers, as a dangerous enemy, on account of his 
endeavoring to rescue his country completely from the man- 
ufacturing monopoly of England.” 
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Art. IX.—1. An Ordinance to dissolve the Union between 
the State of South Carolina and other States united with her 
under the Compact entitled ** The Constitution of the United 
States of America,” passed unanimously at 1.15 o'clock, 
P. M., December 20,1860. Charleston Mercury Extra. 

. Message of Presipent Davis. National Intelligencer, May 
7, 1861. 

3. Speech of Hon. J. A. McDovuea.y, of California, on the 
Confiscation of Property, delivered in the Senate of the 
United States, March 12,1862. Washington. 1862. 

4. The Prayer of Twenty Millions. Letter from Horace 
FREELEY to Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States. New York Tribune, August 20, 1862. 

5. Letter from Presipent Lincoun to Horace Greeley. New 
York Tribune, August 23, 1862. 


bo 


WE have placed the title of the Ordinance of Secession by 
the Convention of South Carolina at the head of this article, 
not only because it was the first in time, but also because it 
shows the form and manner in which it has been supposed 
that secession was to be accomplished. For this last reason, as 
it is very brief, we copy it entire, in these words, to wit : — 

“ We, the people of the State of South Carolina, in convention assem- 
bled, do declare and ordain, and it is hereby declared and ordained, — 

“That the ordinance ordained by us in convention on the 23d day 
of May, in the year of our Lord 1788, whereby the Constitution of the 
United States of America was ratified, and also all acts and parts of 
acts of the General Assembly of this State ratifying amendments of 
the said Constitution, are hereby repealed; and that the Union now 
subsisting between South Carolina and other States under the name 
of ‘The United States of America’ is hereby dissolved.” 

It will be observed that it appears as a simple repeal, or 
attempt to repeal, the ordinance by which the people of the 
State adopted the Constitution of the United States, thereby 
uniting with the people of the other States in the establish- 
ment of a general government over the whole. This attempt 
to repeal an act which is in its very nature irrepealable has 
been followed substantially in the other seceding States, with 
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such difference of formula as the difference of circumstances 
under which they entered into the Union required. We shall 
have occasion to note hereafter, on the supposition that the 
repeal could be legally and constitutionally operative, that 
some of the important incidents and consequences which have 
been claimed as attaching to it are but mere unjust demands 
and exactions upon the United States. 

That part of the Message of Jefferson Davis to the Confed- 
erate Congress which relates to, and endeavors to explain and 
assert the legal validity of, the so-called right of secession, we 
reviewed, in an article on that subject, in our number for 
April, 1861. We recur to the Message for the purpose of 
examining the reasons which are supposed to justify the actual 
secession, arising from wrongs and grievances on the part of 
the United States prior thereto. Those reasons are set forth 
at large in an extract from the document in the article just 
mentioned. This Message to the Confederate Congress was 
designed to sum up in plausible phraseology the particulars 
of the several bills of indictment which the seceding States 
deemed themselves authorized to prefer against the United 
States; and a reference to these specifications is sufficient, 
therefore, to show the character of the rebellion in its incep- 
tion, as set forth by its own leaders. The allegations against 
the Northern States and the people of those States seem to 
resolve themselves into five particulars : — 

1. The rise and growth in the Northern States of a polit- 
ical school which has persistently claimed that the government 
formed by the Constitution was not a compact between States, 
to secure the blessings of liberty and independence against 
foreign aggression, but was in effect a national government set 
up above and over the States. 

2. The imposition of burdens on commerce, as a protection 
to the manufacturing and shipping interests of the North. 

3. The assertion at the North, as an undeniable axiom, that 
the theory of the Constitution requires that in all cases the 
majority shall govern. 

4. A persistent and organized system of hostile measures 
against the rights of the owners of slaves in the Southern 
States. 

43 * 
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5. The organization of a great party for the purpose of ob- 
taining the administration of the government, with the avowed 
object of using its power for the total exclusion of the Slave 
States from all participation in the benefits of the public do- 
main, and of surrounding them entirely by States in which 
slavery should be prohibited; and the success of the party, 
thus organized, in the election of its candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 

It is to be remarked, that much of the matter of grievance 
consists of speeches, of dogmas, and of laws relating to persons 
claimed as fugitive slaves which were never executed, and 
that little of actual injury is set forth, unless it be found in 
the election of President Lincoln, who was not the Southern 
candidate. This recital of Southern grievances and wrongs, 
in the official Message to the Confederate Congress, cuts a 
very sorry figure by the side of “ the glittering generalities of 
the Declaration of Independence.” 

The first and third of these charges may be disposed of in 
a few sentences. How far the organization of the government 
had other objects than that of securing the people against 
foreign aggression, may readily be seen by referring to those 
parts of the Constitution which grant powers to Congress, 
and prohibit action by the States in certain cases. These 
parts show very conclusively that the attempt of Mr. Davis 
to represent the government of the United States as one 
created solely, or mainly, * to secure the blessings of liberty 
and independence against foreign aggression,” is a gross mis- 
representation. To this it may be added, that the notion of 
a national government, which is charged upon a_ political 
school of the Northern States, has been equally the notion of 
many learned, wise, and popular men in the Southern States. 
Edmund Randolph, one of the deputies of Virginia, laid be- 
fore the Convention which framed the Constitution sundry 
propositions “concerning the American Confederation and 
the establishment of a national government,” May 29th, 
1787, in the form of resolutions. These resolutions provide 
for the establishment of a “ national legislature,” “a national 
executive,” and “a national judiciary.” The principles of 
these resolutions entered very largely into the construction 
of the Constitution as subsequently adopted. 
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We are not aware that the democratic dogma, that the ma- 
jority of the people must govern in a republic, was more 
universally accepted at the North than at the South, until it 
appeared from the increase of population that the North 
would soon not only have such majority, but perhaps would 
be disposed to apply the principle. From the time it became 
probable that the South would lose the ascendency which had 
long been enjoyed,— partly by means of the representation 
based upon their slaves, and partly by the co-operation of the 
Democratic party at the North, — the dogma that the majority 
of the people had the right to rule became very distasteful to 
the leading Southern politicians; but we must admit our sur- 
prise to see this gravely put forth as one of the grievances 
which in a republican government requires revolution or 
secession. 

The second, fourth, and fifth specifications of grievance in 
Mr. Davis’s Message — to wit, the protection to manufactures 
and the opposition to slavery — require a more extended notice. 
Whoever attempts to judge respecting the merits or demerits 
of the rebellion, must not commence his investigation at the 
election of Mr. Lincoln; nor at the passage of any tariff law, 
even as far back as that of 1824; nor at the agitation of 
Garrison and his compeers, Foster, Pillsbury, the Abbys Kelly 
and Folsom, and Wendell Phillips, respecting slavery; nor 
at the passage of Personal-Liberty Laws in several of the 
States; nor at the recent opposition to the extension of slavery 
into the Territories; nor even at the struggle against the ad- 
mission of new States without a prohibition of slavery therein, 
as in the case of Missouri, in 1819 and 1820. The founda- 
tion of the present controversy between the Southern and the 
Northern people dates farther back than all these. 

How the imposition of burdens on commerce would protect 
any shipping interest, the writer of the Message does not ex- 
plain; but we let that pass. The gravamen of the whole 
charge respecting protective duties is founded on the most 
gross misrepresentation. The protective policy had its origin 
with the South, and the Northern people adopted it only when 
their industry had been driven into channels which required 
it. That they have since been in favor of it furnishes no just 
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ground of complaint against them. For a long period after 
the Revolution, the people of the North were mostly agricul- 
turists, except upon the seaboard, where there were shipping 
interests of great magnitude. 

There were extensive household manufactures of cotton 
and wool, mainly for home consumption. The first protec- 
tive duty was a specific duty of three cents a pound on cot- 
ton, to encourage the production of that article in South 
Carolina and Georgia, and this burden was borne by the 
manufacturers and consumers of the North. The embargo, 
which struck almost a death-blow to the shipping interest of 
New England, was a Southern rather than a Northern meas- 
ure. The protective tariff of 1816 was Mr. Calhoun’s tariff, 
passed by Southern votes, — justified, we admit, to some ex- 
tent, in order to preserve large manufacturing interests which 
had grown up during the war. When it was found that the 
Northern people, accommodating their industry to the state of 
things which had been forced upon them, were deriving a 
greater benefit from manufactures than the South, slave labor 
being ill adapted to that branch of industry, a change came 
over the spirit of the Southern dream, and a protective tariff 
was found to be a Northern invention, and a great political 
grievance. It is not wonderful that the North, which had 
been obliged to change the course of its industry by reason of 
non-intercourse, embargo, and war, should not have been 
ready to change back again, to the destruction of the interests 
which had been brought into existence and fostered by those 
measures. 

The amount of the losses of slaves occasioned by all the 
Personal-Liberty Laws of the States, and all the efforts of “ Lib- 
erators”’ and “ Heralds of Freedom,” and of Abolitionists in 
Congress and elsewhere, up to the time of this present war- 
fare, will not begin to compare with the pecuniary losses of 
the Northern States, at different times, in their navigation 
and their manufacturing interests, occasioned by Southern 
measures and Southern votes. 

The alleged inequality of the tariff is not admitted. The 
South has, as we believe, had as great a measure of protection 
for all products which by reason of foreign competition re- 
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quired it, as the North. Supposing, however, that an inequal- 
ity has existed, by reason of which the South has paid a 
greater share of duties than the North, there has been no 
injustice, because the revenue of the country is derived mainly 
from the duties imposed on importations, instead of direct 
taxation, from which source it was originally expected that 
the revenue would be derived, and of which the Slave States 
were by agreement to pay an unequal proportion, on account 
of their unequal representation in Congress. No tariff can 
operate with perfect equality. Taxation in any form never 
does so. If the relative proportion paid by the Slave States in 
the shape of duties, and of increase of price in consequence 
of duties, is not greater than the relative proportion of those 
States would be if the revenue were raised by direct taxation, 
under an apportionment of that taxation which should em- 
brace three fifths of their slaves, according to the provision of 
the Constitution, — and the revenue raised by the duties is 
graduated by the wants of the government for its annual ex- 
penditure, as has been the design that it should be for many 
years past, — then we say that those States have no just cause 
of complaint on that score. We shall see this more clearly as 
we proceed. It certainly cannot be shown, that, of all the du- 
ties, the Slave States have borne as large a share as they must 
have paid of direct taxes had the revenue been raised in that 
manner. It must be borne in mind, that the duties assessed on 
importations are often borne by the producer, and not by the 
consumer. A memorable instance of this may be found in 
the duty on molasses, imposed by the tariff of 1828, which was 
inserted in the bill by Southern votes, because it was supposed 
it would make the bill so distasteful to the North as to defeat 
it. The North took it, “ drugged as it was,” and the price 
was not materially increased. The tariff of 1842 discarded to 
a great extent protective duties, and they have hardly been 
heard of as a cause of complaint for several years, a better 
subject for agitation having been found in slavery. 

The origin of the difficulties which have resulted in the 
attempted secession is to be sought as far back as the adoption 
of the Constitution itself, and perhaps earlier. The question 
arose in the Congress of the Revolution, how the quota which 
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each State ought to furnish toward the expenses of the war 
should be determined. It was at first agreed that apportion- 
ment should be made according to a valuation of property. 
But only one State—New Hamphire — furnished a valua- 
tion. Then it was suggested that the number of persons 
in each State might be taken as the basis. But delegates 
from Slave States immediately objected that slaves ought not 
to be included in the enumeration, because slaves did not 
produce as much as freemen. There was great debate upon 
the subject, which resulted in a compromise, by which three 
fifths of the number of slaves were to be added to the num- 
ber of free persons. 

In the Convention which framed the Constitution, the sub- 
ject of revenue, which it was then believed, as we have 
already suggested, would be raised mainly by direct taxa- 
tion, brought up the same question respecting the basis of 
apportionment. As before, there was an attempt to escape 
from an apportionment which should embrace slaves in the 
enumeration of persons. This resulted in another com- 
promise, by which three fifths of the number of slaves were 
to be included in the enumeration of persons for the pur- 
pose of apportioning the taxes among the several States, and 
the Slave States were to be entitled to a representation upon 
the same basis,— the provision in the Constitution upon 
these subjects being in these words: “ Representatives and 
direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States 
which may be included within this Union according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to 
the whole number of free persons, including those bound to 
service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three fifths of all other persons.” The principle of the Revo- 
lution, that taxation and representation ought to go together, 
was exemplified in this compromise. On this basis, the Slave 
States have had the benefit of a representation founded upon 
the number of their slaves, constantly increasing, until, ac- 
cording to the census of 1850, it actually amounted to twenty- 
one members, the slaves, however, having no vote in the 
election of them. The oligarchical democracy of the South 
has had so much of political advantage. But the burden of 
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direct taxation, proportioned upon three fifths of the slaves, 
which was the equivalent, has almost wholly failed, because 
the revenue has been raised, with very limited exceptions, by 
duties on imports and by sales of public lands. As a neces- 
sary result, there has been a growing repugnance to the 
extension of slavery, aside from all moral considerations, on 
account of this unequal political representation, — an injus- 
tice which every extension of slavery, and every admission of 
a new Slave State, has aggravated. 

It must be considered, also, that the Constitution, with this 
unequal representation, was made for the territory embraced 
in the treaty of peace with Great Britain. The admission of 
new States formed from territory acquired outside of those 
limits was not contemplated nor provided for, and every ad- 
mission of a Slave State from such territory tends to a further 
extension of this inequality of representation. The admission 
of Louisiana, Florida, Arkansas, Missouri, and especially of 
Texas, furnishes, unquestionably, some of the reasons for a 
hostility to slavery which has borne fruit, perhaps, in Personal- 
Liberty Laws, as well as in efforts to exclude slavery from the 
Territories, in order that there shall not be an increase of Slave 
States, and thereby a further extension of a representation 
already unjust. 

Again: In considering the temper which led to the Personal- 
Liberty Laws, and to the restriction of the extension of slavery, 
we must by no means ignore the laws of some of the Southern 
States — South Carolina and Louisiana—upon the subject 
of free Negroes, under which persons of that class belonging 
to Northern vessels have been imprisoned without even an 
allegation that they had committed any offence, and by which 
they would have been sold into slavery, if the fees and charges 
of that imprisonment had not been paid. The attempt by 
Massachusetts to test the constitutionality of those laws, 
first, by the employment of counsel in those States, and, when 
that failed because counsel there declined to take a retainer, 
by sending Mr. Hoar as agent to South Carolina, and Mr. 
Hubbard to Louisiana, to institute suits for that purpose in 
the Courts of the United States,—and their subsequent expul- 
sion from Charleston and New Orleans, under circumstances 
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of great excitement and indignity, — have, in our belief, had 
more to do in exciting a bitter feeling of hostility to the insti- 
tution of slavery, than all the speeches of any half-dozen 
orators or oratresses, white or colored. To say nothing of the 
preposterous pretension, that the question whether those laws 
were constitutional or otherwise should not be submitted to 
the consideration and determination of a judicial tribunal, or 
of the injustice necessarily attending their enforeement, — the 
circumstances of insult accompanying the expulsion of Messrs. 
Hoar and Hubbard were not likely to be forgotten by the 
people of Massachusetts, and the feeling thus excited has been 
largely extended to other States. 

The repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and the subsequent 
attempt to force slavery into the Territory of Kansas by fraudu- 
lent voting and fraudulent returns, by a blockade of the Mis- 
souri River outside of the Territory, and by the murder of 
peaceable citizens within it, may furnish some palliation and 
excuse for an excitement which would render Personal-Liberty 
Laws popular, even if such circumstances cannot prove their 
constitutionality. In pursuing the design and purpose of 
preparing the Territory so that when it became a State it 
would send two Senators and a Representative in sympathy 
with the South and devoted to Southern interests, no regard 
was had to personal or political rights. Fraud and injustice 
marked every step of the progress, and marauding bands 
from South Carolina and Georgia attempted to complete by 
force what fraud was not strong enough to accomplish. That 
corrupt politicians at the North should participate in this 
iniquity, was in character with their antecedents; and that 
demagogues at the North should avail themselves of the just 
indignation excited by such outrages, and endeavor to make 
political capital for themselves, on the other side, by inflamma- 
tory speeches and extreme measures, without regard to their 
constitutional obligations, was but a natural consequence. 

In estimating the morality of the rebellion, it must be recol- 
lected that there has always been a strong party at the North 
sympathizing with the South, partly from political, and partly 
from personal associations; and a still larger number who 
have been willing to fulfil all their constitutional obliga- 
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tions, although they have been disposed, and are determined, 
no longer to give way to Southern insolence and aggression. 
It is to be noted further, that, at the very time when the re- 
bellion was planned and broke out, five of the nine judges 
on the bench of the Supreme Court of the United States 
were from the Slave States, and that these, with one of the 
judges in the Free States, had expressed and recorded their 
opinion that slaveholders had a constitutional right to carry 
their slaves into the Territories, and hold them there, any 
legislation of Congress to the contrary notwithstanding. One 
other judge from a Free State did not see fit to record a dis- 
sent to this doctrine, leaving himself free to assent to it at any 
time afterward, when his convictions of official duty should 
require such an opinion. We admit that this opinion of the 
six judges was a “ dictum,” and erroneous. We aver that it 
was perfectly outrageous, a gross usurpation of power deserv- 
ing impeachment, because the question was clearly political, 
and not judicial. But it was quite improbable that those 
who had thus committed themselves to the interests of the 
South would retrace their steps, and the constitution of the 
Senate rendered impeachment hopeless. Secession was not 
required to secure or save any of the alleged rights of the 
South. If the Southern Senators had remained in their places, 
Mr. Lincoln and his Administration would have lacked the 
power to do evil to Southern interests, even if they had been 
so disposed. But it is true that the constitution of the House 
of Representatives was likely to be such, that the South could 
not rule Congress as it had been accustomed to do, and the 
incoming incumbent of the Presidential chair presented an 
absolute bar to Southern domination. 

It may not be amiss to consider here two or three objections 
which have been raised against the attempt of the United 
States to suppress the insurrection, and which have been urged 
independently of the reasons alleged for the secession itself. 

It has been contended that the attempt at coercion is in 
violation of the democratic principle that the people are en- 
titled to govern themselves, and of the republican principle 
that this right to govern resides in the majority. It is alleged 
that the people of the Southern States are, on these principles, 
VOL. XCV.—NO. 197. 44 
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entitled to choose their own government; moreover, that not 
merely a majority of the people of the seceding States prefer 
to change their institutions by forming the Southern Confed- 
eracy, but that there is great unanimity among them in this 
particular. 

The principles thus adduced are acknowledged as funda- 
mental principles, and the fact of the unanimity to the extent 
mentioned may be admitted for the purpose of the argument. 
But who are “ the people” who, upon the general principles 
thus stated, are entitled to govern themselves? It is not a 
few individuals in a community who possess this right of self- 
government. This is shown by the other principle, that the 
majority possess the right of deterniination. The dissent of a 
minority may be entitled to respectful attention, but it cannot 
furnish the rule of government. Then, again, who compose 
this majority of the people which is entitled to determine the 
form of government? Certainly not the majority of the people 
of any town, county, or borough; and as clearly not the ma- 
jority of the people of any of the States, or of any number of 
States, in all the particulars for which government is insti- 
tuted. To a certain extent, the majority of the people of a 
State may fashion the institutions of that State. So far asa 
change will not affect the Union, or violate the Constitution, 
directly or incidentally, they may act, because to that extent 
they are an independent community. But neither the majority 
of the people of a State, nor the whole people of it, can adopt 
any other than a republican form of government, because the 
United States guarantee such a form of government to all the 
States, and are bound to the whole to fulfil that guaranty by 
not permitting any one to deviate from the established form. 
Neither the majority nor the whole people of a State can 
change its institutions so as to coin money, levy duties on im- 
ports, enter into treaties with foreign governments, or do any- 
thing expressly or impliedly forbidden by the Constitution. 
So that upon the point in issue the question comes to this, — 
Is secession permitted by the Constitution? And we have 
heretofore shown that it is not, in reviewing Mr. Davis’s 
Message. 

The majority recognized in the republican principle is the 
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majority of the community to be governed, or under govern- 
ment. In this instance, the whole people of the United States, 
so far as the purposes for which the United States government 
was instituted, have alone the lawful right to change or alter 
that government, except as it may be altered in the manner 
prescribed by the Constitution, which has provided specific 
modes in which amendments may be made. That the Con- 
stitution was originally adopted by majorities of the people 
in the several States, does not affect the application of this 
general principle ; for by that adoption they became one people 
for the purposes of the government thereby instituted, al- 
though they were not so before. 

We admit, that, if there is oppression too great to be borne, 
there may be rebellion, which may ripen into revolution ; but 
this is altogether different from the “ right of secession,” as 
we have heretofore shown ; the right of revolution in resistance 
of oppression being a personal right, and the so-called right of 
secession being set up as a State right. 

Again: It has been urged that the course of the Southern 
States has been in accordance with, and in fact justified by, the 
course of the Colonies in their separation from Great Britain, 
and that, on the principles then maintained, the United States 
are wrong in resisting the attempted disruption of the Union. 
This seems a favorite position of some of our Transatlantic 
cousins, to say nothing of certain sympathizers on this side of 
the water. But, in truth, so far from the cases being ad idem, 
there is scarcely a similitude between them. A very brief 
reference to the contrast is all which our space allows us. We 
need not avail ourselves of the impassioned language of Colonel 
Barre, that the oppression of England planted the Colonies in 
America ; — it is sufficient that they were not planted by her 
care. When, by their indomitable industry, they had become 
worth her attention, the fostering care of the mother country 
was extended to them by the appointment of rulers over them, 
—in many instances, not from among themselves, but from 
her own population ;—rulers who cared more for amassing 
fortunes through official corruption, than for the welfare of 
the people whom they governed. She was prompt to take the 
benefit of their military services against her ancient foe, the 
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French. She loaded their trade with onerous imposts, and 
restrictions of which she bore no share. And when the wealth 
and industry of the Colonies became sufficient, she insisted upon 
raising a revenue from internal taxes, at the same time that 
she allowed them no representation whatever in Parliament, 
where these duties, restrictions, and taxes were imposed. 
These impositions at length became intolerable, and the Colo- 
nists determined upon resistance. She made the first war- 
like attack at Lexington, and again at Concord. They fought 
the war through in fair fields, and the separation was accom- 
plished with no further effect upon the interests of Great Brit- 
ain than the loss of so much of her colonial possessions. She 
was not rendered subservient to them, in their new state of 
independence, either by treaty or by geographical situation. 
Now for the contrast. Part of the seceding States were 
originally Colonies, and united with the others in achieving 
their independence, or rather had it achieved for them. Most 
of the others are formed from territory purchased by the 
United States, and all have voluntarily come into the Union, 
under the Constitution, participating in all the rights derived 
under it, and assuming all the obligations which it imposes ; 
being received upon an equality with the older States. The 
statute-book is full of provisions for their advantage. The 
Indians have been removed from some of their borders at great 
expense, to say nothing of a violation of public faith, because 
they desired it and insisted upon it. If we recollect aright, 
the Florida war, undertaken to remove Billy Bowlegs from 
the Everglades, cost the United States some fifty millions of 
dollars. We have not the presumption to say that the pres- 
ent war is not sent by the God of justice in part as punish- 
ment for the outrages committed in that war, and in the re- 
moval of the Cherokees from Georgia. The seceding States 
have had a representation in the national councils, not merely 
in equal proportions, but beyond that of the Free States, 
through the basis of their “ peculiar institution.” Their in- 
fluence has directed the policy of the country in a greater de- 
gree than that of the Northern States. The Mexican war 
was waged mainly at their bidding. When they chose a pro- 
tective tariff, the policy was protection. When they said that 
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the tariff must be for revenue alone, it was made a revenue 
tariff, with only incidental protection to some interests, partly 
to secure certain votes. They have had more than a fair 
share of military and naval appointments. It has been the 
privilege of the North to furnish the sailors and a large pro- 
portion of the bone and muscle of the army. They objected 
to the distribution of “incendiary matter ’’ — publications 
against slavery —through the mails, and the Post-Office De- 
partment prohibited it. They demanded mobs to put down 
abolition harangues, and the mobs were forthcoming; but the 
remote consequences were not favorable to them. They said 
that a more stringent Fugitive Slave Law was necessary, and 
one was enacted too stringent to subserve its own purpose, 
because it excited hostility from its injustice. When they 
wanted that Kansas should be a Slave State, the Missouri 
Compromise was repealed, and it was moreover found by grave 
judges that it was unconstitutional. The Democratic party of 
the North had so far acted in the interests of the South, as to 
lead the conspirators to rely upon that as an element of suc- 
cess in their secession. Commodore Stockton’s declaration in 
the Peace Convention, that for every regiment raised at the 
North for the purpose of coercion, two would be raised to 
arrest its march, was only an expression of the sympathy upon 
which the conspirators had relied to carry them through with- 
out any very serious struggle on their part. 

If they did not increase in population and wealth like their 
Northern neighbors, it was not by reason of any inequality of 
tariffs, or any other oppression, but by reason of the slavery 
which they cherished, and the unthrift attending their modes 
of living. 

Notwithstanding the comparatively small increase of popu- 
lation in the South, there was for a long time no lack of in- 
crease in the number of Slave States. In fact, at one time 
there was an attempt to prevent the admission of a Free State, 
unless a Slave State were admitted to balance it; and this 
was long before Personal-Liberty Bills were thought of. Maine 
and Missouri were admitted Avithin a few days of each other 
in 1820, the admission of the former having been delayed by 
the controversy in relation to the latter; Michigan and Arkan- 

44 * 
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sas were admitted on the same day in 1836; and Iowa and 
Florida were tied together in the same act, in 1845, although 
Texas had been admitted by herself three days before. 

Up to 1852, out of eleven Presidents of the United States, 
seven were of the Slave States, five of them for two terms 
each. There had then been four Presidents from the Free 
States, three of whom held for a single term each. President 
Harrison died shortly after the commencement of his term, 
John Tyler being the Southern Vice-President ; and General 
Taylor, one of the Southern Presidents, died in the earlier 
part of his term, leaving the administration to Millard Fill- 
more, a Northern Vice-President. The two Presidents who 
occupied the chair from 1853 to 1861 were “ Northern men 
with Southern principles,” having in their Cabinets Jeffer- 
son Davis, Cobb, Floyd, and Thompson. Finding that the 
sceptre was about to depart, the Southern leaders prepared 
for a rebellion. It would probably have come in 1856, if Fre- 
mont had been elected, although the Northern people could 
not believe that there was danger of it. The breach in the 
Democratic Charleston Convention, in 1860, and the nomina- 
tion of Breckenridge, were designed to secure the election 
of a Republican candidate, and thereby to force the Southern 
States into secession. 

The mode in which the rebellion commenced is in contrast 
with the colonial resistance to the authority of the mother 
country. The Colonists entered upon their rebellion by a 
fair, open, and manful opposition to measures of hardship 
and oppression. Three members of the Cabinet of Mr. Bu- 
chanan prepared the way for secession by a traitorous misuse 
of their official position, and a scandalous violation of their 
official oaths. Most of the Senators and Representatives of the 
States which have seceded conspired with them. The treason 
was concocted while the conspirators were in the service of 
the United States, and receiving pay from the United States, 
thus showing them to be worthy compeers of Benedict Arnold. 

The legitimate result of the argument by which secession 
was supported, if the argument were correct, would be that 
the State itself which had seceded resumed thereby her State 
rights and State possessions. Secession, upon its own theory, 
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would carry nothing with it belonging to the United States. 
But the secession argument is as flexible as india-rubber. 
The position that the Constitution is a political compact of 
confederation for political purposes, which is made the basis 
upon which the right of secession exists, is forthwith con- 
verted into an allegation that the compact is in the nature 
of a partnership, in which, if there is not ‘a regular account 
of profit and loss to be stated, there is, according to the new 
Confederate law of partnership, a right of dissolution at the 
pleasure of any one partner, notwithstanding the contract 
made it perpetual; and upon the dissolution there is to be a 
division of stock, by which the Confederacy, which was not a 
partner, but born since the dissolution, is to be entitled to 
a share of the territories owned by the United States, to all 
the islands and fortifications, with their munitions of war, 
which may be found along the coasts of the seceding States, 
and to the mints and sub-treasuries, and all the money and 
machinery therein. We must understand that these things 
are not claimed and taken under a right of revolution, which 
would give no claim except to that portion of government 
property which might fall into the hands of the insurgents, 
and be appropriated under the law of force; but this claim is 
made under the alleged right of secession, which, as we have 
seen, is described as the reserved right of a State to withdraw 
peaceably, by a repeal of the act by which it came into the 
Union. The colonial resistance to the mother country was 
coupled with no such claim of partition of territory. 

We refer to but one other matter to complete the contrast 
between the Revolution of 1776 and this rebellion. By the 
second article of the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 
1783, it was agreed, among other things, that the boundary of 
the United States, from the northwestern point or corner, 
should be “a line to be drawn along the middle of the said 
river Mississippi until it shall intersect the northernmost part 
of the thirty-first degree of north latitude”; and by the 
eighth article of the same treaty it was stipulated, that the 
navigation of the river, from its source to the ocean, should 
forever remain open to the subjects of Great Britain and the 
citizens of the United States. Great Britain has other means 
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of access to her colonial possessions in America, arid makes 
little if any use of the Mississippi to communicate with them. 
The stipulation of the treaty is, and has been, of very little 
practical importance to her, except as regards the navigation 
of that part of it which at the time of the treaty was in the 
possession of Spain. Spain then held Louisiana, lying on 
both sides of the river south of the thirty-first degree; but, 
having been afterward transferred to France, it came into the 
possession of the United States by the treaty of Paris, April 
30, 1803. There are various provisions in the acts and laws 
of the United States to secure the free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi to all the citizens of the United States, particularly in 
the acts for the admission of the States of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Missouri into the Union. The act for the admis- 
sion of Louisiana contains the following clause : — 


“ Provided, that it shall be taken as a condition upon which the said 
State is incorporated in the Union, that the river Mississippi, and the 
navigable rivers and waters leading into the same, and into the Gulf of 
Mexico, shall be common highways, and forever free, as well to the in- 
habitants of the said State as to the inhabitants of other States and 
the Territories of the United States, without any tax, duty, impost, or 
toll therefor, imposed by the said State ; and that the above condition, 
and also all other the conditions and terms contained in the third sec- 
tion of the act, the title whereof is hereinbefore recited, shall be con- 
sidered, deemed, and taken fundamental conditions and terms upon 
which the said State is incorporated in the Union.” 


We are not clear that it may not be technically and legally 
maintained that Louisiana, by a breach of this condition, has 
‘‘become felo de se,’ and may be treated as having returned 
to her territorial status. 

Now it is well known that almost the first act after the 
secession of Mississippi was the planting of a battery or bat- 
teries at Vicksburg, if we mistake not, in the first instance, 
and an interruption of all commerce on the river, except at 
the pleasure of the Secession authorities, resulting shortly in 
its being entirely closed. 1t was intended as a measure of 
coercion against the Northwest, to the prosperity of which 
the navigation is of vital importance, and it must be opened 
again, and held free to all, according to the treaty, laws, acts, 
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ordinances, and conditions by which it was supposed to be 
originally secured. If the rebellion shall be successful, the 
river, from the northern line of Tennessee downward, is with- 
in the jurisdiction of a foreign state or states. The laws and 
conditions to secure the free navigation of it become a dead 
letter, and the whole Northwest will be thus far “ subju- 
gated,’ and hold their title to the use of the river, from that 
time forth, at the pleasure of the seceding States. 

The case stands thus. If the rebellion is suppressed, and 
the seceding States are “subjugated,” they return to their 
places in the Union with all the rights and privileges which 
they had before, unless by the tenacity of their resistance they 
aid the Abolitionists in getting up another revolution, founded 
on immediate emancipation, through conquest or State sui- 
cide, and a prostration of State rights, not warranted by the 
Constitution. If, on the other hand, the secession becomes a 
successful revolution, the United States, and particularly the 
Northwestern States, are really brought into subjection, and 
hold their rights to the navigation of this great medium of 
internal commerce, and even of foreign commerce through 
the Gulf, at the pleasure of the Confederacy. 

We pass from the general character of the rebellion, as it 
exhibited itself at the outset, to a brief consideration of the 
conduct of the war. 

With respect to active warfare in the field, it must be ad- 
mitted that the generalship exhibited by the rebel command- 
ers, particularly in the month of August just passed, will not 
suffer by a comparison with that of the commanders of the 
United States. But here we must not overlook the fact, that, 
from their geographical position, their superior knowledge of 
the topography of the theatre of the active hostilities, and 
their greater resources for obtaining information respecting 
military movements by the aid of the inhabitants, they have 
had largely the advantage. There have been no better soldiers 
in the field than the greater portion of the troops of the Union. 
There have been too many of the officers who have obtained 
their commissions through political or personal favoritism. 

The partial lack of success in the conduct of the war on the 
part of the United States, has been owing mainly to other 
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causes than those immediately connected with operations in 
the field. 

We supposed, when Mr. Cameron vacated the War Office, 
that it was to be filled by one who, with the broad views of a 
statesman, discarding all considerations but those of country, 
would, by a vigorous prosecution of the war, conquer a cdnsti- 
tutional peace. But we were mistaken, and reminded strongly 
of the frogs who desired a king. It is alleged that there have 
been jealousies among the generals of the army, causing dis- 
aster. Gray wrote in his Elegy: 


“ The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


Since the time of General Jackson, however, the American 
version has been that they lead to the Presidency; and, as 
might have been expected, on the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion there was a great demand for major-generalships and 
other generalships, colonelships, and other -ships, not merely 
by those who had made arms a study, and whose proper busi- 
ness it was, therefore, to suppress the rebellion, but by others, 
who were desirous of getting into those paths, and by their 
hangers-on, who were earnest that they should do so. If Mr. 
Secretary Stanton has had a determination that no general in 
the field should eclipse the glories of the War Office, the meas- 
ures which have been taken in reference to field operations 
have been well adapted to prevent any of the competitors from 
being covered with glory. One of the uninitiated may, in- 
deed, be astonished to find how one general may be played off 
against another, and one kingdom (that is, military depart- 
ment) may be divided against itself, until none of them can 
stand; and by such operations, assuredly, the Satan of the 
rebellion is not to be cast out. When we see a Secretary of 
War, in an order out of the regular course, complimenting a 
general who, by a forced march of the order of dash, is said 
to have put one fifth of his command in the hospital, and in- 
serting in the order a sneer understood to be aimed at the 
General-in-chief for his inactivity ; and when we see him send- 
ing a letter to a newspaper, containing another sneer aimed at 
the same general for the prudence which, by means of disci- 
pline, had sought to “ organize victory,” we may be sure that 
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some idea besides that of the suppression of the rebellion had 
obtained a lodgement in the War Office. In this last letter the 
Secretary, modestly declining all share in the honor of certain 
then recent victories, defers “ to the spirit of the Lord, that 
moved our soldiers to rush into battle, and filled the hearts of 
our enemies with terror and dismay.” And he adds: “ We 
may well rejoice at the recent victories, for they teach us that 
battles are to be won now and by us in the same and only 
manner that they were ever won by any people or in any age 
since the days of Joshua, — by boldly pursuing and striking 
the foe.” If the Secretary is still disposed to follow in the 
wake of Joshua, we may soon see a War-Office advertisement 
for the purchase of rams’ horns. It seems never to have 
occurred to him, that, if your adversary has studied and prac- 
tised the “ science of fence,” he may parry the blows aimed at 
him, and that you should at least have enough of strategy to 
prevent him from’ bestowing upon you in return a kick @ pos- 
teriori. General Pope appears to have acted on the Secre- 
tary’s strategy. He said, in one of his early orders, “* Shame 
and disaster lurk in the rear”; and he found himself to be a 
true prophet. 

But the War Office is by no means responsible for all our 
misadventures. The source of the greatest disasters, as well 
as of much minor suffering, has been the efforts of members 
of Congress, collectively and severally, to manage the war. 
The cry of “ On to Richmond!” before the army had been 
disciplined, or even organized, wherever it had its origin, had 
its echoes in Congress. It has been said that the teamsters 
set the example of panic at Bull Run. We are not quite sure 
that this is doing full justice to the field-marshals of Congress, 
who urged the advance in the first instance, went out as spec- 
tators, and certainly did not take “ the paths of glory” on 
their return to Washington. 

There is no lack of testimony that, so far as it may be 
deemed the duty of members of Congress to decry and defame 
the General-in-chief of the forces in the field, it has been most 
diligently performed. The salons of Washington, the hotels 
on the route to and from that place, and the highways and 
sidewalks, concur in testifying that in all the days of the year, 
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and in all the hours of the day, there has been no lack of zeal 
on this behalf. The Chairman of the Military Committee in 
the Senate seems to have been specially detailed as skirmisher 
in this service. We submit that all these attacks upon the 
commander, whether the fire comes from the War Office or 
the halls of Congress, have a direct tendency to “ discourage 
enlistments,” and the provost-marshal should see to it. 

In another department of the service, the evidence is not so 
direct and clear. If the historian of this war shall gain access 
to the sources of information, he cannot fail to give the coun- 
try some light upon the proceedings of the “ Committee of 
Congress on the Conduct of the War,” besides what is con- 
tained in their voluminous report. The great object of war is 
to “ punish our enemies.” It is believed that the committee 
were practically adepts in this part of the science of war, and 
it is to be regretted that their modesty should have deprived 
the country of an exposition of their merits in conducting the 
hostilities on their part. It is supposed that in regard to 
another branch of modern warfare, that of “ rewarding our 
friends,”’ this committee were not novices; but, as in the case 
of testimony taken in chancery, until the time of publication 
arrives, the seal which shields their motives, and some of their 
actions, from inspection, cannot be broken. 

The most astonishing blunder in the conduct of the war has 
been the neglect to bring a sufficient force into the field at an 
earlier day. It required but the comprehension of two facts, 
by any one whose duty it was to have ideas upon the subject, 
to show him, in the first instance, that the numbers of the 
forces of the United States in the field must be wholly inad- 
equate to the work assigned to them. These facts are, that 
the rebels are in the possession of the centre of the thea- 
tre of the war, and that the United States are operating 
on the circumference of it. The conclusion is at once 
reached, that the rebels have an advantage of position which 
requires us to place in the field at least two men to their one, 
—ay, even more than that. The facility with which they can 
mass their troops at any given point upon the circumference, 
either for defence or attack, has no corresponding advantage 
on our side. Until the severance of the railroad communica- 
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tion in Tennessee, by General Mitchell, Confederate troops 
could be transferred from Richmond to Corinth, and vice 
versa, in a very short period, without any knowledge of the 
movement by the Federal commanders. But the transfer of 
Union forces from Washington to Nashville, or from the latter 
place to any point outside of Tennessee and Kentucky where 
such troops might be needed, not only required great length 
of time, but it was impossible, under existing circumstances, 
to make such transfer without the knowledge of the Confed- 
erate authorities that the movement had begun long before it 
was finally terminated. We need only indicate the necessity 
for this greater force, without going further into the reasons 
for it. Yet, in the very teeth of this obvious consideration, 
the chairman of the Military Committee in the Senate, in 
March last, said in his place : — 

“Tt was suggested, also, that we ought to stop recruiting. I agree 
to that. I have over and over again been to the War Office, and 
urged upon the Department to stop recruiting in every part of the 
country. We have had the promise that it should be done ; yet every 
day, in different parts of the country, we have accounts of men being 
raised and brought forth to fill up the ranks of regiments. The papers 
tell us that in Tennessee, and other parts of the country where our 
armies move, we are filling up the ranks of the army. I believe we 
have to-day one hundred and fifty thousand more men under the pay 
of the government than we need or can well use. I have not a doubt 
of it; and I think it ought to be checked. I think the War Depart- 
ment ought to issue. peremptory orders forbidding the enlistment of 
another soldier into the volunteer force of the United States until the 
time shall come when we need them. We can obtain them any time 
when we need them.” — Washington Globe, March 29, 1862.* 


In accordance with the opinion thus officially expressed, the 
recruiting-offices were closed, and recruiting stopped, at the 
very time when at least half a million of men should have 
been put into camp and drilled for service. It was said that 
the recruiting-offices were expensive. A protracted warfare 
is much more so. In consequence of a lack of forces, the 
operations along the Atlantic seaboard have been contined to 


* We are aware that Mr. Senator Wilson has denied that he made such state- 
ments, but the denial is entirely overborne by the affirmative evidence. 
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the coast, and General Burnside has not been able to pene- 
trate into North Carolina, or the commanders at Port Royal 
into South Carolina or Georgia. It is unnecessary to specify 
other places where the same lack of troops produced like re- 
sults. Still the cry went up, “On to Richmond!” and the 
better to enable the General-in-chief to accomplish that ob- 
ject, he was deprived of a large part of the force which had 
previously been under his command, by the creation of sev- 
eral departments in Virginia, with independent commanders. 
The idea upon which this was done must have been that a 
large army would encumber the general, and embarrass his 
operations. If General McClellan had succeeded in entering 
Richmond with the force under his command, unless he could 
have at the same time opened the James River, his whole 
army would inevitably have been overpowered. 

lt has been so long admitted that slavery as it exists in 
the several States is a local institution, in no way under the 
control of the United States, that the politicians who regard 
emancipation as the great end to be accomplished by the 
war have been somewhat puzzled to find a plausible theory 
on which they can hope that the people at large will sustain 
them. They have from time to time put forth divers propo- 
sitions having emancipation as the immediate or ultimate 
result. They are not content with the large measure of it 
which must certainly and necessarily attend the successful 
prosecution of the war and the suppression of the rebellion ; 
but they want the war conducted with a view to immediate 
emancipation. Some of the proposed modes in which it has 
been contended that this might be accomplished were con- 
sidered in the article on Constitutional Law in our number 
for April last. Of proclamations for the purpose under mar- 
tial law, —of the conquest of the seceded States and holding 
them as territories under the general right of war as between 
independent nations, for the purpose of emancipation, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Conway,* —and of the theory set forth in Mr. 


* On the theory of the government maintained by the rebels as the basis of the 
rebellion, the seceding States may be conquered, and held as territories. If the 
Constitution were a compact, and any State might lawfally secede at pleasure, the 
act of secession by a State would be perfect when it adopted an ordinance of seces- 
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Sumner’s resolutions, that those States have forfeited their 
State rights by State suicide, and thus fall under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of Congress, as other territories, and that 
thereupon certain of their peculiar local institutions are ter- 
minated,— we need not speak further. They seem to have 
been abandoned for other modes of conducting the war. 

Judging from the course of the ultra abolitionists, in and 
out of Congress, it would seem that they supposed that what 
we lacked in troops we could make up by declarations or 
proclamations of emancipation, and with much greater effect. 
The fierce cry of “On to Richmond!” has been exceeded only 
by the fiercer cry for a proclamation of emancipation ; and it 
has been urged with an earnestness which ought to be indica- 
tive of the conviction, that without such proclamation we 
could accomplish nothing, and with it could attain everything. 
Indeed, such has been substantially their declaration. 

The formula of the argument by which this class of persons 
carry on the war at present is substantially this : — Slavery is 
the cause of the rebellion. In order to a successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, we must destroy the cause. Nothing else 
can be effectual. We must strike at the root of the insur- 
rection. And the axe which is to be laid at the root is—a 
proclamation. It has been contended that the President, 
under the war power, could issue a proclamation; and when 
the inquiry has been made, what authority the President has 
to proclaim emancipation, the answer has been, If he can- 
not do it as President, he may take the field, and do it as 
commander-in-chief. In fact the “ we” of Mr. Horace Greeley 
do not need the aid of the war power to reach the conclu- 
sion that the President might declare emancipation. In his 
letter addressed to the President, entitled “The Prayer of 
Twenty Millions,” it is said : — 

“Had you, Sir, in your Inaugural Address, unmistakably given 
notice that, in case the rebellion already commenced were persisted 
in, and your efforts to preserve the Union and enforce the laws should 


sion. From that time, of course, on this theory, the seceding State becomes, as to 
the United States, a foreign state, and, in a war between them, the latter may be 
conquered, and thereafter held like any other conquered territory. All its laws may 
be changed at the pleasure of the conqueror. 
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be resisted by armed force, you would recognize no loyal person as 
rightfully held in slavery by a traitor, we believe the rebellion would 
therein have received a staggering, if not fatal blow...... 

“TIad you then proclaimed that rebellion would strike the shackles 
from the slaves of every traitor, the wealthy and the cautious would 
have been supplied with a powerful inducement to remain loyal. As 
it was, every coward in the South soon became a traitor from fear ; 
for loyalty was perilous, while treason seemed comparatively safe. 
Hence the boasted unanimity of the South,—a unanimity based on 
rebel terrorism, and the fact that immunity and safety were found 
on that side, danger and probable death on ours. The rebels from 
the first have been eager to confiscate, imprison, scourge, and kill; we 


have fought wolves with the devices of sheep.” 


We thus perceive what might have been done by a declara- 
tion or proclamation. Siege guns, shells, solid shot, telescopic 
rifles, and Minié bullets are as nothing when compared with 
a proclamation. 

We shall not detain our readers by an argument to show 
that the President, with or without a cocked-hat, has no 
power to emancipate the slaves, even of rebels. We have no 
certain assurance that he might not, if he should act in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the “ we” of Mr. Horace 
Greeley, become himself, officially, felo de se. But we trust 
that he will carefully abstain from any kind of suicide, and 
his answer to the requirements gives us great encouragement. 

The war power under the Constitution acting by proclama- 
tion seems not, upon consideration, to have been regarded as 
entirely satisfactory by Congress, and thereupon that body 
undertook, in the shape of * An Act to suppress Insurrection, 
to punish Treason and Rebellion, to seize and confiscate the 
Property of Rebels, and for other Purposes,” passed July 17, 
1862, to provide for emancipation, in the shape of confis- 
cation. Although the provisions of the act appear in a form 
somewhat different from those of a bill upon which the elo- 
quent Senator from California made the speech, in March last, 
to which we refer our readers for a learned discussion re- 
specting bills of attainder and confiscation, still the great 
purpose of emancipation is made manifest throughout. Eman- 
cipation as a punishment seems to be uniform, whatever may 
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be the difference of punishment in other respects. That the 
emancipation was designed to take effect immediately after 
the expiration of sixty days from the President’s proclamation 
to the rebels to lay down their arms, seems clear from the act 
itself. And the sixth section contains a provision, that “all 
slaves of such persons [persons engaged in rebellion] found 
or being within any place occupied by rebel forces, and after- 
wards occupied by the forces of the United States, shall be 
deemed captives of war, and shall be forever free of their 
servitude, and not again held as slaves.” Each of the seced- 
ing States is a “ place occupied by rebel forces.” And we 
trust that every such place will yet be “occupied by the 
forces of the United States.” Is the provision designed to 
make all the slaves in such “ places” free, as captives of war, 
without trial or judgment? We ask for information. 

We are admonished by our limits that we cannot discuss 
the construction of this act at large. There are two or three 
propositions which we place before our readers for their con- 
sideration. 

1. Slavery is not the cause of the rebellion * in the sense in 
which the emancipationists use that phraseology. Slavery is 
the pretext on which the leaders of the rebellion rely “ to fire 
the Southern heart,” and through which the greatest degree 
of unanimity can be produced. It is a subject upon which the 
slaveholders, and many at the South who are not so, are ex- 
ceedingly sensitive. Mr. Calhoun, after finding that the 
South could not be brought into sufficient unanimity by a 
clamor about the tariff, selected slavery as the better subject 
for agitation. And the ultra abolitionists have not failed to 
supply sufficient fuel to keep the matter at a white heat. All 
these projects for immediate emancipation at the present time 
are direct aids to the rebellion. ° 

It is the inordinate political ambition of the Southern poli- 
ticians which is the cause of the rebellion,— slavery being 
only a remote agency, as it fosters and develops that ambition, 
and furnishes it with a subject for agitation; just as the per- 
sonal ambition of some of the most prominent antislavery 


* A recent report in the Legislature of Kentucky takes the same view. 


45* 
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men of the North is the cause of their zeal for abolition, their 
love for the negro and for human freedom being assumed as 
the best subject on which to agitate themselves into public 
office. If the nullification of 1832 had become an active 
rebellion, the tariff would not have been the cause of the war, 
but only the pretext for it. 

2. There can be no confiscation for treason, consistently 
with the Constitution, without a trial and conviction.* 


* The writer in the Boston Courier who assailed the North American Review in 
general, and the article on Habeas Corpus and Martial Law in our number for Oc- 
tober, 1861, in particular, and whom, in a note to the article on Constitutional Law 
in our number for April last, we charged with gross misrepresentations of our posi- 
tions, proving our charge by extracts, has not, so far as we are aware, made any 
response to that charge, either by way of denial or admission ; but “ G. T. C.,” 
who for aught we know may be the same personage, and to whom we paid our respects 
in a note on Confiscation, appended to the same article, was stirred up to a reply. 
As we have the subject of Confiscation again under consideration, we will bestow a 
brief notice upon it. We are particularly induced to do so by this paragraph con- 
tained in it: — 

“In the view of the North American, the Constitution has provided that you can- 
not forfeit more than a life estate in lands by a verdict and judgment, but you may 
forfeit all personalty by a verdict alone, which may be set aside by the court the 
next day as unwarranted by the law and the evidence. The defendant is then tried 
again, and acquitted. He is innocent ; — but his personal property is forfeited, and 
gone. He is punished before he is ascertained to be guilty ; and when the investiga- 
tion is completed in accordance with the rules of law, he is found to be innocent 
when the punishment was inflicted.” — Boston Courier, April 12, 1862. 

Now the North American has suggested no such view, nor enunciated any propo- 
sition which in the most remote degree countenances such a conclusion. Did it not 
occur to G. T. C., when he penned that paragraph, that at the common law there 
was no practice by which a verdict could be set aside and a new trial granted in 
cases of treason and felony, and that there was, therefore, at the common law, no 
opportunity for the preposterous consequence which he suggests as the view of the 
North American, to wit, that there might be a verdict of guilty, and thereupon a for- 
feiture of the personal property, and then the verdict be set aside and an acquittal be 
had upon a new trial, but the forfeiture remain complete and effective # 

“In case of felony or treason, it seems to be completely settled, that no new trial 
can, in any case, be granted; but if the conviction appear to the judge to be im- 
proper, he may respite the execution to enable the defendant to apply for a pardon.” 
—1 Chitty’s Criminal Law, 654. See 6 Durn. & East, 625, 638; 13 East, 416, 
note 4, and other authorities. 

It is true, that it was early settled that a new trial may be granted in an indict- 
ment for treason, in the United States. 3 Dallas, 515, United States vs. Fries. But 
under the practice here, of setting aside verdicts in capital cases and granting new 
trials, no such consequence as that stated by G. T. C. could follow, because when 
the verdict is set aside the case stands as if it had never been rendered. 

* A new trial is a rehearing of the cause, before another jury ; but with as little 
prejudice to either party as if it had never been heard before.” —3 Black. 391. 
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3. A provision that slaves who have taken no part in the 
war shall be deemed captives of war, and free upon the occu- 


And this is equally true of criminal as of civil cases. Was G. T. C. ignorant of 
all this, or is the paragraph which we have cited above only another instance of his 
way of putting things? The verdict is set aside because there has been no rightful 
trial, and so no rightful conviction, and the necessary result is, that there could be no 
rightful forfeiture arising from such verdict. All the incidents attached to it have 
gone with it. But there may afterwards be another verdict and conviction, which 
might operate as a forfeiture if the old common law rules were in force; or there 
may be an acquittal, which will leave the matter as if there had been an acquittal in 
the first instance. The foregoing extract, however, is a pretty fair specimen of 
G. T. C.’s mode of argument. 

We pass now to the main question, to wit, whether the Constitution limits the 
power of Congress in relation to the forfeiture of personal estate, as a punishment 
for treason, so that the title to his personal estate cannot be taken away for any 
longer period than during the life of the traitor, leaving a remainder or reversion in 
such personal estate to fall to his executors, or administrators, — which was the doc- 
trine originally maintained by G. T. C., and applied by him particularly to a for- 
feiture of slaves, who, he admits, are personal, and not real property. We conceded 
that the Constitution limited the forfeiture of real property to an estate for life, and 
pointed out the distinction between the forfeiture of goods and chattels — which by 
the common law occurred upon the conviction of the offender, and related to the time 
of the conviction, respecting which the Constitution is silent — and that of real estate, 
the forfeiture of which by the common law arose from the judgment and attainder re- 
lating back to the commission of the offence, and which the Constitution refers to and 
limits, so that Congress cannot constitutionally punish treason by a forfeiture of real 
estate for any longer term than the life of the traitor, be that term greater or less, 

We copied several passages from Blackstone, to show that the forfeiture of per- 
sonal property arose upon conviction before judgment. G. T. C. says, that Black- 
stone, “although a most elegant, was not always the most accurate of writers,” and 
says, that he “has made a very imperfect statement of common law on this subject.” 

Now let us see what Coke says : — 

“If a felon be convicted by verdict, confession, or recreancie, he doth forfeit his 
goods and chattels, &c. presently. For where a reason hath beene yeelded in our 
bookes, that the praying of his clergie was a refusall of the law, and for that cause he 
forfeited his goods and chattels, that doth not hold; for if a man be convict of pettie 
treason, or murder, or any other crime for which he cannot have his clergie, yet 
by the verie conviction he forfeiteth his goods and chattels before attainder. And 
Stanford (speaking of a felon convict by verdict) saith that he shall forfeit his goods 
which he had at the time of the verdict given, which is the conviction in that case,” 
&e. “So as by a conviction of a felon, his goods and chattels are forfeited ; but by 
attainder that is by judgment given, his lands and tenements are forfeited, and his 
bloud corrupted, and not before.” — Co. Lit. 391, a. 

It may very well be true that the king could not seize the goods to the use of the 
crown, nor grant them away to any applicant until after judgment. This is per- 
fectly consistent with the fact that they were forfeited. It was the just policy of 
the same law which caused the forfeiture to occur upon conviction, to permit the 
goods to be applied to the support of the traitor and his family, and to the pay- 
ment of his debts, notwithstanding the forfeiture. (Considerations on the Law 
of Forfeiture in High Treason, 81, 82.) And this shows the reason why the king 
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pation of the place where they are found by the forces of the 
United States, (by reason of the rebellion of their masters, 





could not seize the goods, nor grant them to another, in the intermediate time be- 
tween the conviction and the judgment. It would seem from some of the older au- 
thorities that the goods might be inventoried, and security taken, after indictment, and 
prior to the conviction. (See 2 Hawkins, P. C., ch, 49.) It is said to be the better 
opinion that the party might take the mean profits of his land up to the judgment, 
although the forfeiture related back to the time of the offence. (Ibid., sec. 32.) 

We submit that there is nothing in the authorities cited by G. T. C. which conflicts 
with these views ; and it is quite evident that his labored argument to show that the 
forfeiture of goods and chattels is “worked” by the attainder has no sound foundation. 

It will be noted that we have nowhere contended that there is in this country any 
forfeiture arising from conviction. 

There is another matter to show the true construction of the Constitution. 
G. T. C. says: “If the Reviewer had a clause which read, ‘ No attainder of treason 
shall work forfeiture of real estate, except during the life of the person attainted,’ 
he would have a better ground from which to criticise my construction. Even then, 
however, he would find it difficult to discover why the framers of the instrument 
should have assumed that an ‘attainder’ had nothing to do with personalty.” And 
with reference to our remark, that “‘a forfeiture of a life estate in personal property, 
of which the traitor had the absolute title, would certainly be an anomaly,” he 
says: “It is not denied that they limited the forfeiture of real property to an es- 
tate for the life of the traitor. Is that not as much of an anomaly, in reference to 
the old common law, with all its searches into every possible interest in land, as the 
forfeiture of a life interest in personalty?” We answer, that it is not. But sup- 
pose it were so, what has that to do with the argument? If we have no clause of 
the Constitution which reads, ‘‘ No attainder of treason shall work forfviture of real 
estate, except,” &c., we have the fact that such was the law of England prior to the 
adoption of the Constitution, and the framers of it undoubtedly had reference to the 
change which had been made in the law there. The “old common law” was al- 
tered by the Statute of 7th of Anne, ch. 21, which contained a proviso that, after the 
decease of the Pretender, &c., “ no attainder for treason shall extend to the disinherit- 
ing of an heir, nor to the prejudice of the right or title of any person or persons, other 
than the right or title of the offender or offenders during his, her, or their natural 
lives only ; and it shall and may be lawful to every person or persons to whom the 
right or interest of any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, after the death of any 
such offender or offenders, should or might have appertained if no such attainder 
had been, to enter into the same.” (See 2 Hawk. P. C., ch. 49, sec. 52.) W 
G. T. C. not aware of this statute, or was his reference to the “old common law 
in connection with the Constitution, instead of a reference to this statute, another 
instance of his peculiar mode of discussion? It may well be assumed, we think, 
that this provision of the Statute of Anne was the foundation of the clause which 
was inserted in the Constitution, in fewer words, but with the same meaning. And 
thus there is not only no anomaly, but a perfect accordance, between the constita- 
tional provision and the law of England as it was in force after the Statute of Anne. 

We suggest to G. T. C. that, the next time he takes occasion to controvert the 
positions of the North American, it may be well for him to state them and their 
consequences fairly, and without any attempt to get up an argument founded on a 
misrepresentation, either express or implied ; and we commend this matter to his 
particular consideration. 
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but without any trial of the question of rebellion,) is but 
another mode of enacting emancipation, the captivity being 
figurative, and the emancipation being the reality. It looks 
very much like a bill of attainder by Congress, which is for- 
bidden by the Constitution, and there is the further objection 
to it, that it does not appear on whom it is going to operate, 
until its operation is practically perfected.* 

All the accounts from the army uniformly represent that the 
soldiers who have thus far fought our battles have neither part 
nor lot in these projects for universal emancipation. ‘“ Let it 
once be understood,” said an educated and intelligent colonel 
of a regiment which had seen hard service, * let it once be un- 
derstood that this is a war for the emancipation of the negro, 
instead of a war in defence of the Constitution, and three 
quarters of the army would lay down their arms.” It is those 
who stay at home and make impassioned speeches about lib- 
erty for the slave, and those who sit and listen and shout, 
but do not fight, that seek to make emanciption the object of 
the war. They have two ideas among them. Some, and the 
greater portion, of those who shout are philanthropists, part 
of them by profession, a majority by the genuine kindness of 
their hearts. These have not the faculty of reason strong 
enough to enable them to consider and judge into what a gulf 
of perdition any breach of the Constitution by the North at 
this time may plunge us; nor the caution which counsels not 
to give up a certain good for an uncertainty. They forget the 
eloquent peroration of Mr. Webster, in his speech on Nullifica- 
tion. Their idea is emancipation for the sake of emancipation, 
and some of them would prefer that the Union should be dis- 
solved if slavery cannot be abolished. Another portion of 
them, consisting of the speech-makers in general, and their 


* Mr. T. D. Elliot, a Representative in Congress, who made a speech, September 
9, at Worcester, the evening before what has been called “ the Republican Conven- 
tion” was held at that place, is thus reported : — “ ‘ After the war,’ said he, ‘ there 
can be no status ante bellum.’ Mr. Elliot was sure that the time would come when 
we, joining hands with the Democrats, should demand freedom for the slave, and 
service for the freedman.” — Boston Daily Advertiser, September 10. 

It may therefore be supposed that this is to be the watchword. The meaning, 
if we understand it, is that the slave shall be emancipated by compulsion, and then 
the master required to hire him. 
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body-guard, are striving to avail themselves of the philan- 
thropy of the portion first named, by securing its support for all 
the various offices of which they are among the most diligent 
seekers under the face of the heavens. Their idea is office, 
office, office. It would seem as if many of them would give 
up their chance of heaven for an office ; and perhaps, humanly 
speaking, the bargain might be regarded as a good one. In 
senate-chambers and on stumps, in pulpits and at picnics, 
in camp-meetings and at commencements, “ the everlasting 
negro”’ is supposed to be the best bid for the votes of those 
whose hearts are better than their heads, who act as if slavery 
were the only form of oppression on earth, and who place no 
great estimate on the blessings of a free government, in com- 
parison with emancipation, because after emancipation is once 
effected we shall have reached their millennium. 

The question which is presented by the leaders of this party, 
at the present time, is whether we are ready to usurp a power 
not conferred by the Constitution of the United States, violate 
all the oaths which we have taken to support it, make this a 
war upon State rights, destroy a portion of the sovereignty of 
the States, which they unquestionably possessed upon the 
declaration of independence and the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain, and have never parted with, and thereby break up 
the union of the States under the Constitution. To this we 
unhesitatingly answer, No, a thousand times,No. This would 
be a revolution on the part of the North, and we are satisfied 
that an attempt to conduct the war on this basis must result 
in the final acknowledgment of the independence of the seced- 
ing States. 

We desire not to be misunderstood, and we shall be glad not 
to be misrepresented. Our opposition to slavery knows none 
but constitutional and prudential limits. We have labored 
with all our powers for the restriction of slavery in the Terri- 
tories, which we have no doubt is constitutional, the opinion of 
half a dozen judges of the Supreme Court to the contrary 
notwithstanding, and we should most heartily rejoice if some 
mode could be devised for the extinction of slavery in the 
States, without entailing upon the country worse evils. But 
we denounce with unqualified condemnation the philanthropy, 
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or the treason, call it which you please, that would violate 
the Constitution of the United States, and subvert the con- 
stitutions even of the seceding States, and thereby destroy 
the union of the States, and the hopes of constitutional liberty 
for the white race, in order to give freedom at once to four 
millions of slaves, seven eighths of whom would not know 
how to use it when they had obtained it, and who must suffer 
incomparably greater hardships, under existing circumstances, 
from such a gift, if it could be conferred on them by a Presi- 
dential proclamation, than they have thus far by the servi- 
tude to which they are subjected, which is unquestionably 
bad enough. If this insane persistence in the call for eman- 
cipation, either by proclamation or by confiscation first and 
trial afterward, shall result in divided counsels and divided 
effort at the North, and thereupon the rebellion shall by any 
possibility be successful, we do not propose to be numbered 
among those upon whose miserable heads the storm of popular 
indignation will fall, rightfully and pitilessly, and perhaps to 
a bitter end. 

If the Union of the States is dissolved, the non-slaveholding 
States may possibly for a time remain united under one gov- 
ernment. But we have no assurance that the free navigation 
of the Mississippi might not, at no distant day, induce the 
Western States to join the Southern Confederacy. Their ma- 
terial interests would in that case to some extent be advan- 
taged thereby. It has already been held out as a lure to them 
to desist from their opposition. 

In conclusion, we would say that we are in favor of the 
prosecution of the war with the greatest possible vigor. It 
has been forced upon the North, as we have shown, under 
circumstances of the most atrocious character. We could 
not refuse to fight without dishonor. We cannot fail of victory 
without subjugation. The rebel Provost Marshal of Frederick 
is careering through the streets, with the flag of the United 
States tied to his stirrup and trailing in the dust. Shall we 
not fight? Those who cannot appreciate fighting for the 
honor of our flag, for the success of republican institutions, 
for the cause of freedom, and the hopes of the world, may 
perhaps understand, from what we have stated, that a peace 
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which should give the rebels the control of the Mississippi 
would render the Free States tributary to the Southern Con- 
federacy. It is idle to talk about a treaty for the free navi- 
gation of the river, or a declaration making it an open sea. 
To persons who cast aside all their constitutional obligations, 
and disregard their most solemn official oaths, the stipula- 
tions of a treaty would impose as little restraint as the meshes 
of a cobweb; and whenever passion or interest should re- 
quire it, the banks of the river would again bristle with bat- 
teries, for the destruction of Northwestern commerce. 

We are in favor of the organization and arming of negro 
regiments and brigades, if the time has come when they can 
be made available without detriment to the public service. 
The Confederates would not hesitate to do the same, if they 
could trust the negroes. Slaves are property, and the rebels 
do not hesitate to use any of our property, when it falls in 
their way, against us. Ah! but when we suggest this, slaves 
immediately become persons, and very dangerous persons. 
Well, we hope we shall not disturb the sensitive nerves of 
our Transatlantic cousins (who blow rebels from the mouths 
of their cannon, and whine hypocritically about the sinking 
in Charleston harbor of a few old vessels loaded with stone, 
as an outrage on civilization) when we say, that, if it becomes 
necessary, for the suppression of the rebellion, we are in favor 
of placing arms in the hands of these persons, and letting 
them fight in their own parties, and under their own leader- 
ship. ‘That will be a proclamation for freedom of a practical 
character. It may be fast coming to this. European sympa- 
thizers with the rebellion may as well prepare their hartshorn. 
Great Britain armed the Indians against us in the Revolution, 
and in the war of 1812. It is, we suppose, one of those things 
which, according to the London Times, she does not intend to 
do again — until she finds an opportunity. The South have 
armed the Indians against us in this war, as others besides Mr. 
Albert Pike can testify. All over the South and Southwest, 
men have formed themselves into guerilla bands, which mur- 
der, destroy, burn, and pillage. And we do not perceive the 
essential difference between black and white guerillas. It may 
be that the slaves thus armed will commit some atrocities, 
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We shall regret it. But we repeat, This war has been forced 
upon us. We have sent to the field our bravest and our best- 
The idols of happy homes have fallen by hardship, disease, and 
battle, and deep anguish has come to many a Northern house- 
hold. We know no reason why we should be more tender 
of the she-dragons of the South, who have been so loud- 
mouthed in the cry for secession and war, than we are of the 
best and dearest of our sons, who are marching under an in- 
tolerable heat and falling by the wayside, tenanting loathsome 
Southern prisons, dying of the fever of the camp, mangled 
by the missiles of war, not only in open conflict, but from the 
stealthy ambuscade of the Southern guerilla, and lying for 
days uncared for on an unfortunate battle-field of which we 
did not retain the possession. We hesitate not to say, that it 
will be better, immeasurably better, that the rebellion should 
be crushed, even with the incidental consequences attendant 
on a servile insurrection, than that the hopes of the world in 
the capacity of mankind to maintain free institutions should 
expire with American liberty. 

Whatever of emancipation comes by the most vigorous 
prosecution of the war will come without any violation of 
constitutional obligations, and without any revolutionary 
measures on our part; and we do not object to it. We are 
persuaded that there will be quite as much of it as the coun- 
try can provide for, and this without any necessity for the 
reconstruction of our institutions, which it is idle to suppose 
can be done in a peaceable manner. The constitutional free 
government founded by our fathers has been transmitted to 
us as a priceless inheritance, and with God’s help we intend 
to maintain it, that it may descend to our children. 
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Art. X.— Among the Pines: or South in Secession Time. 
By Epmunp Kirke. New York: J. R. Gilmore. 1862. 
12mo. pp. 310. 


Tuis is a very remarkable book, and, if we assume the truth 
of its representations, a very valuable addition to the number 
of works we have had of late years on life in the South. It 
shows us what slavery is and how it works, and it discloses the 
secret springs of the Southern rebellion. It forces upon us 
problems which many of us have in the past been in the habit 
of refusing even to consider, but with which the progress of 
events has now confronted us, and which seem to be pressing 
irresistibly and rapidly to a solution. It suggests conclusions 
which most of us, a few years ago, would have deemed fanat- 
ical, chimerical, and destructive, but which the most sober and 
most conservative are now beginning to regard as practically 
inevitable, and possibly, if not probably, the safest and best 
for the nation and for all classes, — whether in an economical, 
political, social, or moral point of view, — supplying, in fact, 
the only possible conditions of a real harmony of interest and 
feeling between the South and the North, and of the perma- 
nent unity of the national life. 

The book is not a novel ; yet it possesses the attraction of a 
highly wrought and powerful work of fiction. It has an in- 
tense and terrible interest in some parts of its story, — proving 
the truth of the saying that the strange things of real life are 
stranger than fiction, — and the scenes, incidents, and char- 
acters are portrayed with uncommon graphic and dramatic 
power. Yet the work is not only not a regular novel, but we 
are told by the author that there is absolutely nothing fictitious 
in it, save in the alteration of a few names and dates. In the 
concluding chapter, he says : — 

“ This is not a work of fiction. It is a record of facts, and therefore 
the reader will not expect me to dispose of its various characters on 
artistic principles, —to lay them away in one of those final repositories 
for the creations of the romancer, the grave or matrimony. Death 
has been among them, but nearly all are yet doing their work in this 


breathing, busy world. 
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“The characters I have introduced are real. They are not drawn 
with the pencil of fancy, nor, I trust, colored with the tints of preju- 
dice. The scenes I have described are true. I have taken some lib- 
erties with the names of persons and places, and in a few instances 
altered dates; but the events themselves occurred under my own 
observation. No one acquainted with the section of country I have 
described, or familiar with the characters I have delineated, will ques- 
tion this statement. Lest some one who has not seen the slave and the 
‘poor white’ man of the South as he actually is, should deem my pic- 
ture overdrawn, I will say that ‘the half has not been told.’ If the 
whole were related, — if the Southern system, in all its native ugliness, 
were fully exposed, — the truth would read like fiction, and the baldest 
relation of fact like the wildest dream of romance.” — pp. 303, 304. 


It is precisely the truth of the things told in this book — 
and that not merely because of their romantic and profoundly 
exciting interest for the imagination and the feelings, but for 
their significance to the statesman and the thinking man — 
which makes it a remarkable work. The author is mainly 
intent on telling what he saw and heard, and stops but seldom 
to make reflections or to draw inferences; but the material 
he supplies for those who are capable of conducting such 
processes upon facts is abundant. It will not impair the faith 
of any one in his testimony, and will doubtless give greater 
value to it with many, to add that the author had never been 
an Abolitionist, but, as he himself tells us, ‘* an anti-Abolition- 
ist and a Southern sympathizer,” — that he was once a “ Clay 
and Webster Whig,” then a Democrat, and voted against Mr. 
Lincoln. Whatever change has been wrought in his opinions 
on slavery is due to his visit to the South, and to his own 
observation of the system. 

It was not our purpose, in noticing this book, to make it the 
occasion and text of any disquisition of our own on slavery, 
or of any discussion of the immense questions growing out of 
the relations of slavery to the rebellion, which Time, the great 
resolver of historical problems, must before a great while de- 
cisively settle. We merely proposed to put upon our pages 
such extracts as might give our readers who may not have 
met with the book (if any there are) a little clearer and 
fuller notion of its quality, and of the sort of material for 
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reflection which it contains, than any general criticism would 
afford. But we find we must content ourselves with accom- 
plishing very imperfectly what we could not adequately do 
without taking up more of our space than We have to spare. 
Something about the state of feeling among the negroes, some- 
thing about the “ poor whites,” and something about the 
causes of the rebellion, we will, however, select. 

In the latter part of the month of December, 1860, just after 
the passage of the ordinance of secession by South Carolina, 
the author, a resident of New York, but of New-England 
birth, goes on a visit of two or three weeks to a gentleman 
living in the northeastern part of the Palmetto State, with 
whom he had been for several years in relations of intimate 
friendship. The negro, Scipio, who drives him from George- 
town to the plantation of his friend, a distance of seventy 
miles, is a remarkable person. 


“Tle was,” says the author, “a native African, and a most original 
and interesting specimen of his class. His thin, close-cut lips, straight 
nose, and European features contrasted strangely with a skin of ebon 
blackness, and the quiet, simple dignity of his manner betokoned supe- 
rior intelligence. His story was a strange one. When a boy, with his 
mother, he was kidnapped by a hostile tribe, and sold to the traders at 
Cape Lopez, on the western coast of Africa. There, in the slave-pen, 
the mother died, and he, a child of seven years, was sent in the slave- 
ship to Cuba. At Havana, when sixteen, he attracted the notice of a 
gentleman residing in Charleston, who bought him and took him to 
‘the States.’ He lived as house-servant in the family of this gentle- 
man till 1855, when his master died, leaving him a legacy to a daugh- 
ter. This lady, a kind, indulgent mistress, had since allowed him to 
‘hire his time,’ and he then carried on an ‘independent business,’ as 
porter, and doer of all work around the wharves and streets of George- 
town. He thus gained a comfortable living, besides paying to his mis- 
tress one hundred and fifty dollars yearly for the privilege of earning 
his own support. In every way he was a remarkable negro, and my 
three days’ acquaintance with him banished from my mind all doubt 
as to the capacity of the black for freedom, and all question as to the 
disposition of the slave to strike off his chains when the favorable mo- 
ment arrives. From him I learned that the blacks, though pretending 
ignorance, are fully acquainted with the questions at issue in the pend- 


ing contest. Ile expressed the opinion, that war would come in conse- 
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quence of the stand South Carolina had taken; and when I said to 
him: ‘ But if it comes you will be no better off. It will end in a com- 
promise, and leave you where you are.’ He answered: ‘ No, massa, 
*t wont do dat. De Souf will fight hard, and de Norf will get de blood 
up, and come down har, and do ’way wid de cause ob all de trubble, — 
and dat am de nigga.’ 

“* But,’ I said, ‘perhaps the South will drive the North back ; as 
you say, they will fight hard.’ 

“* Dat dey will, massa, dey’m de fightin’ sort, but dey can’t whip de 
Norf, ‘cause you see dey ‘ll fight wid only one hand. When dey fight 
de Norf wid de right hand, dey’ll hev to hold de nigga wid de leff? 

“* But,’ I replied, ‘the blacks wont rise; most of you have kind 
masters and fare well.’ 

“* Dat’s true, massa, but dat an’t freedom, and de black lub freedom 
as much as de white. De same blessed Lord made dem both, and 
He made dem all ‘like, ’cep de skin. De blacks hab strong hands, and 
when de day come you ’ll see dey hab heads, too!’ 

“ Much other conversation, showing him possessed of a high degree 
of intelligence, passed between us. In answer to my question if he 
had a family, he said: ‘No, sar. My blood shall neber be slaves! 
Ole massa flog me and threaten to kill me ‘cause I would n’t take to de 
wimmin; but I tole him to kill, dat ’t would be more his loss dan 
mine.’ 

“T asked if the negroes generally felt as he did, and he told me that 
many did; that nearly all would fight for their freedom if they had the 
opportunity, though some preferred slavery because they were sure of 
being cared for when old and infirm, not considering that if their labor, 
while they were strong, made their masters rich, the same labor would 
afford them provision against old age. He told me that there are in 
the district of Georgetown twenty thousand blacks, and not more than 
two thousand whites, and ‘Suppose,’ he added, ‘dat one quarter ob 
dese niggas rise, — de rest keep still, — whar den would de white folks 
be ?’ 

“*Of course,’ I replied, ‘they would be taken at a disadvantage ; 
but it would not be long before aid came from Charleston, and you 
would be overpowered.’ 

“* No, massa, de chivarly, as you call dem, would be ’way in Vir- 
ginny, and ‘fore dey hard of it, Massa Seward would hab troops ‘nough 
in Georgetown to chaw up de hull State in less dan no time.’ 

“* But you have no leaders,’ I said, ‘ no one to direct the movement. 
Your race is not a match for the white in generalship, and without 
generals, whatever your numbers, you would fare hardly.’ 

46 * 
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“To this he replied, an elevated enthusiasm lighting up his face, 
‘De Lord, massa, made generals ob Gideon and David, and de black 
man know as much "bout war as dey did; p’raps, he added, with a 
quiet humor, ‘de black aint equal to de white. I knows most ob de 
great men, like Washington and John and James and Paul, and dem 
ole fellers war white, but dar war Two Sand (Toussaint Ouverture), 
de Brack Douglass, and de Nigga Demus (Nicodemus), dey war 
black.’ 

~ The argument was unanswerable, and I said nothing. If the day 
which sees the rising of the Southern blacks comes to this generation, 
that negro wil! be among the leaders.” — pp. 18-22. 


It is evident that Scipio’s notions on the policy of putting 
down the rebellion were somewhat different from those which 
have possessed our Administration. Which were the wisest, 
time will show. This Scipio, by the way, shows himself a fel- 
low of noble impulses, and of a high moral courage, — twice 
putting his own life in peril for others in the few days of our 
author’s acquaintance with him. 

We must pass over the incidents of the journey, — its perils 
by flood and field, and Secession bullies, —the remarkable 
conversation with Colonel Alston, disclosing the views enter- 
tained by him and other leading Secessionists at that time, 
and, with greater reluctance, the night passed at the hovel 
of a “poor white” family, and the graphic picture of the 
squalid poverty, ignorance, and degradation of that class of 
the Southern population. We cannot, however, omit Scipio’s 
remarks the next day :— ‘ 

“ As we rode along I said to the driver, ‘ Scip, what did you think of 
our lodgings ?’ 

“* Mighty pore, massa. Niggas lib better’n dat.” 

“* Yes, I replied, ‘but these folks despise you blacks; they seem to 
be both poor and proud.’ 

“* Yas, massa, dey’m pore ‘cause dey wont work, and dey’m proud 
‘cause dey’r white. Dey wont work ‘cause dey see de darky slaves 
doin’ it, and tink it am beneaf white folks to do as de darkies do. Djs 
habin’ slaves keeps dis hull country pore. 

“* Who told you that?’ I asked, astonished at hearing a remark 
showing so much reflection from a negro. 

“* Nobody, massa, I see it myseff.’ 

“* Are there many of these poor whites around Georgetown ?’ 
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: 

«* Not many ‘round Georgetown, sar, but great many in de up-coun- 
try har, and dey’m all ‘like, — pore and no account; none ob ’em kin 
read, and dey all eat clay.’ 

“* Eat clay!’ I said; ‘what do you mean by that?’ 

“*Didn’t you see, massa, how yaller all dem wimmin war? Dat’s 
‘cause dey eat clay. De little children begin ‘fore dey kin walk, and 
dey eat it till dey die; dey chaw it like "backer. It makes all dar 
stumacs big, like as you seed ‘em, and spiles dar ‘gestion. It’m 
mighty onhealfy.’ 

“*Can it be possible that human beings do such things! The brutes 
would n’t do that.’ 

“*No, massa, but dey do it; dey’m pore trash. Dat’s what de big 
folks call em, and it am true; dey’m long way lower down dan de 
darkies.’” — pp. 82, 83. : 


We here introduce a conversation subsequently held by our 
author with his friend the planter, because it puts in a striking 
light the relation between the slaveholding oligarchy and the 
‘* poor whites.”” This wretched class — constituting a great 
majority of the white population, living in miserable hovels 
that stand by sufferance on the lands of the planters, too 
proud to do such work as is done by slaves, too ignorant and 
shiftless for anything higher, getting a poor subsistence by 
poaching and thieving, or at least by hunting opossums for 
themselves and runaway negroes for the planters—are an 
element as indispensable as the slaves in the aristocratic sys- 
tem of the South. 

The conversation between the author and his host took 
place on leaving the cabin of one of these negro-hunters. 


“* Dogs must be rare in this region,’ I remarked as we resumed our 
seats. 

“* Yes, well-trained bloodhounds are scarce everywhere. That dog 
is well worth a hundred and fifty dollars.’ 

“* The business of nigger-catching, then, is brisk just now ?’ 

“*No, not more brisk than usual. We always have more or less 
runaways. 

** Do most of them take to the swamps?’ 

“* Yes, nine out of ten do, though now and then one gets off on a 
trading vessel. It is impossible for a strange nigger to make his way 
by land from here to the Free States.’ 

“* Then why do you Carolinians make such an outcry about the viola- 
tion of the Fugitive Slave Law?’ 
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“¢*For the same reason that dogs quarrel over a naked bone. We 
should be unhappy if we could n’t growl at the Yankees,’ replied the 
Colonel, laughing. 

“«We, you say; you mean by that, the hundred and eighty thou- 
sand nabobs who own five sixths of your slaves?’ 

“Yes, I mean them, and the three millions of poor whites, — the 
ignorant, half-starved, lazy vermin you have just seen. They are the 
real basis of our Southern oligarchy, as you call it, continued my 
host, still laughing. 

“*T thought the negroes were the serfs in your feudal system ?’ 

“* Both the negroes and the poor whites are the serfs, but the white 
trash are its real support. Their votes give the small minority of 
slave-owners all their power. You say we control the Union. We 
do, and we do it by the votes of these people, who are as far below 
our niggers as the niggers are below decent white men. Who that re- 
flects that this country has been governed for fifty years by such scum, 
for republican institutions ?’ 





would give a d 

“*Tt does speak badly for your institutions. A system that veduces 
nearly half of a white population to the level of slaves cannot stand 
in this country. The late election shows that the power of your “ white 
trash” is broken.’ 

“* Well, it does, that’s a fact. Ifthe States should remain together, 
the West would in future control the Union. We see that, and are 
therefore determined on dissolution. It is our only way to keep our 
niggers. 

“+The West will have to consent to that project. My opinion is, 
your present policy will, if carried out, free every one of your slaves.’ 

“*T don’t see how. Even if we are put down, — which we cannot 
be, —and are held in the Union against our will, government cannot, 
by the Constitution, interfere with slavery in the States.’ 

“*T admit that; but it can confiscate the property of traitors. Every 
large slaveholder is to-day, at heart, a traitor. If this movement 
goes on, you will commit overt acts against the government, and in 
seli-defence it will punish treason by taking from you the means of 
future mischief.’ 

“*The Republicans and Abolitionists might do that if they had the 
power, but nearly one half of the North is on our side, and will not 
fight us.’ 

“+ Perhaps so; but if Z had this thing to manage, I would put you 
down without fighting.’ 

“*How would you do it,—by preaching abolition where even the 
niggers would mob you? There ’s not a slave in all South Carolina 
but would shoot Garrison or Greeley on sight.’ 
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“*That may be, but if so, it is because you keep them in ignorance. 
Build a free-school at every cross-road, and teach the poor whites, and 
what would become of slavery? If these people were on a par with 
the farmers of New England, would it last for an hour? Would they 
not see that it stands in the way of their advancement, and vote it out 
of existence as a nuisance ?’ 

“* Yes, perhaps they would; but the school-houses are not at the 
cross-roads, and, thank God, they will not be there in this generation.’ 

“*The greater the pity; but that which will not flourish alongside 
of a school-house cannot, in the nature of things, outlast this century. 
Its time must soon come.’ 

“* Enough for the day is the evil thereof. Ill risk the future of 
slavery, if the South, in a body, goes out of the Union.’ 

“*In other words, you ‘Il shut out schools and knowledge, in order 
to keep slavery in existence. The Abolitionists claim it to be a relic 
of barbarism, and you admit it could not exist with general education 
among the people.’ 

“*Of course it could not. If Sandy [the negro-hunter], for in- 
stance, knew he were as good a man as I am,—and he would be if 
he were educated, — do you suppose he would vote as I tell him, go 
and come at my bidding, and live on my charity? No, sir! give a 
man knowledge, and, however poor he may be, he'll act for himself.’ 

“* Then free-schools and general education would destroy slavery ?’ 

“* Of course they would. The few cannot rule when the many know 
their rights. If the poor whites realized that slavery kept them poor, 
would they not vote it down? But the South and the world are a 
long way off from general education. When it comes to that, we 
shall need no laws, and no slavery, for the millennium will have ar- 
rived.’ 

“*T’m glad you think slavery will not exist during the millennium,’ 
I replied, good-humoredly ; ‘ but how is it that you insist the negro 
is naturally inferior to the white, and still admit that the “ white trash” 
are far below the black slaves?’ 

“* Education makes the difference. We educate the negro enough 
to make him useful to us; but the poor white man knows nothing. 
He can neither read nor write, and not only that, he is not trained to 
any useful employment. Sandy, here, who is a fair specimen of the 
tribe, obtains his living just like an Indian, by hunting, fishing, and 
stealing, interspersed with nigger-catching. His whole wealth consists 
of two hounds and pups; his house—even the wooden trough his 
miserable children eat from —belongs to me. If he didn’t catch a 
runaway nigger once in a while, he wouldn't see a dime from one 
year to another.’ 
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“*Then you have to support this man and his family?’ 

“* Yes, what I don’t give him he steals. Half a dozen others poach 
on me in the same way.’ 

“* Why don’t you set them at work ?’ 

“* They can’t be made to work. I have hired them time and again, 
hoping to make something of them, but I never got one to work more 
than half a day at atime. It’s their nature to lounge and to steal.’ 

“*Then why do you keep them about you?’ 

“* Well, to be candid, their presence is of use in keeping the blacks 
in subordination, and they are worth all they cost me, because I con- 
trol their votes.’ ”” — pp. 172-176. 

In writing out his narrative, after his return from the 
South, the author adds a note in regard to his estimate of 
the number of slave-owners mentioned above, and expresses 
his opinion on a point of great importance. We give a part 
of it: — 


“ The foregoing statistics are correct. That small number of slave- 
holders sustains the system of slavery, and has caused this terrible 
rebellion. They are, almost to a man, rebels and secessionists, and 
we may cover the South with armies, and keep a file of soldiers upon 
every plantation, and not smother this insurrection, unless we break 
down the power of that class. Their wealth gives them their power, 
and their wealth is in their slaves. Free their negroes by an act of 
emancipation, or confiscation, and the rebellion will crumble to pieces 
ina day. Omit to do it, and it will last till doomsday. 

“The power of this dominant class once broken, with landed prop- 
erty at the South more equally divided, a new order of things will 
arise there. Where now, with their large plantations, not one acre 
in ten is tilled, a system of small farms will spring into existence, and 
the whole country be covered with cultivation. The six hundred 
thousand men who have gone there to fight our battles will see the 
amazing fertility of the Southern soil, — into which the seed is thrown 
and springs up without labor into a bountiful harvest, — and many of 
them, if slavery is crushed out, will remain there. Thus a new ele- 
ment will be introduced into the South, an element that will speedily 
make it a loyal, prosperous, and tntelligent section of the Union.” 


But to return to Scipio. When within half an hour’s drive 
of the house of the author’s friend, Colonel J , they were 
met by a carriage. 


“At this moment a woolly head, which I recognized at once as 
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that of the Colonel’s man ‘Jim,’ was thrust from the window of the 
vehicle. 
“* Hallo, Jim,’ I said. ‘How do you do? I am glad to see you.’ 
“* Lor bress me, Massa K 





, am dat you?’ exclaimed the aston- 
ished negro, hastily opening the door, and coming tome. ‘Whar did 
you cum from? I’se mighty glad to see you’; at the same time giv- 
ing my hand a hearty shaking. ..... 

“*T thought I would n’t wait for you, I replied. ‘ But how did you 
expect to get on? the “runs” have swollen into rivers.’ 

“*We got a “ flat” made for dis one, — it’s down by dis time, — de 
oders we tought we'd get ober sumhow.’ 

“* Jim, this is Scip, I said, seeing the darkies took no notice of each 
other. 

“* How d’ ye do, Scipio?’ said Jim, extending his hand to him. A 
look of singular intelligence passed over the faces of the two negroes as 
their hands met ; it vanished in an instant, and was so slight that none 
but a close observer would have detected it, but some words that Scip 
had previously let drop had put me on the alert, and I felt sure it had 
a_ hidden significance. 

“*Won’t you get into de carriage, Massa ?’ inquired Jim. 

“*No, thank you, Jim. I'll ride on with Scip. Our horse is jaded, 
and you had better go ahead.’ 

“Jim mounted the driver’s seat, turned the carriage, and drove off at 
a brisk pace to announce our coming at the plantation, while Scip and 
I rode on at a slower gait. 

“«Scip, did you know Jim before ?’ I asked. 

“<Tlab seed him afore, Massa, but neber know’d him.’ 

“* Tlow is it that you have lived in Georgetown five years, and have 
not known him?’ 

“«T cud hab know’d him, massa, good many time, ef I'd liked, but 
darkies hab to be careful.’ 

“* Careful of what?’ 

“Careful ob who dey knows ; good many bad niggas ’bout.’ 

*; there isn’t a better 
nigger than Jim in all South Carolina. I know him well.’ 

“*P’raps he am; reckon he am a good ‘nuff nigga.’ 

“*Good enough nigga, Scip! Why, I tell you he’s a splendid fel- 
low ; just as true as steel. He’s been North with the Colonel, often, 
and the Abolitionists have tried to get him away; he knew he could 
go, but would n’t budge an inch.’ 

“*T knew he would n't,’ said the darky, a pleasurable gleam passing 
through his eyes ; ‘dat sort don’t run; dey face de music !’ 


“*Pshaw, Scip, you’re “coming de possum’ 
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“*Why don’t they run? What do you mean by facing the music?’ 

“* Nuffin’, massa, — only dey’d ruther stay har.’ 

“*Come, Scip, you ’ve played this game long enough. Tell me, now, 
what that look you gave each other when you shook hands meant.’ 

“*What look, massa? O,Is’pose ’twar ’cause we'd both heerd ob 
each oder afore.’ 

“**"T was more than that, Scip. Be frank ; you know you can trust 
me.’ 

“*Wal, den, massa,’ he replied, hesitatingly, adding, after a short 
pause, ‘ de ole woman called you a Yankee, sar, — you can guess.’ 

“*Tf I should guess, ’t would be that it meant mischief? 

“*Tt don’t mean mischief, sar,’ said the darky, with a tone and air 
that would not have disgraced a Cabinet officer; ‘it mean only Ricur 
and Justice.’ 

“*Tt means that there is some secret understanding between you.’ 

“*T toled you, massa,’ he replied, relapsing into his usual manner, 
‘dat de blacks am all Freemasons. I gabe Jim de grip, and he know’d 
me. He’d ha know’d my name ef you had n’t toled him,’ 

“* Why would he have known your name ?’ 

“*’Cause I gabe de grip, dat tole him.’ 

“* Why did he call you Scipio? 1 called you Seip.’ 

“*Q, de darkies all do dat! Nobody but de white folks call me Seip. 
I can’t say no more, massa; I suUD BREAK DE OATH EF I pip.’ 

“* You have said enough to satisfy me that there is a secret league 
among the blacks, and that you are a leader in it. Now, I tell you, 
you "ll get yourself into a scrape. I’ve taken a liking to you, Scip, 
and I should be very sorry to see you run yourself into danger.’ 

“*T tank you, massa, from de bottom ob my soul I tank you, he said, 
as the tears moistened his eyes. ‘ You berry kind, massa; it do me 
good to talk wid you. But what am my life wuth? What am any 
slave's life wuth? Ef you war me you'd do like me!’ 

“TI could not deny it, and I made no reply. 

“ The writer is aware that he is here making an important statement, 
and one that may be called in question by those persons who are 
accustomed to regard the Southern blacks as only reasoning brutes. 
The great mass of them are but a little above the brutes in their habits 
and instinets, but a large body are fully on a par, except in mere 
book-education, with their white masters. 

“The conversation above recorded is, verbatim et literatim, Tru. It 
took place at the time indicated, and was taken down, as were other 
conversations recorded in this book, within twenty-four hours after its 
occurrence. The name and the locality only, I have, for very evident 


reasons, disguised. 
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“From this conversation, together with others, held with the same 
negro, and from after developments made to me at various places, and 
at different times, extending over a period of six weeks, I became 
acquainted with the fact that there exists among the blacks a secret 
and wide-spread organization of a Masonic character, having its grip, 
password, and oath. It has various grades of leaders, who are compe- 
tent and earnest men, and its ultimate object is Freepom. It is quite 
as secret and wide-spread as the order of the ‘ Knights of the Golden 
Circle, the kindred league among the whites. . . . . . The blacks are 
bound together by a similar oath, and only bide their time. 

“The knowledge of the real state of political affairs which the ne- 
groes have acquired through this organization is astonishingly accu- 
rate ; their leaders possess every essential of leadership, — except, it 
may be, military skill,—and they are fully able to cope with the 
whites. 

“The negro whom I call Scipio, on the day when Major Anderson 
evacuated Fort Moultrie, and before he or I knew of that event, which 
set all South Carolina in a blaze, foretold to me the breaking out of 
this war in Charleston harbor, and as confidently predicted that it 
would result in the freedom of the slaves !” — pp. 86-92. 


But we have no room for further extracts ; for whatever is 
most romantic and exciting in the story,—the account of 
Colonel J and the strange constitution of his family, the 
tragic scenes that occurred on his plantation during our au- 
thor’s visit there, and the many singular incidents and sketches 
which disclose the state of social life and political feeling in 
that part of the South,—we must refer our readers to the 
book itself. 
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DE WITT’S THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Art. XI.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— Thomas Jefferson: Etude Historique sur la Démocratie Améri- 
caine. Par CornxEtis pe Wirt. Paris: Didier et C™ 1861. 
8vo. pp. iv. and 568. 


WE ought to have taken earlier notice of this able and scholarly 
essay; but it is not yet too late to say something in praise of a produc- 
tion of so much permanent interest. M.de Witt has studied with judg- 
ment and fidelity the numerous authorities in our own language ; he has 
drawn from the French archives some new and important materials ; 
and he has written in a liberal and candid spirit, as well as from an am- 
ple acquaintance with the original sources of information. His Appen- 
dix, which covers about a hundred and fifty pages, is a perfect treasury 
of new and interesting matter. It comprises numerous despatches from 
the Due de Choiseul and the Comte de Vergennes, very clearly exhib- 
iting the views of the French court during the struggle between the 
English colonies and the mother country, beside a curious memoir on 
American affairs drawn up by order of the French government before 
the actual commencement of hostilities. Many valuable extracts from 
the unpublished correspondence of the Duc de Choiseul, and other 
illustrative documents, are also incorporated with the text. Among 
the incidental topics on which M. de Witt’s labors have thrown the 
greatest amount of light, is the mission of Citizen Genet to this coun- 
try. The intrigues of this unscrupulous adventurer are illustrated by 
more than fifty pages of official letters and documents, never before 
published, and of great interest ; and the whole purpose of his mission, 
and the various steps taken by him to secure its accomplishment, are 
now for the first time clearly exhibited. 

M. de Witt does not enter at large into the details of Jefferson’s life, 
but he furnishes a very satisfactory sketch of the principal events in it, 
as well as a very just estimate of his personal character. While he 
cordially recognizes the worth of Jefferson’s public services, he does 
not fail to condemn the errors of the policy inaugurated by him, and he 
renders adequate justice to the transcendent genius and pure patriotism 
of Hamilton. Indeed, his sympathies are much more with the latter 
than with the former; yet he never allows his judgment to be warped 
by his feelings, and throughout he writes with impartiality and fairness. 
His narrative has the best characteristics of the French historians ; 
and, as a philosophical dissertation on the origin of the two great po- 
litical parties in this country, his volume is entitled to high praise. 
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Nothing better of the kind has been published abroad ; and an Amer- 

ican edition of it would be an acceptable contribution to our historical 

literature. 

2.— An Embassy to the Court of St. James's in 1840. By F. Guizor, 
Ambassador from his Majesty Louis-Philippe. London: Richard 
Bentley. 1862. 8vo. pp. 463. 


Tue English publisher of this volume has given to it the form and 
title of an independent work, though it is merely a translation of the 
fifth volume of M. Guizot’s Mémoires de Mon Temps. This course, 
however, is not without some justification in the fact that the volume 
has a real unity of its own, and may without violence be separated 
from the volumes which have preceded, and from those which may 
follow it. The book covers a comparatively brief period, and relates 
to a single episode in its author’s life; but it may be read with pleasure 
by persons who know and care little or nothing about the Eastern 
Question, in the discussion of which M. Guizot took so important 
a share as minister to England. The fourth chapter, for instance, 
which is entitled “ English Society in 1840,” and covers about fifty 
pages, presents a very admirable summary of the impressions pro- 
duced on the writer by his residence in London, with personal sketches 
of some of the most conspicuous statesmen and men of letters with 
whom he was brought into contact in the freedom of private in- 
tercourse. Among the most interesting of these sketches are the 
notices of Lord Holland and Earl Grey, and of Mr. Hallam and Lord 
Macaulay. To Mr. Hallam, M. Guizot renders the homage of a sin- 
cere and cordial admiration. “I never knew a man,” he writes, “ more 
sincerely and thoroughly liberal, and at the same time more divested 
of national prejudice and party spirit; no one more exclusively anx- 
ious to discover truth and to render justice to all, without any thought 
of pleasing or displeasing adversaries or friends. The natural recti- 
tude of his judgment, his vast and accurate knowledge, the generous 
devotion of his soul, and his perfect disinterestedness, made him inflex- 
ibly just, and a stranger, even in the cause he held most at heart, — 
that of religious and political liberty, — to every kind of idle specula- 
tion or fanaticism.” With Lord Macaulay he appears to have been 
less intimately acquainted, and he scarcely does justice to that great 
man, though he speaks of him with the respect which his splendid 
achievements as an essayist and an historian must always command, 
and gives an interesting account of a visit to Westminster Abbey under 
his guidance. But it was natural that any one of a nature so cold and 
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impassive as is that of M. Guizot should be more strongly attracted 
by such a writer as Mr. Hallam than by Lord Macaulay. In the same 
chapter there are also interesting notices of Lord Lansdowne, Daniel 
O'Connell, Mrs. Grote, Mrs. Fry, and of many other persons, beside 
some well-considered observations on the general character and tone 
of social life in England. Of Lords Palmerston and Melbourne there 
is no special portraiture ; but the French ambassador readily took their 
measure, and it is easy to perceive, from the general tenor of his re- 
marks, what is his exact estimate of them. In the introductory chap- 
ter he records his first impressions of England, and incidentally, but 
clearly, points out the relative positions of the aristocracy and the 
democracy in the English government; and in his third chapter he 
describes at length the part which he took in settling the quarrel be- 
tween England and Naples in regard to the exportation of sulphur from 
the island of Sicily, and the measures adopted to procure the consent 
of the English government to the removal of the remains of the Em- 
peror Napoleon I. from St. Helena. But the chief theme of M. Gui- 
zot’s narrative, and that which gives to it its chief historical value, is 
the Eastern Question, as it was called, growing out of the rival claims 
of the Ottoman Porte and the Viceroy of Egypt. Of the various 
negotiations connected with this question, and of the policy of the 
French government, he presents a very luminous and satisfactory ac- 
count, with ample citations from the official despatches, and minute 
records of the conversations held by him with Lord Palmerston and 
the different members of the diplomatic body in London. Beside the 
documents cited in the text, there is an Appendix of “ Historical Docu- 
ments,” covering about seventy pages. The translation is apparently 
executed with care; but much of the ease and dignity of M. Guizot’s 


style is lost to the English reader. 


3. — Irish History and Irish Character. By Gotpwin Situ. See- 
ond Edition. Oxford and London: J. H. and James Parker. 1862. 


12mo. pp. 197. 


Tuts essay, which is “an expansion of a lecture delivered before 
the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society at their Annual Meet- 
ing in June, 1861,” amply confirms the very high estimate of Professor 
Smith’s depth and vigor of intellect, of his candor and fairness of 
judgment, and of the soundness of his historical theories, which we 
were led to form while reading his “ Lectures on Modern History,” 
noticed in our last number; and in one respect we have been agree- 
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ably disappointed in it. In the earlier volume, his style was, for the 
most part, hard, dry, and inflexible, and ill suited for animated narra- 
tion or the vivid portraiture of character; but in the eloquent discourse 
before us, we have no occasion to regret any of these defects. Mr. 
Smith’s style is throughout easy, graceful, and flowing, while it has not 
lost any of its clearness, vigor, and simplicity. His essay, or “sketch,” 
as he calls it in a brief Preface, comprises a rapid summary of Irish 
history from its earliest period to the present time, together with a 
statement of the chief elements of Irish character, designed to show 
the sources of the calamities of Ireland, and the remedies for the evils 
under which she still languishes. Chief among the former, he places 
“the partial character of the Norman Conquest, which caused the con- 
querors, instead of becoming an upper class, to remain a mere hostile 
settlement or Pale,” and led to the continual wars and cruel enactments 
which date from that period. “The next great source of mischief,” 
he thinks, “was the disruption of Christendom at the period of the 
Reformation, and the terrible religious wars which ensued upon that 
disruption, and into which both nations, in common with the other 
nations of Europe, were drawn.” To the hostility of race was added 
the hostility of religion; and the dominant minority attempted to 
strengthen themselves by the passage of laws dooming three fourths 
of the people to the most abject ignorance, while frequent murders 
and massacres may also be traced to the same prolific source of evil. 
“Then Ireland became a victim to the attempt of Louis XIV., which 
was in part a sequel of the religious wars, to destroy the liberty and 
religion of England through his vassals, the House of Stuart.” The 
subjugation of Ireland by William III, and the long train of subse- 
quent evils, are among the fruits of this source of disaster to the 
hapless island. “ Finally,” he says, “the French Revolution, break- 
ing out into anarchy, massacre, and atheism, at the moment when 
the government of England, under Pitt, had just entered on the path 
of reform and toleration, not only arrested political progress in this as 
in other cases, but involved Ireland in another civil war.” The failure 
of Catholic Emancipation at the time of the legislative Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and its postponement for nearly thirty years, 
were the direct effects of the reaction in England occasioned by the 
excesses of the French Revolution. 

Of the Established Church of Ireland our author writes with a bold- 
ness and frankness which, if it had been exhibited a quarter of a 
century ago, would have cost him his Professorship. After speaking 
of the adverse circumstances in which the Church has been placed, 
and of the difficulties with which it has to contend,—such as “the 
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political hostility of the races, the difference of language, the abuse of 
patronage, which often employed Irish bishoprics and livings as politi- 
‘al bribes, or as lucrative banishments for not the best of the clergy of 
the English Church, —a ritual cold, tedious, and formal, suited perhaps 
to the sober Saxon, but wholly unsuited to the ardent Kelt,” — he 
adds this pregnant remark: “ But the grand and apparently insuper- 
able ditliculty with which it has had to contend is in effect this, that 
Christianity cannot be propagated through unchristian institutions, and 
that the State Church of a dominant minority is an institution which, 
being unjust, must be unchristian.” In another place he is scarcely 
less emphatic in the expression of his opinions on this subject. * The 
hold of the Irish Establishment on the religious affections of the Irish 
people is a garrison of twenty thousand men. At that price England 
purchases « source of just discontent and perpetual disaffection. At 
that price she makes the national clergy of Ireland demagogues, and 
the national religion of Ireland an enemy to social harmony, to political 
tranquillity, and to the unity of the empire. At that price she draws 
upon herself just opprobriam and constant peril. Those who think 
that this will go on forever must either have formed a singular esti- 
mate of the tendencies of the age, or expect that those tendencies will 
be suddenly reversed.” 

In speaking of the present condition and prospects of Ireland, Mr. 
Smith remarks that “there are four relations in which Ireland may 
be placed with regard to the sister island, —dependency, independence, 
federation, and union.” A return to either of the first two, or an 
adoption of the third, he considers as undesirable and impracticable ; 
and in respect to the second he makes these most suggestive observa- 
tions: “Independence would of course be feasible in itself, if it 
could only be accompanied by geographical separation ; but so close 
a neighborhood would involve contact, and contact would bring on 
collision: rivalry, jealousy, hostility, would spring up all the more cer- 
tainly, because there would be between the two countries the memory 
of a former union, and of a recent divorce; and Ireland, menaced by 
the power of England, would become the ward and vassal of France, 
or some other foreign power, which for its own purposes would con- 
stitute itself her protector.” Nothing but the relation of union re- 
maining, it is clear that the plain duty of England is, “ to endeavor, 
by the abolition of every relic of ascendency and ancient misgov- 
ernment, to render it perfectly fair, honorable, and beneficial to both 
nations.” 

In his manner of dealing with these important questions, and the 
numerous other exciting topics which he has occasion to discuss, we 
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have abundant evidence of Mr. Smith’s intellectual candor and of his 
complete mastery of his subject. Nowhere else have we seen in so 
brief a paper so luminous and comprehensive a statement of the salient 
points in Irish history, or so just an analysis of the causes of the long- 
continued debasement of the Irish people. 





4.— The Leadbeater Papers. — The Annals of Ballitore, by Mary 
LeEADBEATER, with a Memoir of the Author: Letters from Edmund 
Burke, heretofore unpublished: and the Correspondence of Mrs. R. 
Trench and Rev. George Crabbe with Many LeapBeater. London: 
Bell and Daldy. 1862. 2 vols. Il6mo. pp. 441, 403. 


Mary LeapBeaTER was the granddaughter of Abraham Shackle- 
ton, Burke’s early teacher, and was born at Ballitore,in the county of 
Kildare, Ireland, in December, 1758. In 1791 she married William 
Leadbeater, who had also been a pupil at Ballitore; and three years 
afterward she began her literary career by the publication of “ Extracts 
and Original Anecdotes for the Improvement of Youth.” Subsequently 
she published a collection of her own “ Poems,” two series of “ Cottage 
Dialogues of the Irish Peasantry,” “The Landlord’s Friend,” “ Cot- 
tage Biography,” and “ Memoirs of Richard and Elizabeth Shackleton.” 
Such, indeed, was her taste for literary pursuits, that she continued 
her labors until a week before her death, which occurred on the 27th 
of June, 1826. During her lifetime her writings enjoyed much popu- 
larity, and were strongly commended by several competent critics ; but 
they are now quite forgotten, and even her name was scarcely remem- 
bered. Yet she was a woman of much natural ability, of a refined 
and cultivated taste, and greatly esteemed and beloved by her friends, 
as is sufficiently shown by the two volumes now published, and by the 
affectionate terms in which she is mentioned in the recently published 
Literary Remains of Mrs. Richard Trench. 

The first of the two volumes now before us consists of an auto- 
biographical sketch of Mrs. Leadbeater’s life, from 1766 to 1824, 
together with much other matter of a less personal interest, under the 
general title of “Annals of Ballitore.” It is pleasantly written, and 
comprises some graphic descriptions of the scenery of Ballitore and 
of the mode of life there, as well as a very vivid account of the Re- 
bellion of 1798. But, with the exception of the pages devoted to the 
latter subject, the volume contains very little which is of sufficient 
permanent interest or worth to justify its publication. The second 
volume opens with a correspondence between Edmund Burke and 
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Mrs. Leadbeater’s father, Richard Shackleton. This correspondence 
covers a period of more than forty years, from 1744 to 1788, and 
includes about sixty letters from Burke. Most of them, however, 
were written not long after he left school, and are in no respect su- 
perior to the ordinary letters of young men at college. But there 
are two letters, under date of April 19th and May 6th, 1770, 
which are a positive addition to the materials for any satisfactory 
memoir of him, and which cannot fail to be read with interest. In 
the first he sharply and bitterly attacks his old schoolmate for the 
surreptitious publication in one of the London newspapers of a very 
laudatory notice of the statesman composed three or four years before, 
and thoughtlessly given by Shackleton to one of his friends, through 
whose carelessness it had found its way into print. Shackleton replied 
in a temperate and modest letter, which at once elicited from Burke a 
frank and manly acknowledgment of his error in being “weak and 
blamable enough to write a very angry, a very cruel, and in all re- 
spects a very improper letter.” These letters strikingly illustrate the 
impetuosity of Burke’s temper, and the real nobleness of feeling which 
entered so largely into his character. The next and largest division 
of the volume consists of the correspondence of Mrs. Leadbeater and 
Mrs. Trench, from each of whom there are numerous letters, written 
with vivacity, and containing many interesting observations and much 
just criticism. They are not, perhaps, remarkable, if compared with 
the best specimens of epistolary composition ; but their sprightliness of 
tone, their occasional graphic descriptions, and their frequent reference 
to passing events, render them worthy of preservation. The last 
division includes the correspondence of the Rev. George Crabbe and 
Mrs. Leadbeater, beginning when both were far advanced in life, and 
extending over a period of several years. It contains nothing es- 
pecially noteworthy, and the lady’s epistles are much inferior to her 
letters to Mrs. Trench. 


5.— 1. A Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1862. 8vo. pp. xv. and 557. 

2. The Life of Sir Philip Sidney. By Jurivs Luoyp, M. A. Lon- 
don: Longman, Brown, Longman, and Roberts. 1862. Small 8vo. 
pp. xvi. and 244, 


Ir we had not recently made Sir Philip Sidney the theme of an ex- 
tended article,* we should gladly do so now, in connection with some 





* North American Review, No. 183, Art. II. 
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remarks on these two volumes. In each of them we find some new 
and previously unpublished materials, though but very little which 
adds to our real knowledge of his life and character. Mr. Bourne’s is 
the larger and more elaborate of the two works, and is the result of 
a very thorough and careful study of all the sources of information, 
including some unpublished documents in the State Paper Office. But 
much of the volume is devoted to Sidney’s contemporaries, and to 
copious extracts from his writings, and, like too many of his predeces- 
sors, Mr. Bourne is inclined to indulge in conjectural statements in 
respect to those parts of his hero’s life over which the thickest obscu- 
rity rests. His style is often swollen and inflated, and a judicious prun- 
ing would considerably reduce the size of the volume. His chrono- 
logical arrangement is very defective, and though there is much doubt 
as to the date of some of the incidents in Sidney’s life, Mr. Bourne is 
certainly wrong in several instances. His analyses of Sidney's writ- 
ings are meagre and unsatisfactory, his criticisms are feeble and com- 
monplace, and in several other points he has failed to meet the just 
requirements of his subject. 

Mr. Lloyd’s volume, though a work of much less pretension than 
Mr. Bourne’s Memoir, is a production of much greater ability. His 
style is clearer and more simple ; his criticisms are more judicious ; and, 
in his later chapters, he had the advantage of consulting Mr. Bourne’s 
volume, which was published a few weeks before his own work. He 
takes, however, a much higher view of Sidney’s personal character, and 
one in which we cannot concur. In other respects his work is a very 
pleasant and satisfactory memoir. 


6. — Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. By Joun Gisson 
Lockxuart. A New Edition. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1861- 
62. 9 vols. 16mo. 


IN spite of some generally recognized defects, and of a strong partisan 
bias in the account of Scott’s quarrel with the Ballantynes, Mr. Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott is a work of acknowledged interest and ability. By 
his marriage with the great novelist’s daughter, Lockhart was placed in 
a position to become intimately acquainted with his private character, 
and to appreciate all that there was in it worthy of love or admira- 
tion; he had access to all the biographical materials in the possession 
of the family ; and he was an easy and agreeable writer, whose style 
had been perfected by long practice. Few men could have entered 
under more favorable circumstances upon the task which he assumed; 
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and his Memoirs must always be the principal authority for the facts of 
Scott’s brilliant and laborious career. In the exceeding richness and 
abundance of its biographical details, nothing more could be desired ; 
and its materials are grouped with the judgment and good taste which 
would naturally have been expected from such a man as Lockhart. If 
we compare the work with any of the more recent lives of Scott’s con- 
temporaries, the worth of Mr. Lockhart’s labors, and the comparative 
excellence of his Memoirs, will be at once recognized. Not one of the 
great English poets of the nineteenth century was so fortunate in his 
biographer ; and certainly not one of them left behind him a more 
copious or more valuable collection of letters and journals for the illus- 
tration of his life. ‘The edition of Mr. Lockhart’s work now before us 
is superior to every former edition published in this country, and is not 
surpassed by any Scottish edition which has fallen under our notice. 


7.—1. Cotton: an Account of its Culture in the Bombay Presidency, 
prepared from Government Records and other authentic Sources, in 
Accordance with a Resolution of the Government of India. By 
Wa tter R. Cassecs. Bombay: Printed by Order of Government. 
1862. 4to. pp. x. and 347. 

2. Cotton Hand-Book for Bengal: being a Digest of all Information 
available from official Records and other Sources on the Subject of 
the Production of Cotton in the Bengal Provinces. Compiled by 
J. G. Mep.uicort, B. A. Published in Accordance with the Reso- 
lution of his Excellency the Governor-General in Council, dated 
22d July, 1861. Calcutta: Savielle and Cranenburgh, Printers. 
1862. 4to. pp. xix. and 480. 


For the preparation of these two monographs we are indebted to 
the increased interest in the growth of Indian cotton which was aroused 
by the breaking out of the rebellion in our Southern States. Shortly 
after the news of the attack on Fort Sumter was received in India, 
measures were taken by the government for the immediate publication 
of all the information in their possession bearing on the general sub- 
ject of the raising of cotton, to be comprised in three independent vol- 
umes, treating severally of the provinces directly subordinate to the 
Governor-General in Council, and of the two Presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras. The first two were issued with great promptitude, and 
are now before us; but the last volume has not yet been received in 
this country. 

Of the two books now published, the volume by Mr. Cassels is much 
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the abler and more elaborate. It comprises the most thorough and 
complete account of the history and present condition of the cotton 
culture in the Presidency of Bombay which has ever been published, 
though the author modestly states in his Preface that it might have 
been made more exhaustive in its details if greater time could have 
been allowed for its preparation, and that some topics have not been 
considered, because the libraries of Bombay do not contain the books 
necessary for their proper elucidation. In the minuteness and copious- 
ness of its statistical tables, and in the excellence of its maps and 
diagrams, however, the volume leaves very little to be desired ; and at 
the same time the materials on which it is based are of the most trust- 
worthy kind, and have been systematically arranged with great care- 
It is divided into twenty chapters. Of these the first three are some- 
what general in their character, and relate to the early history of the 
cotton culture in India, and to the first attempts to introduce the culti- 
vation of exotic cotton. The next eleven chapters trace the history of 
the experimental culture of foreign cotton in the various districts of 
the Presidency, and in the neighboring states which are most closely 
connected with it, from 1848 down to the present time. Following 
this survey are three chapters treating of “The Soils, Climate, and 
Agriculture of India,” of the effects of early planting on the produc- 
tion of cotton in India, and some other connected topics, and of the 
preparation of the cotton for the European market. The next two 
chapters are on the roads and other means of intercommunication, 
and on the land tenure and assessment. The last chapter sums up 
the results of the whole course of experiments for the introduction 
of exotie cotton into this part of India; and from this summary we 
take the following paragraphs, in which Mr. Cassels explicitly states the 
results reached by his investigation of the subject : — 


“ Exotic cotton cannot be successfully cultivated on a large scale in the 
Bombay Presidency, except in a limited portion of its southern districts. 

“Indian cotton may be improved in cleanness, and somewhat reduced 
in cost, but the general characteristics of the staple will not be materially 
altered. 

“In so far as this quality of cotton is serviceable to the manufacturers of 
England, India can compete with America; but if a finer description be re- 
quired, India cannot adequately supply it. 

“ Unless, therefore, such alterations in machinery can be devised as may 
render the manufacturer indifferent to length and fineness of staple, — and 
of the probability of this others must judge, — India is not likely to replace 
the United States. 

“ It seems evident, then, that Indian cotton must continue to hold a subor- 
dinate place in European markets, and that there is a point at which its com- 
petition with other growths entirely ceases.” 
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It is to be observed, however, that these unfavorable statements 
relate only to the districts included within the Presidency of Bombay, 
though it is also true that most of the Indian cotton is produced in 
these districts. For the manner in which Mr. Cassels has performed 
his task he is entitled to the highest praise; and this commendation 
applies to every part of the work. 

Equal praise can scarcely be bestowed on Mr. Medlicott’s volume. 
His materials have been arranged in a much less satisfactory manner 
than that adopted by Mr. Cassels; and he has nowhere distinctly stated 
the conclusions to which he has been led by his investigation of the 
subject. Near the beginning of the volume, however, he hazards the 
opinion, “ that Bengal could produce cotton for exportation to almost 
any desired extent, and of a quality which would, under favorable con- 
ditions, adapt itself to the requirements of the English market.” But 
he also admits that the ground is “* more profitably employed in raising 
other crops,” and it is known that Bengal produces but a very small 
proportion of the cotton used in that part of India, and that the inhabi- 
tants find it cheaper to import English yarns and cloths than to raise 
cotton for home manufacture. Under these circumstances, and in view 
of the failure of the successive attempts to introduce the culture of 
exotic cotton, it seems doubtful whether a more favorable condition 
exists in Bengal than is to be found in Bombay. Still we should have 
been pleased to see a more explicit statement of Mr. Medlicott’s views 
on this point. 

His volume is divided into a brief Introduction and three Parts. 
The former treats of the past and present state of the Indian cotton 
trade, of its prospects, and of the circumstances which have caused its 


’ 


decline. The First Part comprises, under separate heads, all the acces- 
sible information in regard to the adaptation of every district in Ben- 
gal to the raising of cotton, and though often meagre and unsatisfactory 
in details, it shows that much labor has been bestowed on its prepara- 
tion. The Second Part contains a narrative of the different attempts to 
introduce the cultivation of exotic cotton, and is, like the similar por- 
tions of the volume prepared by Mr. Cassels, a mere record of signal 
failures. The Third Part is devoted to scientific topics, and contains 
several papers on the chemistry of the cotton soils, and on other ques- 
tions connected with the culture of the plant. 
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8. — Secularia ; or Surveys on the Mainstream of History. By Sam” 
vEL Lucas, M. A., late of Queen’s College, Oxon. London: John 
Murray. 1862. 8vo. pp. 410. 


Unper this quaint and affected title Mr. Lucas has brought to- 
gether twelve miscellaneous papers, apparently written for some maga- 
zine or review, or for delivery before a popular audience, though in 
his Preface he tells us that “they are not a mere reprint of desultory 
essays, but a combination of new and old materials, with a very spe- 
cific though tentative object.” What this specific object is, is not very 
clear from the internal evidence; nor is the unity of design, of which 
he writes in another passage, very apparent. But, waiving this objec- 
tion, the separate papers are, with some exceptions, able and well- 
written contributions to historical literature. The author is evidently 
a man of extensive information, a clear and vigorous thinker, and an 
easy and forcible writer. The first, and perhaps the best, essay in 
the volume presents an ingenious and suggestive “ Comparison of 
Ancient and Modern Revolutions,” setting forth the characteristic ele- 
ments of ancient and modern civilization, and the nature of the ques- 
tions involved in the various revolutions of ancient history, as well as 
those which still remain to be settled. As the result of this survey, 
he recognizes two principal laws running through all history ;— a law 
of development, — in modern times operating through four elements, 
race, religion, the municipal system, and the idea of empire, — which 
produces the differences in the character of different revolutions ; and 
a law of equality, — stimulating, in both ancient and modern times, two 
independent and successive movements, first, that of property against 
birth, and secondly, that of numbers against property, — which is the 
chief cause of resemblance in revolutionary struggles. This theory 
is strongly maintained and skilfully illustrated; and nowhere else 
does Mr. Lucas give such striking evidence of his ability as a writer 
and of his vigor of thought. The last essay in the volume is entitled, 
“ Revolutions in Progress and Prospect — 1862,” and is divided into 
two parts. In the first half he discusses at considerable length the 
struggle now in progress in this country, contending, with the satis- 
faction which most Englishmen exhibit when writing on this subject, 
that the government of the United States is hopelessly broken up, and 
that the existence of a great empire on this side of the Atlantic is 
now no longer possible, and, with the fatuity which characterizes so 
many of his countrymen, predicting great benefits to the slaves from 
the anticipated triumph of the so-called Southern Confederacy. The 
latter half of the essay is devoted to an examination of the principles 
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involved in the European revolutions which he thinks are now immi- 
nent. Among the other essays are a paper on “The New England 
Theocracy,” in which the founders of the Massachusetts Colony are 
described as “ systematic tyrants,” as perverting “ their sovereignty to 
tyrannical uses,” and as exercising a “ grievous tyranny”; one on 
“The Charters of the American Provinces, considered with Reference 
to some Predisposing Causes of their Revolt from Great Britain,” 
pointing out the anomalies in these charters, and the lessons which 
England should derive from the history of the American Colonies ; 
one under the title of “The English Alternative of 1640-41.— Old 
or New England?” on the early immigration to this country in con- 
nection with the alleged design of Cromwell, Hampden, and Pym to 
leave England; a very unjust and captious criticism on Lord Macau- 
lay’s History of England; a paper on “ The Coming of the Armada,” 
mainly founded on Mr. Motley’s great work; one suggested by Mr. 
Carlyle’s “ History of Frederick the Great,” entitled * The Hohenzol- 
lern Stage of Hero-Worship”; and short papers on “The Mediaval 
Castle” and “The Mediwval Borough.” 


9.—1. Vacation Tourists and Notes of Travel in 1861. Edited by 
Francis Gatton, Author of “The Art of Travel,” ete. With ten 
Maps to illustrate the Routes. Cambridge [England]: Macmillan 
& Co. 1862. 8vo. pp. viii. and 418. 

2. Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers ; being Excursions by Members of the 

Alpine Club. Second Series. Edited by Epwarp Survey Ken- 

nepy, M. A., F. R. G.S., President of the Club. London: Long- 

man, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1862. 2 vols. Small 8vo. 

pp. xiv. and 4495, 541. 

Impressions of Rome, Florence, and Turin. By the Author of 

“Amy Herbert.” London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Rob- 

erts. 1862. 16mo. pp. xii. and 330. 


as 
ee) 


Books of travel and adventure are always attractive to a numer- 
ous class of readers, and it is to a desire to gratify the craving for new 
works in this department of literature that we owe the two collections 
first named at the head of this notice, each of which is composed of 
separate narratives too short for independent publication. The first 
work comprises articles from very various sources, which are appar- 
ently brought together in this form merely for convenience in publica- 
tion, and makes no pretension to unity of plan. The second collection, 
however, as its title indicates, is to a considerable extent the fruit of 
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joint labors, and it has-a certain unity of design, which has been pre- 
served throughout. 

The volume of “ Vacation Tourists,” which is the second published 
under that title, is far inferior in interest and ability to the one 
noticed by us last year, and unless Mr. Galton is more fortunate here- 
after in his selection of authors and subjects, he will scarcely be grati- 
fied in his hope of seeing a long series of annual volumes. It com- 
prises eleven papers by as many different writers; but many of the 
subjects of these articles are of inferior interest, and, even when the 
writer has had an attractive theme, he has often shown either a paucity 
of materials, or a want of ability to make a good use of them. The 
best papers in the volume are that on “The Monks of Mount Athos,” 
by Mr. H. F. Tozer, who was also a contributor to the previous vol- 
ume, and the anonymous account of “ Christmas in Montenegro”; but 
even in reading these papers we have been unable to repress a feeling 
of disappointment at their incompleteness. The articles entitled “ St. 
Petersburg and Moscow,” by the Rev. Alexander Weir, and “ Nine 
Weeks in Canada,” by Captain Richard Collinson, are both meagre 
and unsatisfactory, though relating to comparatively fresh topics ; and 
none of the other papers demand special notice. Among them are ar- 
ticles on “ The Country of Schamyl,” “ Fiji and its Inhabitants,” “ Na- 
bloos and the Samaritans,” and narratives of journeys in different parts 
of Europe, Africa, and South America. 

The writers in “ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers” have a much nar- 
rower range of topics than those in the “ Vacation Tourists,” but they 
exhibit much greater literary ability in their narratives, and the two 
elegant volumes which comprise the records of their journeys and re- 
searches may be read with much interest and satisfaction. In the first 
series of the work, which formed only one volume, and was published 
about three years ago, were included seventeen papers by sixteen dif- 
ferent writers; in the volumes now published, the number of separate 
contributions is increased to thirty-two, and the list of writers comprises 
twenty-three names. Nearly all of the narratives are well written, and 
some of them are of great interest. The first, and in some respects the 
most attractive chapter, is an account of “ A Tour in Iceland in the 
Summer of 1861,” by Mr. Edward T. Holland, embracing a pretty 
thorough exploration of the southeastern part of the island, and an 
attempt, partially successful, to ascend the Oreefa, the highest mountain 
in Iceland. Another interesting paper is on “The Cottian Alps,” by 
Mr. William Mathews, Jr., giving a very agreeable and graphic ac- 
count of his explorations round the foot of Monte Viso, in Northern 
Italy, and of his successful ascent of that almost inaccessible peak- 
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Among the best of the other narratives are Mr. Charles Packe’s ac- 
count of “The Passage of the Port d’Oo, and Ascent of the Pic des 
Posets,” in the Pyrenees; Mr. John F. Hardy’s account of “ A Visit to 
the Jékuls Glacier,” in Norway; Mr. F. F. Tuckett’s account of an 
excursion to “ The Hunting Grounds of Victor Emmanuel”; and Mr. 
Edward Whymper’s description of “'The Ascent of Mont Pelvoux,” in 
Dauphiné. Beside the narrative papers, there are also an interesting 
chapter on the “ Phenomena observed on Peaks, Passes, and Gla- 
ciers,” one of “ Hypsometrical Suggestions,” and another comprising 
numerous tables of altitudes, and a few notes and appendices discussing 
scientific questions. 

Miss Sewell’s volume simply gathers up from her journals and let- 
ters the record of her impressions of the different objects and persons 
seen during a short residence on the Continent, with an occasional pic- 
turesque description or a brief criticism; and as such it will be read 
with interest for the light which it throws on the intellectual character 
of a writer who has enjoyed much popularity both in England and in 
this country. 


10.—1. The Poems of Artaur Huen Ciover. With a Memoir 
by Caartes Etiort Norton. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862. 
24mo. pp. xxxvi. and 299. [Blue and Gold.] 

2. The Poems of O.tver Wenpect Hoimes. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1862. 24mo. pp. 410. [Blue and Gold.] 


Tue life of Arthur Hugh Clough was rich in the promise of useful- 
ness to others and of literary fame for himself; but his death, when he 
was little more than forty, disappointed the well-grounded hopes of his 
friends, and now no adequate memorial of his powers remains. His 
edition of Dryden’s Plutarch must, indeed, always be a splendid 
monument to his ripe scholarship, and “The Bothie of Tober-na- 
Vuolich” is a production of great merit. But with these exceptions 
his writings are but little known, and are not likely to obtain a large 
measure of popularity. Many of the pieces in the posthumous collec- 
tion of his Poems named above did not receive his final revision ; and 
even in reading the best of them, we are led to doubt whether he pos- 
sessed the elements of success as a poet. His imagination does not 
appear to have been very strong, nor his fancy very lively, while he 
had but a very limited power of poetical expression. His verse lacks 
fluency and harmony ; and the thought is often so subtile that the neces- 
sities of the rhyme and metre interfere seriously with its clear and 
accurate statement. In a word, the thought is often sacrificed to the 
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rhythm, and the rhythm to the thought. The best of his poems is un- 
doubtedly “ The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,” or “ Toper-na-Fuosich,” 
as the name was printed when the poem was first published. Its fresh, 
animated, and genial tone, its picturesque descriptions, and its success- 
ful management of a difficult metre, alike contribute to make it a spirit- 
ed and attractive production. Though its specific design is somewhat 
vague and undefined, no reader can fail to note its many beauties, or to 
be struck by the frequent originality and vigor of the thought. Next 
in merit to this poem we are inclined to place the latest of Mr. 
Clough’s metrical productions, “ Mari Magno,” though it was not re- 
vised by the author before publication. Its plan is simple and effect- 
ive, and the separate stories of which it is composed are well told. 
The other long poem, “ Amours de Voyage,” is too obscure and prolix 
ever to become popular, and, though it contains some striking and beau- 
tiful passages, it is as a whole wanting in sustained interest. The 
minor poems are chiefly valuable for the light which they throw on the 
writer’s mental idiosyncrasies, and on the formation and growth of his 
opinions. The Memoir prefixed by Mr. Norton is a graceful tribute 
to the personal worth and scholarly attainments of his friend. 

We have so often expressed our warm appreciation of the keen wit, 
the sparkling humor, the harmonious versification, and the kindly spirit 
by which Dr. Holmes’s Poems are characterized, that we need do 
nothing more now than call the attention of our readers to the beautiful 
edition of them named above. No more elegant volume of its size has 
been issued from the American press; and both this volume and the 
collection of Clough’s Poems are specimens of unusual beauty in every 
detail of ornamental typography. 


11.— Edwin Brothertoft. By Taropore Wintnrop, Author of 
“Cecil Dreeme” and “John Brent.” Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
1362. l6mo. pp. 369. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that one who had written so much and 
so well as Major Winthrop should not during his own life have ac- 
quired a wider reputation as an author. At the time of his death he 
was known, except to his intimate friends, only as the writer of two or 
three brilliant magazine articles descriptive of some early incidents in 
the history of the rebellion; but he left in manuscript two novels of 
which any young man might be proud. Of the merits of “Cecil 
and “John Brent” we have already had occasion to speak, 


o] 


Dreeme’ 
and now we have a third posthumous novel, which seems, like its prede- 
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cessors, to have been almost forgotten by the author. It is written in 
the same sparkling and crispy style which characterized his first two 
works, and is marked by the same fresh and buoyant tone. There is 
the same ardent love of nature apparent in it, and at times the same 
briskness of movement, which were among the chief attractions in 
“John Brent”; and there are one or two scenes as carefully elaborated 
as any in “Cecil Dreeme.” But in other respects it scarcely redeems 
the promise of the earlier volumes. The interest is less skilfully sus- 
tained, and the characters are drawn with much less ability. Not one 
of the imaginary actors secures any strong hold on the reader; and in 
his delineation of Washington and Putnam, Major Winthrop has sig- 
nally failed to produce a faithful portrait. His failure in this particu- 
lar, indeed, is so great as to diminish materially the satisfaction with 
which the book might otherwise be read. There are, it is true, some 
very effective descriptions, and some parts of the narrative and dia- 
logue are very well managed; but, considered as a whole, “ Edwin 
Brothertoft” is not likely to add to Major Winthrop’s well-deserved 
reputation as a novelist of rare promise. 


12. — Un Amour en Laponie. Par Louis Enavtt. Paris: Hachette. 
1861. 12mo. pp. 386. 


M. X. Marmrer cannot be allowed to occupy the whole field of the 
Frozen Zone with his romances, nor shall even the more powerful story 
of George Sand prevent M. Enault, who claims a right in every clime, 
from entering and experimenting there. A Lapland love-story ought 
to be a few degrees more probable than a story of espousals in Spitz- 
bergen; and the genius of the author of Nadéje has clothed this icy 
landscape with most picturesque warmth. The novel is good, in its 
characters, in its descriptions, in its adventures, and in its dramatic 
close. In the “John Brent” of Winthrop, a horse is the hero; in this 
Lapland story, a reindeer is the hero, and interests us more than any 
of the men and women, though these are not without their charm. 
There is a reindeer ride across the plains of snow, quite as exciting 
and as incredible as that gallop of the black horse over the plains of 
Utah. Lapland life has not much variety, but what it has is pictured 
very fully. The winter and the sammer, the field and the village, the 
peasant’s hut and the robber’s haunt, the coast and the hills, the worship, 
the rejoicing, the labor, and the sorrow of the people, their loves, their 
quarrels, and their crimes, all pass before us in a moving pageant. 
The native prince shows us his dignity, and the popular hero his savage 
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passion. In sober garb and calm determination, the missionary comes 
in to hinder wrong and to comfort woe. There are Swedes, educated 
and graceful, to contrast with the rude and ignorant Lapps; and the 
lovely Norra, the artless and spiritual child of nature, has her counter- 
part in the stately Edwina, the betrothed bride of the man whom both 
of them love. While there is no bad personage in the story for whom 
our sympathies are excited, there are several who fascinate us by their 
savage valor and their persistent endurance. M. Enault loves to trans- 
figure the ruder races; and as he has shown the virtue of the wild 
mountaineers of the Lebanon, he now shows the virtue of the more 
secluded, yet half Oriental tribe, dwelling where Nature is harshest, 
and where the night rules the day. We shall expect, in his next at- 
tempt, to have a romance of New Zealand, or of some island in the 
Antarctic. 


13.— L’ Homme a [Oreille Cassée. Par Epmonp Apout. Paris: 
Hachette. 1862. 12mo. pp. 279. 


Tue downfall of M. About as a writer of romances has been rapid 
and signal. His last experiment upon the public taste and patience is 
wellnigh intolerable. If not as indecent as the stories of Feydeau and 
Haubert, “The Man with the Broken Ear” is certainly, in its plot, 
quite as ridiculous and revolting as any recent production of the Paris- 
jan press. There are some subjects on which such wit as that of M. 
About is utterly repulsive. Théophile Gautier could make a romance 
upon an Egyptian mummy ; but M. About has attempted to “ improve ” 
upon this idea by making a romance upon a “dried” Frenchman. The 
scientific fact from which he starts is, that three quarters of the sub- 
stance of the human body is water. Over this fact he places the ludi- 
crous fiction, which he states as if it were a logical and inevitable con- 
clusion, that, if the water of the system can only be exhausted without 
destroying any solid part of the body, the residue may be kept in a 
dried state, in suspended animation, for an indefinite period, and life 
be restored by restoring the water to the various organs and tissues. 
This is the idea of the novel ; it brings to life, after forty-six years of 
mummy quiescence, a colonel of Napoleon’s Twenty-Third Regiment. 

Not only the absurdity of such a plot, but the frequent grossness of 
the insinuations, condemns this book. There is some satire in it, but it 
is very weak, and the whole story bears marks of extravagance, care- 
lessness, and a disregard of even literary proprieties. It is distant by 
a long remove in beauty from “ Tolla,” and in wit from “ Le Roi des 
Montagnes.” And it has the advantage of Dr. Huntington’s “ Rose- 
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mary,” of which it constantly reminds the reader, only in being shorter. 
Both these novels tell minutely of bodies restored which had seemed to 
be dead. We trust that no more experiments in this kind will be tried 
by story-tellers, whether French or English. 


14. — La Famille de Germandree Par GeorGe Sanp. Paris: Mi- 
chel Lévy Freres. 1862. 12mo. pp. 295. 


“La Famille de Germandre” is another of those charming sto- 
ries which the most eminent of French novelists continues to send forth 
with such marvellous facility. There is no attempt here at intricacy 
of plot, at startling exposures, or at any of those extravagances which 
have become almost essential parts of Parisian romance. The issue of 
the story can be predicted almost from its beginning. The charm of the 
volume consists in its exquisite sketches of character. The men and 
the women have each marked individuality, and stand for themselves, 
and not as representatives of a class. They are not odd, but they are 
original, — at once natural and peculiar. Nor is it costume that distin- 
guishes them. George Sand goes beneath the apparel and its fashion, 
and makes us know the souls of those whom she brings forward. The 
background to these pictures of character is striking landscape, which 
she sets before us in all its beauty, without any lavish epithets of 
description. She leaves to the imagination of the reader to clothe 
the objects of the landscape with the colors which they ought to wear. 
She tells what they are, and not how they seem. We shall not give 
any abstract of this story, but only commend it to our readers as one 
of the purest and pleasantest, if not one of the most powerful, of the 


author’s works. 


15.— The Russians at Home. Unpolitical Sketches, showing what 
Newspapers they read ; what Theatres they frequent ; and how they 
eat, drink, and enjoy themselves ; with other Matter relating chiefly to 
Literature and Music, and to Places of Historical and Religious In- 
terest in and about Moscow ; comprising also four Russian Designs 
(on stone). By Sutmertanp Epwarps. London: Wm. H. Allen 
& Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 432. 


Tue title-page of Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s book gives a very exact 
description of its contents. The expectation of a light, dashing, and 
humorous volume, something in the vein of Mr. George Augustus Sala, 
which this title-page raises, is not quite realized. The volume is 
rather grave than gay, but is not less valuable for that reason. It is a 
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solid book, full of interesting facts and shrewd observations, free from 
all extravagance, impartial in its judgments, and wise in its prophecies. 
The Russian people and customs are shown to us just as they are, 
their defects not extenuated, and their merits not exaggerated. Mr. 
Edwards wishes to give information, not to exhibit his own power as a 
writer, a wit, or a satirist. He does not pretend to have intimate 
knowledge of all parts of Russia, or of all classes, or to be a critical 
scholar in its literature. His journeyings in the land were confined to 
a trip by railway from St. Petersburg to Moscow and back, and after- 
ward by sledge from St. Petersburg to the Prussian frontier, and a 
stay of a few weeks in these two cities and their environs. But with 
this limited range, he made good use of his time and powers, and had 
or gained sufficient acquaintance with the Russian language to read it 
fluently and to translate from it with ease. His account of Russian 
newspapers, magazines, novels, poems, and graver works, is not taken 
at second-hand from French and German authorities, but is the result 
of personal study, and is justified by original renderings from the works 
which he describes. It is the fullest account of Russian literature that 
we have seen, and gives a wholly new impression of the strong nation- 
ality of the leaders of thought in the Cossaek empire. Mr. Edwards 
quite contradicts the prevalent notion, that all the culture of Russia is 
French, that this polite speech is the only dialect which the aristocracy 
favors, and that the hard Sclavonic tongue is left to the rudeness of 
boors and serfs. On the contrary, he shows that a comparatively 
small part of the literature of Russia is foreign, and that while edu- 
cated Russians are usually excellent linguists, acquainted with three or 
four languages beside their own, their own is the favored language. 
The number of distinguished names in Sclavonic letters which he gives 
is surprising. Especially interesting is the chapter on “ Kriloff and 
the Fabulists.” One of the curiosities of St. Petersburg, hardly less 
unique than the perilously balanced equestrian figure of the Great 
Peter, is the statue of Kriloff in his dressing-gown, in the Summer 
Garden. Kriloff is the 7Esop and the La Fontaine of Russia, and his 
popularity with both nobles and people is unbounded. 

Moscow has been often described, its colored domes and minarets, its 
great bells, and great cannon, and splendid palaces, and treasures be- 
yond price. Yet the new picture which Mr. Edwards gives is very 
fresh and attractive, and has some features which we have not noticed 
in any other. The great extent of the city, “larger than Paris,” the 
peculiar symmetry of the towers, the novel but harmonious combina- 
tion of colors, the separation of the houses, the peculiar architecture of 
the Kremlin and its churches, make the impression of Moscow, as Mr. 
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Edwards shows it, very vivid in the reader’s mind. If the other capi- 
tal is less distinct in its impression, it is because its lines are more even 
and monotonous, its colors more sombre, and its architecture more 
modern. Moscow has grown up from a distant past, while St. Peters- 
burg is the creation of a single century. 

One of the singularities of the Russians is their enormous consump- 
tion of tea, which seems to be both food and drink, and to take the 
place not only of wines and spirits, but of solid nourishment. A dozen 
cups at a sitting are not a large allowance, and the principal refresh- 
ment at railway stations and at eating-houses, as well as the principal 
entertainment at banquets, is supplied by the Chinese herb. The 
quality is very superior to that used in England ; and, indeed, Mr. Ed- 
wards thinks that the English cannot understand the excellence of tea, 
if they have not tasted it in Moscow. The winter amusements of Mos- 
cow, including the questionable enjoyment of sledging, are also pleas- 
antly set forth. On the great question of the liberation of the serfs, 
while Mr. Edwards supplies much information, he gives no decided 
opinion ; yet we can see that his sympathies are with the Emperor. 
Of the Emperor’s genius and abilities, however, he seems not to have 
formed a very high estimate. His book is, in every respect, a good 
one. 





16. — Account of the Great Comet of 1858. By G. P. Bonn, Director 
of the Observatory of Harvard College. Cambridge: Welch, Big- 
elow, & Co., Printers to the University. 1862. 4to. pp. 372. 
Plates 49. 


Tuts volume —the third of the “ Annals of the Astronomical Ob- 
servatory of Harvard College” — claims, and we trust will receive 
from a competent hand, an extended notice that shall at least attempt 
to do justice to its merits. Its appearance marks an epoch in Cometary 
Astronomy. The Comet of 1858 stands in some regards alone, among 
all similar objects of scientific interest, as to its importance and utility. 
For previous appearances the world was not so well prepared, either 
in the apparatus for obtaining the desired data, or in the compre- 
hension of the entire scope to which inquiry was to be directed. Never 
before was “a first-class comet” interrogated as to the crucial problems 
of cosmical physiology. Until very recently, the heavenly bodies have 
been investigated only with reference to their position and their laws 
of motion, and a quarter of a century ago astronomy was little more 
than celestial topography.” Now, if the stars that shine over us every 
night will not “repeat the story of their birth,” we look to the rare 
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and marvellous visitant in their realm to perform this office in their 
stead. Happily the comet of 1858 met perfectly the needs and de- 
sires of science. Visible through the telescope for more than nine 
months, and to the naked eye for more than four, it presented for the 
whole of the latter period peculiar advantages of position with regard 
to the earth’s orbit, and during its perihelion, moonless nights, brief 
twilight, and an unclouded sky favored astronomers throughout 
the Northern hemisphere. In this department of labor, as is well 
known, our Cambridge observers have been pre-eminently successful, 
both as discoverers and as registrars of phenomena. Professor Bond 
has collected all the observations of the Comet of 1858 that have been 
made accessible, and has collated them with his own, thus giving a 
minute narrative of its appearances, movements, and changes for the 
whole time of its stay within our field of vision. The volume is illus- 
trated with steel plates, in which stars and comets are represented by 
white on a black ground, with the most delicate shadings to delineate 
the nebulous cometary envelopes. We speak emphatically of these 
plates, because, though admirably executed, they owe their value, nay, 
the verisimilitude which constitutes their beauty, to the preliminary 
labor of the observatory and the careful superintendence of the author. 
Hoping to recur to this volume shortly, we leave it for the present, in 
the belief that, in his modest labors to advance the science he loves, 
Professor Bond is winning for himself a place among the foremost 
of its cultivators, and of those whose names will be durably associated 
with its progress. 


17. — The American Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Important 
Events of the Year 1861. Embracing Political, Civil, Military, and 
Social Affairs; Public Documents ; Biography, Statistics, Commerce, 
Finance, Literature, Science, Agriculture, and Mechanical Industry, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1862. 8vo. pp. 780. 


NEVER was a work more timely than this. Events have crowded 
upon one another so rapidly, have been so diversely narrated and in- 
terpreted, and have been learned with so much of that intense emotion 
which impairs the keenness of the cognitive faculties, that the history 
of the last year must lie very vaguely in the memory of our people, 
and must be represented by a series of impressions rather than by a 
succession of actions and incidents. The most important oflice of the 
volume before us is to furnish an accurate history of the civil and 
military events of the year to which it relates. This is done with 
great minuteness, with the tokens of all due care and elaboration, and 
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under titles so numerous and so apt, that it is impossible that one 
should look in vain.for any item of information required. The names 
of persons, the names of places, the designations of subjects, general 
heads of description, matters of detail,—all are grouped in their al- 
phabetical order, and yet the articles are so constructed as very sel- 
dom to overlap one another. At the same time, ample justice is done, 
independently of these exciting themes, to the ordinary course of the 
year’s history. Nor does the work confine itself to this country; it 
takes adequate cognizance of the more momentous affairs and trans- 
actions of various nations, especially of France, Great Britain, and 
Italy. There is internal evidence of a divided authorship, — indeed, no 
one man could have prepared in so short a time so great a mass of 
materials, — and we can easily discern different degrees of skill in the 
different portions of the volume; but while some portions bear the 
marks of very superior ability, no part is poorly executed. 

We would especially commend the plan of this work as an annual ; 
and we have been at pains to give it this emphatic notice, in the hope 
that it will prove the first in a series that shall continue till it is super- 
seded by something better of its kind. It fills a place which “ The 
Annual Register” and “ Niles’s Register” could not fill for their re- 
spective countries, by virtue of its alphabetical arrangement, and the 
consequent ease of consulting it under the leading of a single name or 


word. 


18. — Sketches of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Secession ; with a 
Narrative of Personal Adventures among the Rebels. By W. G. 
Brown.ow, Editor of the Knoxville Whig. Philadelphia: George 
W. Childs. 1862. 12mo. pp. 458. 


Tue “ Decline of Secession” seems, it may be, a bolder prophecy 
now than it was three months ago, when this book was printed; yet 
we cannot think it any the less clear to the prescience of every sincere 
patriot. Parson Brownlow has won the right to use these words on 
his title-page, by his services, perils, and sufferings in behalf of the 
Union. The chief value of his book lies in its being the contempo- 
raneous record of what its author saw, said, wrote, did, and endured. 
It consists in part of scraps of autobiography, but principally of speeches 
and newspaper articles which embody much of the history of the times, 
and will be of great worth to the future annalist. The writer commands 
our high respect as a man of massive, though unpolished intellect, of 
tenacious integrity of purpose, of no ordinary capacity in political satire, 
invective, and argument, and of a patriotism impregnable equally to 
bribes and to threats. 
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19. Javal Text-Book, and Dictionary, for the Use of the Midshipmen 
of the U. S. Navy. By B. J. Torren, Commander U. S. Navy. 
New Edition, revised. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1862. 
12mo. pp. 449. 


Or a large portion of this book we must judge with the diffidence 
that becomes a landsman ; but it seems to us just the manual which a 
young sailor, in training for command, needs to insure his successful 
mastery of the work on board a ship of war. We ought also to say, 
that the greater part of the manual would be of essential benefit to 
young or destined officers in the merchant service, prescribing as it does 
the neatest and most expeditious methods of ship-craft and sea-craft 
many of which are applicable in common to all sailing vessels. Of the 
Dictionary, which occupies more than one third of the volume, we can 
speak with more authority; for it defines and explains, so that we can 
clearly understand them, the cabalistic terms which we have so often 
heard and read as words of an unknown tongue. We feel almost 
tempted to read Cooper’s maritime novels over again, with this vocabu- 
lary at hand, so sorely have we felt the need of such help in our vain 
endeavor to keep alongside of his heroes in their doings and sufferings 
at sea. 


20.— The Honest Man’s Book of Finance and Politics, showing the 
Cause and Cure of Artificial Poverty, Dearth of Employment, and 
Dulness of Trade. In Two Parts. Part 1. Paper Money and 
Speculation, Usury and Increase. Part Il. Theory of a Perfect 
Currency and a Perfect Government. New York. 1862. 12mo. 
pp. 287. 

Tue title of this book explains its character. It unfolds schemes of 
business, finance, and government, of the kind commonly called imprac- 
ticable, by which is meant “ out of gearing with human folly, selfish- 
ness, and sin; adapted to man as he ought to be, not as he is.” Such 
treatises have no scientific value; for the very elements which they 
eliminate are essential factors in political science of every description. 
But they have a very high moral worth, both as indicating the exist- 
ence of some souls that are not wholly weighed down by inferior cares, 
and as breathing over the hot and dusty world in which we work the 
prophecy of a far-off future in which there will be neither lost labor 
nor forfeited recompense. By so much as we can see no place for our 
author’s Utopia this side of the Millennium, by so much are we in- 
debted to him for the brief contemplation of gain without sordidness 
and government without self-seeking. 
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21.— History of Friedrich the Second, called Frederick the Great. 
By Tuomas Cartyte. In Four Volumes. Vol. III. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1862. 12mo. pp. 596. 


On the appearance of the first two volumes of “ Frederick the Great,” 
we expressed our judgment of the work, and gave an extended analysis 
of its contents. This labor we hope soon to renew, on the issue of the 
final volume. The third volume commences with Frederick’s accession 
to the throne, and embraces a period of little more than four years. The 
vividly dramatic style of narrative, the intense characterization of men 
and women by epithets which cling closer to them than their names, 
the lurid lights and dense shadows in description, the clairvoyance, real 
or seeming, which never rests on the outside, but penetrates the heart 
of history, — qualities which, notwithstanding the mongrel patois in 
which it was written, made Carlyle’s “ French Revolution” a pro- 
foundly instructive work, — are now combined with a moderately pure 
and generally intelligible English diction. The author’s mannerism, 
contrary to usuai experience, becomes in the lapse of years less strongly 
marked, and he now writes in a less annoying Carlylese than is still 
affected by his few remaining imitators. 


22.— The New Gymnastics for Men, Women, and Children. With a 
Translation of Pror. Kioss’s Dumb-Bell Instructor, and Pror. 
Scureser’s Pangymnasticon. By Dio Lewis, M. D., Professor 
of the Essex Street Gymnasium, Boston. With Three Hundred 
Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 12mo. pp. 274. 


Unvess we had command of Dr. Lewis’s illustrative plates, it would 
be impossible for us to convey any idea of his method, or of its results, 
both in the increase and in the multiplication of the physical powers. 
We see pictured on these pages postures and achievements, which 
would seem impossible had we not ample evidence of their realization. 
The body thus developed and trained bears, in the variety, delicacy, 
precision, and availableness of its machinery of limb and muscle, very 
much the same relation to the physical frame of the non-gymnast, 
which is borne by the mechanism of a ship’s chronometer to that of the 
rudest and most mendacious wooden clock. The merit of this book is, 
that it describes the processes by which such results may be attained, 
and that it demands no public institution or costly apparatus, but shows 
how, with resolution, enterprise, and such matériel as may be at every 
one’s command, the maximum of symmetrical and vigorous develop- 
ment may be reached. That there is increased need of gymnastic 
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training with the decline of manual labor among native Americans, 
there can be no doubt, and equally little doubt is there, as we think, of 
the pre-eminent safety, healthfulness, and efficacy of the system of 
which Dr. Lewis is the foremost exponent in this country. 


23.— The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount of 
St. Albans, and Lord High Chancellor of England. Collected and 
Edited by James Sreppvine, M. A., of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Rosert Lesvie Exuis, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; and DouGias Denon Hearn, Barrister-at-Law, late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. Volume 1V. Boston: Brown 
and Taggard. 1862. Small 8yo. pp. 483. 


A LARGE part of this volume is taken up with the first instalment 
of the “ Natural History,” which has a double value ;— historical, as 
illustrating the infantile condition of this branch of knowledge in 
Bacon’s age, and its vast progress since ; and philosophical, as showing 
how questions are shaped by the inductive philosophy, and how essen- 
tial negative answers are in preparing the way for positive knowledge. 
We hardly need say that this edition of Bacon is fulfilling all the 
promise it gave. We have repeatedly referred to it as the most nearly 
complete edition that has yet been undertaken, and as greatly enriched 
by the judicious labors of the editors. 


24.— Health: its Friends and its Foes. By R. D. Mussey, M. D., 
LL. D., late Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, N. HL, and of Surgery in the Medical College of Ohio; Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, etc., etc. Boston : 
Gould and Lincoln. 1862. 12mo. pp. 368. 


Dr. Mussey comes before the public with all the authority which 
years, professional reputation, and sincere benevolence can give ; and 
his theories, where they diverge from common opinion and practice, are 
worthy of profound respect. He is a purist of the inmost initiation in 
all matters of hygiene. Of tobacco he thinks only evil, and will no 
doubt be scandalized by the faint dispraise with which it is treated in 
our article on Narcotics. Tea and coffee he regards as never beneficial, 
and often harmful. For more than thirty years he has drunk but three 
cups of the latter and one of the former, having used in lieu of them, 
for a portion of the time at least, what should be spoken of to ears 
polite, not as soap-suds, but as a solution of Castile soap. From animal 
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food he has abstained almost entirely for thirty years, and from fish for 
three. He maintains that strict vegetarianism is an essential condition 
of perfect health, and that its prevalence would increase appreciably 
the average standard of longevity. He lives, eighty-two years of age, 
hale and strong, with a quick and clear intellect, — the test of his own 
hygienic doctrines. His book ought to be read, were it only because 
it is his. It merits careful attention, also, for the large number of 
illustrative cases and instances adduced under each head. Moreover, 
those who cannot or will not be his disciples in full will find them- 
selves admonished in many particulars in which they cannot disagree 
with him, but in which his large experience suggests counsels and cau- 
tions of the utmost value. 





25.— John Rogers: the Compiler of the First Authorized English Bi- 
ble ; the Pioneer of the English Reformation ; and its First Martyr. 
Embracing a Genealogical Account of his Family, Biographical 
Sketches of some of his Principal Descendants, his own Writings, etc., 
etc. By Joseru Lemuet Cuester. London: Longman, Green, 
Longman, and Roberts. 1861. 8vo. pp. 452. 


Tue chief object of this new memoir of John Rogers is to vindi- 
cate for his memory the honor of having compiled the Matthew Bible. 
We are inclined to admit the author’s conclusion as most probably the 
truth, though not wholly beyond reasonable doubt. The Bible was 
issued under the name of Thomas Matthew. History has preserved 
not a single fact with reference to this same Matthew, who, if a real 
man, could hardly have failed to be an object of curiosity, and to leave 
traces of his birthplace, residence, and fortunes. The choice of this 
double apostolic appellation for a pseudonyme was by no means un- 
natural for a translator and editor of the Scriptures. But, if it were 
a pseudonyme, our author proves, as it seems to us, that only John 
Rogers could have borne it. The Memoir does ample justice to the 
eloquence as well as to the learning of the first Marian martyr, and 
renders it certain that his conversion to Romanism was specially de- 
sired and sought at court, and that it was in the hope of damaging 
Protestantism by his recantation, that his doom was delayed so long 
after he was taken into custody. The author has given us a biography 
of very great interest and value, making the best possible use of scanty 
materials, and manifesting a rare sagacity in conjectural criticism wher- 
ever there are blots or various readings in the records of the times. 

We are sorry to say that our author’s genealogical researches are 
fatal to the claim of numerous families in New England to descent 
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from the martyr. Some years ago, Mr. Savage — behind whose as- 
sertion in such matters it is seldom needful to look — expressed, not 
his belief, but his knowledge that not a family in America could trace its 
ancestry to John Rogers. Most, if not all, of his soi-disant descendants 
in this country are descended from Rev. Nathaniel Rogers of Ipswich, 
of whom Hutchinson, in his History of the Colony of Massachusetts, 
speaks as “descended from the Protomartyr in Queen Mary’s reign,” 
citing Hubbard for his authority. Hubbard, who married the daughter 
of Nathaniel Rogers, makes no such statement, and Hutchinson did 
not write till more than a century after the death of the Ipswich 
minister. The father of Nathaniel was Rev. John Rogers of Dedham, 
England, a distinguished Puritan divine and author, who neither al- 
Judes to himself, nor is alluded to in any contemporary notice of him 
or his works, as a descendant of John the martyr. In all probability 
Hutchinson’s authority was the general belief of the Rogers family at 
his time,—a belief which naturally grew up from the identity of 
name between the martyr and their first American ancestor's father, at 
a period when genealogical registers were few and imperfect. 


26. — Like and Unlike. A Novel. By A. S. Roe, Author of “I’ve 
been Thinking,” “A Long Look Ahead,” “True to the Last,” “To 
Love and to be Loved,” “ The Star and the Cloud,” “ How could he 
Help it?” ete. New York: Carleton. 1861. 12mo. pp. 501. 


We are glad to see this new novel by Mr. Roe. We regard him 
as one of the best living novelists. His stories are not exciting ; 
but they are deeply interesting, with enough of mirth, and enough of 
pathos ; with an adequate variety of incident, and with characters so 
strongly individualized as to win for them much of the sympathy we 
feel for the fortunes of actually living persons. At the same time, we 
would speak emphatically of the purity and the positively high moral 
tone of these novels. Not didactic in form or pretence, they cannot 
fail to be eminently so in effect in the hands of the young readers who 
constitute the great majority of a novelist’s public. 


27. — Tragedy of Success. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862, 
16mo. pp. 191. 


Ix our April number we expressed our warm and unqualified 
admiration of the “Tragedy of Errors,” of which this is the sequel. 
Thought, sentiment, imagery, diction, and rhythm are all fully sus- 
tained in the continuation and catastrophe of the tragic story; and the 
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three volumes, (including “ The Record of an Obscure Man” as the 
first,) in their various veins, moods, and methods, together indicate e 
rare compass and grasp of mind and genius, no less than a profound 
and far-seeing philanthropy. 


28.— The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. By his Nephew, 
Pierre M. Irvine. Volume II. New York: G. P. Putnam. 
1862. Small 8vo. pp. 492. 


RESERVING our extended review of this publication till it shall be 
completed, we cannot but express our great satisfaction with most of 
the contents of this volume, and our gratitude for the view they give 
us of the late and slow, yet unremitted development and growth of 
Irving’s mental capacity and scope, and of his literary ability and 
enterprise. There was much in the first volume which we are sorry 
to have read; there is little in this which does not essentially belong 
to the history of the mind which made itself so fully and enduringly 
the property of the whole republic of letters. 


29. — Choate’s Speeches, Orations, and Arguments, with a Memoir of 
his Life. By Prof. S. G. Brown. With a Portrait. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1862. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tuts book will perhaps see the light as soon as our notice of it. 
For our next number we hope to have a review of it by a professional 
brother and per-onal friend of Mr. Choate. We have been permitted 
to read the advance-sheets of the Memoir, and find it worthy equally of 
the author and the subject. No man was so well fitted for this work 
as Professor Brown, who was brought into close intimacy with Mr. 
Choate by a community of social relations and of literary tastes, while 
in many respects he occupied a position so unlike that of his friend as 
to qualify him to be an impartial biographer. His book is a “ Life ” 
rather than a“ Memoir.” It reproduces the traits of the living man 
to arare degree. The kaleidoscopic fancy, the keen wit, the intense- 
ness and fire of the advocate, the ardor of the politician, the genial 
unbending at rare intervals of repose, glimpses — brief, yet vivid — of 
tender domestic sympathies, of playfulness and of agonizing sorrow in 
the home-circle, —all are given with the freedom of one from whom 
nothing that could aid him in his task has been withholden, yet with 
the delicate reticence of one who knows where the rights of the public 
cease. We anticipate for these volumes at once a grateful reception 
by those who best knew Mr. Choate, and an extended popularity in 
the so much wider circle of his fame. 
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vices in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty, 439 — his first appearance as a 
champion of slave-emancipation, 440 — 
part taken by him in the debates on this 
subject, 441 — his eloquent answer to the 
lea that the slaves are happy, 442 — 
fis advocacy of every true reform, 443 
— his religious philosophy, 444 — history 
of the religious troubles in the Canton de 
Vaud, 445 —- he adopts the cause of the 
Free Church, and suliishes his Christian- 
isme et Paganisme, 447 — character and 
contents of the work, i. — he publishes 
a reply to Adolph Monod’s pamphlet on 
remaining in the National Church of 
France, 448 — his lectures on Le Chris- 
tianisme aux Trois Premiers Sitcles, 449 
— his lectures on Constantine, 450 — his 
view of Constantine’s conversion, 451 — 
his Christianisme au Moyen Age, 452— 
his account of the Crusades, 453 — he 
espouses the cause of Neuchitel in its 
quarrel with Prussia, 455 — his analysis 
of the fundamental principles of Liber- 
alism, 456 — his statement of the relation 
of the doctrine of Right to a true Indi- 
vidualism, 458 — his views as to the 
minimum of government, 459 — merits 
of his Uprising of a Great People, 460 — 
his views as to American slavery, 461 — 
his religious and theological wri tin, gs, 462. 

Denison, Mary A., her Master, noticed, 271. 

De Quincey, Thomas, his Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater, reviewed, 374. 

De Sacy, Siivestre, his Mclanges de Litté- 
rature Orientale, noticed, 272. 

De Tocqueville, Alexis, article on, 188 — 
interest of his correspondence, as re- 
cently published, i#.— omission of the 
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most valuabie portion of his letters, 139 
— his ancestors, 140 — sketch of his fa- 
ther’s life, 141 — his birth, i. — his early 
life, 142 — his enthusiasm in his studies, 
143 — his feelings in regard to the Revo- 
lution of 1830, 144 — he visits the United 
States, 145 — merits of his work on De- 
mocracy in America, 146 — he visits 
England, 147 — his marriage, ib. — he is 
elected a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, 148 — and joins the dynastic 
opposition under the leadership of Thiers 
and Odillon Barrot, 149 — his want of 
success as a speaker, 150 — the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, 151 —he is elected a mem- 
ber of the Constituent Assembly, 152 — 
he is made Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
153 — downfall of the ministry, 154— 
he attempts to preserve the republic, and 
is imprisoned at Vincennes, 155 — closing 
years of his life, 156 — his last illness 
and death, 157 —- his political opinions, 
158 — his social character, 159 — prac- 
tical turn of his mind, 160 — personal 
traits, 161— his miscellaneous writings, 
162. 

De ,Witt, Cornélis, his Thomas Jefferson: 
Etude Historique sur la Democratie Amer- 
icaine, noticed, 546. 

Dunckley, Henry, his The Charter of the 
Nations, reviewed, 463. 


Edwards, Sutherland, his The Russians at 
Home, noticed, 564. 

Ely, Alfred, his Journal of a Prisoner of 
War in Richmond, noticed, 282. 

Enault, Louis, his Un Amour en Laponie, 
noticed, 562. 


Falloux, le Comte de, his Madame Swet- 
chine, sa Vie et ses G2uvres, reviewed, 355. 

Frankl, Ludwig August, his Nach Jerusa- 
lem, reviewed, 331 — character of the 
work, 333 — his estimate of the popula- 
tion of Jerusalem, 334. 

Freeman, Frederick, his History of Cape 
Cod, noticed, 280. 


Galton, Francis, his Vacation Tourists and 
Notes of Travel in 1861, noticed, 558. 

Great Britain, The Free-Trade Policy of, 
article on, 463 — part which the tariff has 
played in American politics, i. — North- 
ern opposition to the protective system, 
464 — opposition of the Democratic party 
to it, 465 — want of permanence in pub- 
lic lite in this country, 466 — merits of 
Mr. E. B. Bigelow’s work on The Tariff 
Question, 467 — plausibility of the the- 
ory of free trade, 468 — character of the 
free-trade measures of Great Britain, 469 
— British free trade as taught at home, 
470 — petition of the London merchants 
to Parliament in 1820 for a reduction 
of the import duties, 471 — provisions of 
the original Navigation Laws, 472 — re- 
vision of the silk duties by Mr. Huskis- 
son’s bill in 1824, i. — other relaxations 
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of the commercial restrictions previously 
to the death of Mr. Canning, 473 — ob- 
jects sought by the advocates of the 
eform Bill of 1831, 474 — organization 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 475 — 
magnitude of its operations, 476 — first 
fruits of the agitation, 477 — effects of 
the Irish famine of 1845 - 46, 478 — meas- 
ures introduced by Sir Robert Peel to 
meet the new condition of affairs, 479 — 
modifications of the tariff since that time, 
ib. — principal articles on which import 
duties were levied in 1859, 480 — these 
duties are among the chief sources of the 
British revenue, 481 —the policy of Great 
Britain has been to foster her manufac- 
tures by reducing the import duties on 
raw materials and articles of food, 482 — 
amount of incidental protection thus con- 
ferred on her manufactures, 483 — ratio 
of exports to population in Great Britain, 
484 — importance of her manufactures 
to Great Britain, 485 — advantage which 
the English manufacturer possesses in 
the low rate of interest for money, 486 — 
other advantages enjoyed by him, 487 
— importations of bread-stuffs into Eng- 
land, 488 — examination of the question 
whether the commercial policy of Great 
sritain is applicable to our condition, 
489 — extent of the resources of the 
United States, 490 — effects which would 
follow a reduction of our import duties, 
491 — value of a varied industry, 492 — 
prosperity of the country under the pro- 
tective system, 493 — need of protection 
by the different sections of the country, 
494 — advantages of the protective sys- 
tem to the agriculturists of the West, 
495 — benefits of protection to the South, 
496 —free trade would not benefit the 
South, 497 — outcry in England against 
the Morrill tariff, 498 — concluding re- 
marks, 499. 
Guizot, F. P. G., his Embassy to the Court 
of St. James’s in 1840, noticed, 547. 


Hackett, H. B., his edition of Westcott’s 
Introduction to the Study of the Gos- 
pels, noticed, 278. 

Harris, William C., his Prison Life in the 
Tobacco Warehouse at Richmond, no- 
ticed, 282. 

Hasheesh-Later, The, reviewed, 374 — its 
literary merits, 408. 

Holland, J. G., his Writings, reviewed, 81 
— inclination of our countrymen to be- 
come reformers, 82 — their tolerant dis- 
yosition, 83 — their frankness, 84 — their 
inclination to criticise, 85 — their distrust 
of everything which is old, 86 — their 
attempts to improve the English lan- 
guage, 87 — popularity of Dr. Holland's 
works, 88 — his manner of writing his- 
tory, 84 — elements of romantic history in 
Massachusetts, 90 — notice of the board- 
ing-school at Round Hill, Northampton 
91— characteristics of Dr. Holland’s ear- 
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liest writings, 92—his honesty and di- 
rectness of style, 983 —his freshness and 
manliness, 94 — his Letters to Young 
People, criticised, 95 — merits of his Bit- 
ter-Sweet, 96 — outline of the story, 98 
— strictures on it, 100 — the writer's want 
of taste, 101— defects in his character- 
ization, 102 — his use of slang phrases, 
103 — other faults in his writings, 104. 

Yolmes, Oliver Wendell, his Poems, noticed, 
560. 

Honest Man’s Book of Finance and Politics, 
The, noticed, 569. 

Hughes, Thomas, his Struggle for Kansas, 
noticed, 267. 

Hunt, Leigh, The Correspondence of, no- 
ticed, 257. 


International Law, article on, 1—no prin- 
ciples in respect to the rights of be lige- 
rents and neutrals have been settled by 
the diplomatic correspondence on the 
Trent affair, 2— nature and sources of 
international law, 3 — on what evidence 
it rests, 4— manner in which the ques- 
tions arising in the case of the Trent are 
to be considered and determined, 5 — 
the intervention of France and of other 
European powers, 6— opinion of M. 
Hautefeuille on this subject, 7 — viola- 
tion of neutral territcry by belligerents, 
8 — examination of the question whether 
a ship is to be considered as a part of the 
soil of the —— to which it belongs, 9 
—objections to this doctrine, 10 — pur- 
poses for which a right of search may be 
exercised in time of war, 11 — proclama- 
tion of the Queen of England in the war 
with Russia, 12 — how it is to be inter- 
preted, ib., note — what may be deemed 
contraband of war, 13 — right to capture 
despatches of an enemy, ib. — principles 
of international law recognized by Great 
Britain, 14—the rights of the United 
States as a belligerent against Great 
Britain as a neutral were not affected by 
the proceedings of the Congress at Paris, 
in 1856, 15 — the articles of the Declara- 
tion of Paris have not been accepted by 
the United States, 16 — official character 
of Mason and Slidell, 18 — circumstances 
connected with their arrest, 19 — charac- 
ter of the capture, 20— demand of the 
British government for their release, 21 
—how it was received by the United 
States, 23— examination of Mr. Sew- 
ard’s reply to Lord Lyons, 24 — strictures 
on it, 26 e¢ seg.—there is no judicial 
remedy in some cases arising under in- 
ternational law, 29—reasons given by 
Captain Wilkes for not sending in the 
Trent, 30 — grounds on which Mr. Sew- 
ard placed the surrender, 31 — further 
strictures on his reply to Lord Lyons, 33 
— remarks on Earl Russell's despatch to 
Lord Lyons in reply to Mr. Seward’s 
arguments, 35 — examination of the case 
of the Caroline, 36—and of Mr. Whea- 


ton’s statement in regard to the immunity 
of diplomatic agents, 37 — Mr. Webster’s 
instructions to Mr. Rives at the time of 
the elevation of Napoleon III., 838 — the 
rebel agents were not clothed with the 
immunity which belongs to a ~ = 
diplomatic agent, 39 — right of a bellige- 
rent to stop the ambassador of his 
enemy, 41—strictures on Earl Russell's 
attempt to disprove the existence of this 
right, 42 et seg.— Dr. Phillimore’s re- 
marks on the right of a belligerent to 
make a seizure where the voyage is from 
one neutral port to another, 47 — the fact 
that the Trent was a mail-steamer did 
not make her a national vessel, 48 — in- 
ferences and conclusions to be derived 
from the principles regarded as applicable 
to this case, 50 — offensive character of 
the English demand, 52 — tone and spirit 
of M. Hautefeuille’s opinion on this case, 
54 — his opinion cited, 55. 


Irving, Edward, article on, 293 — his birth, 


ib. —his early life, 294—his fondness 
for children, 295 — he is appointed master 
of the academy at Kirkaldy, ib. — his 
unpopularity as a preacher, 296 —he is 
appointed an assistant to Dr. Chalmers 
at Glasgow, 297 —he is invited to take 
charge of the Caledonian Chapel in Lon- 
don, 298—his great success in the me- 
tropolis, 299 — his married life, 300 — his 
sermon before the London Missionary 
Society, 8301—he becomes one of the 
Albury Conference, 302 — his lectures 
on prophecy in Edinburgh, 303 — diver- 
gence of his doctrinal opinions from the 
standards of the Scottish Church, ib. — 
his views concerning the human nature 
of Christ, 304 — his treatises on this sub- 
ject are condemned by the General As- 
sembly of the Scottish Church, 305 — 
case of Mary Campbell and the Mac- 
donalds, 306 — their cure regarded by 
Irving as a miraculous manifestation of 
the Divine Spirit, 307 —his account of 
the “speaking in tongues,” 308 — case 
of Robert Baxter, 309 — charges brought 
against Irving by the Trustees of the 
Caledonian Chapel, 310 — organization 
of the Catholic Apostolic Church, 311 — 
Irving is brought to trial before the 
Scotch Presbytery, and condemned, 312 
— he is re-ordained by the newly organ- 
ized Church, 313 — his last sickness, 314 
—his character and work, 315 — con- 
cluding remarks of his biographer, 316. 


Irving, Pierre M., his Life and Letters of 


Washington Irving, noticed, 284, 574. 


Jaques, John, his Catechism for Children, 


reviewed, 189, 


Jeaffreson, J. Cordy, his Book about Doc- 


tors, noticed, 284. 


Jelf, William Edward, his Grammar of the 


Greek Language, reviewed, 317 — pro- 
ss in grammatical science during the 
st quarter of a century, ib. — examples 
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of this progress, 318 —to what this pro- 
gress has been mainly due, 319 — incom- 
petency of Mr. Jelf for the task under- 
taken by him, 320—his work is based 
on Kiihner’s Greek Grammar, 321 — 
strictures on it, 322—his mistakes, 323 
et seq. 

Jews in Palestine, The, article on, 331 — 
mission of Dr. Frankl to Jerusalem, 332 — 
importance of his revelations respecting 
the condition of the Jews in the East, 333 
— his estimate of the number of Jews in 
Palestine, 334 — how they are divided, id. 
— organization of the Sepharedim, or 
Jews of Southern descent, 335 —their 
revenues, i/.— their expenses, 336 — their 
synagogues, ib. — German Jews in Pales- 
tine, 337 — hatred of the Jewish sects 
for one another, 338 —their poverty and 
degradation, 339— present condition of 
the school for young girls founded by 
Sir Moses Montefiore, 340 — religious 
customs, 341 — condition of the hospital 
founded by the Rothschild family, 342 — 
early marriages in Palestine, .— con- 
verts from Judaism, 343 — conversions 
from Christianity to Judaism, 344 — 
community of Karaites in Jerusalem, 345 
— motives of the Jewish emigration to 
Jerusalem, 346 —condition of the Jews 
in Safet and Tiberias, 348 —in Hebron, 
849 —in Jaffa, 350—and in Khaifa and 
Acre, 351— account of the Samaritans 
in Nablous, 352—future prospects of 
Palestine and the Jews, 353. 


Kennedy, Edward Shirley, his Peaks, Pass- 
es, and Glaciers, noticed, 558. 

Kimball, Richard B., his Undercurrents of 
Wall Street, reviewed, 105 — he presents 
the Bible view of humanity, 107 — his 
skill in characterization, 110 — his de- 
lineation of the character of Parkinson, 
112 — struggles through which Parkinson 
passes, 114— character of Golding, 115 
—the author's design in the portraiture 
of these two characters, 117 —the char- 
acter of Parkinson considered as an illus- 
tration of spiritual honesty, 120 — his 
self-righteousness, 121 — manner of his 
conversion, 122 — strictures on the re- 
ligious temper of the present age, 123 — 
extracts from the book, 126 et seq. 

Kirke, Edmund, his Among the Pines, re- 
viewed, 534 — character of the book, id. 
— extracts from, 536 ef seq. 


Leadbeater, Mary, her Annals of Ballitore 
and other Papers, noticed, 551. 

Lewis, Charlton T., and Marvin R. Vincent, 
their Translation of Bengel’s Gnomon of 
the New Testament, noticed, 277. 

Lewis, Dio, his New Gymnastics for Men, 
Women, and Children, noticed, 570. 

Lloyd, Julius, his Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 
noticed, 552. 

Lockhart, J. G., his Memoirs of the Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, noticed, 533. 
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Lucas, Samuel, his Secularia ; or Surveys 
= the Mainstream of History, noticed, 
557. 

Ludlow, John M., his Sketch of the History 
of the United States from Independence 
to Secession, noticed, 267. 


Macaulay, Lord, his letter to Leigh Hunt 
relative to Hunt’s contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review, cited, 258. 

Marsh, George P., his edition of Wedg- 
wood’s Dictionary of English Etymology, 
noticed, 285. 

Marshall, Edward C., his History of the 
United States Naval Academy, noticed, 
283. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceed- 

ings of the, noticed, 268. 

Medlicott, J. G., his Cotton Hand-Book for 
Bengal, noticed, 554. 

Merchants’ and Bankers’ Almanac for 1862, 
The, noticed, 274. 

Mill, J. S., his Considerations on Repre- 
sentative Government, reviewed, 228 — 
how political institutions are modified, i. 
—circumstances which may make 4 
representative government impracticable 
or inexpedient, 229— effect on nations 
and individuals of a desire to exercise 
power over others, and of a disinclination 
to have power exercised over themselves, 
230 — etlicacy of popular institutions as 
educators of public sentiment and of in- 
dividual intelligence, 231 — Mr. Mill’s 
views as to the proper functions of a 
representative government, 233 — cited 
as to the worth of talking in a represent- 
ative assembly, 235 —the danger of 
class-legislation, 236 — not averted by 
universal suffrage, 237—the rights of 
minorities, 238 — how a representation of 
the minority may be insured, 239 — so- 
lutions of the problem suggested by Mr. 
Mill, 240 — his views as to the right of 
suffrage, 242 — the right of women to 
vote, 243 — examination of the question, 
whether constituents should demand 
ledges of their representative, 244— 
Mr. Mill's views on this subject, cited, 
245 — how a second representative cham- 
ber should be constructed, 246 — method 
of voting, 247 — danger of improper in- 
terference by employers with the rights 
of those employed by them, 248 — how 
executive functionaries should be chosen, 
249— worth of competitive examina- 
tions, 250— Mr. Mill’s views as to the 
permanent tenure of judicial offices, 251 
— his views as to the Constitution of the 
United States, 253 — cited as to the gov- 
ernment of India, i. 

Moral Types of Mankind, article on, 105 — 
tendency in writers of fiction to make 
their characters either wholly good or 
wholly bad, 106 — importance of the 
doctrine of human brotherhood, 108 — 
the phrase total depravity considered as 
describing the extent rather than the 
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degree of sin in a man, 109—this view 
should promote charity in our judgments 
of one another, 111— examination of 
the character of Golding in the Under- 
currents of Wall Street, 116 — definition 
of the term spiritual honesty, 119— this 
— illustrated in the character of 

arkinson, 120 — sentimental pietism of 
the present age, 121 et seq. 

Mormons and Mormonism, article on, 189 
— recent books on the subject, 191 — dif- 
ferent classes into which they may be 
divided, 192—the works of M. Remy 
and Captain Burton contrasted, 193 e¢ 
seq. — derivation of the name Mormon, 
196 — the title of “ Latter-Day Saints" 
preferred by them, 197 — their number, 
198 — their chief places in Utah, 200 — 
natural wealth of the land, 201 — its 
animals, 202 — description of Salt Lake 
City, 203— its principal street, 204 — 
description of the Temple, 205 — the 
Prophet’s Block, 206 — notice of Brig- 
ham Young, 207 — and of Heber C. Kim- 
ball, 208 — other high Mormon dignita- 
ries, 209 — country around the Salt Lake 
City, 210-— military organizations, 211 
—relations of the Mormons to the gen- 
eral government, 212 — their local sys- 
tem of administration, 1. — peculiarities 
in their laws, 213 — taxes in Utah, 214 
— comparative cost of living, 215 — the 
educational system, 216 — Mormon news- 

pers, 217 — religious opinions of the 
formons, 218 — character and contents 
of the Mormon Catechism, 219 et seg. — 
the hierarchy, 222 — number of dispen- 
sations, 223 — sacred days of the Mor- 
mons, 225 —their regard to decorum, 
226 — their music, i. — concluding re- 
marks, 227. 

Miller, Max, his Lectures on the Science 
of Language, noticed, 265. 

Mussey, R. D., his Health, its Friends and 
Foes, noticed, 571. 


Narcotics, article on, 374— their almost 
universal use, 375 — different narcotics 
used by different nations, ib.— origin of 
this craving for them, 376 — antiquity of 
their use, 377 — they are mentioned by 
Homer, 378 — the reasonings and theo- 
ries of Pythagoras ascribed to the use of 
hemp, 379 — probable derivation of the 
name of the sect of Assassins, ib. — man- 
ner in which the ranks of the Assassins 
were recruited, 380 — influence of nar- 
cotics in giving to the Arabian Nights 
their peculiar imaginative turn, 351 — 
effect of narcotics in enabling one to bear 
physical labor, 383 — manner in which 
opium is used as a narcotic, 384 — its ef- 
fects, 385 — its continued use renders 
larger doses necessary in order to pro- 
duce any effect, 386 — testimony of Mr. 
de Quincey in regard to its effects, 387 
— Dr. Madden’s account of his sensations 
while under its influence, 388 — differ- 
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ence between the delirium of opium and 
alcoholic intoxication, 389 — analogies 
between natural dreams and the visions 
produced by narcotics, 390 — sufferings 
of an opium-eater, 391 — change in the 
physical economy, 392 — effects of opi- 
um-eating on different persons, 393 — 
Coleridge’s condition, 394—opium-eating 
in China, 395 — description of an opium- 
den, 396 — the use of opium is not fatal 
to longevity, 397 — De Quincey’s de- 
scription of the bliss of opium, 398 — 
opium as a medicine, 399— extent to 
which it is used in England and Amer- 
ica, 400 — variety of ways in which it is 
used, 401 —its effect on children, 402 — 
narcotic effects of the extract of hemp, 
403 — difference between these effects 
and those produced by opium, 404 — ex- 
periments of “ The Hasheesh-Eater,” 
405 — mental sensations produced by the 
use of hemp, 406 — character of the 
hasheesh visions, 407 — literary merits of 
“ The Hasheesh-Eater,” 408 — universal- 
ity of the use of tobacco, 409 — amounts 
expended for tobacco in its various forms, 
410 — peculiar properties of the plant, 
411 — charges brought against it, 412 — 
result of Dr. Hammond’s experiments 
with it, 413— its physiological action, 
414 — instinctive craving of men for 
stimulants and narcotics, 415. 


Norton, Charles Eliot, his Memoir of A. H. 


Clough, noticed, 560. 


Oliphant, Mrs., her Life of Edward Irving, 
reviewed, 293. 

Ornament in Nature and Art, article on, 
57 — economical relations of the subject, 
59— relation of the ornamental arts to 
the increase and diffusion of human hap- 
piness, 60 — the elevating and equalizing 
power of Christianity shown in the ex- 

ansion of the luxuries of former times 
into the comforts of the present age, 61 
— definition of the term ornament, 62 — 
prejudices — the ornamental] arts, 
63 et seg. — beauty of the universe, 65 
— objections answered, 66 —the world 
regarded as the perfection of beauty, 67 
—all nature enriched by the most fin- 
ished and prodigal adorning, 68 — form 
and color considered with reference to 
ornamentation, 70 — decoration should 
be expressive of the function, 71 — orna- 
ment may be conventional, 72 — it 
should be honest, 73 —and should not 
be largely associated with scenes of care 
and toil, %.— it should be inspired by 
the study of nature, 74 — common faults 
in ornamentation in this country, 76 — 
sentiment and significance in ornament, 
77 — the ornamental enters into the very 
idea of life, 78 — concluding remarks, 80. 


Philosophy of History, The Leading Theo- 


ries on the, article on, 163 — special prin- 
ciple of the Theistic theory, i. —ex- 
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pounded in Bossuet’s Discourse on Uni- 
versal History, 164 — character and con- 
tents of the work, 165 — idea which un- 
derlies it, 166— design of Vico’s Princi- 
ples of a New Science, 167 — contrasted 
with Bossuet’s work, 168 — Vico reduces 
everything to the operation of fixed law, 
169— merits of Schlegel’s Philosophy of 
History, 170 — his learning, 171 — expo- 
sition of his theory, 172 — character of 
Herder’s writings, 173 — the Idealistic 
theory examined, 174 — Hegel’s exposi- 
tion of it, 175 — how applied by Fichte, 
176 — statement of his world-plan, 177 
—his warm sympathies, 178 — Schel- 
ling’s relation to history, 179 — logical 
consistency of Hegel's writings, 180 — the 
stationary condition of China and India, 
181 — character of the Greek mind, 182 
— leading ideas which Hegel endeavored 
to establish and illustrate, 188 — the Re- 
alistic theory stated, 134— examination 
of Montesquieu’s writings, 185— and of 
Guizot’s History of Civilization, 186 — 
leading principles of Mr. Buckle, 187 — 
concluding remarks, 188. 

Putnam, M. L., her Tragedy of Success, 
noticed, 573. 


Rebellion, The Character of the, and the 
Conduct of the War, article on, 500 — 
the South Carolina Ordinance of Seces- 
sion, cited, #.— Mr. Jefferson Davis's 
charges against the Northern States, 501 
— his first and third charges examined, 
502 — examination of his other charges, 
503 — Southern policy with regard to a 
protective tariff, 504 — alleged inequality 
of the tariff, 505 — provision of the Con- 
stitution relative to direct taxes and slave 
representation, 506 — laws of South Car- 
olina and Louisiana in reference to free 
negroes, 507 — attempt to force slavery 
into the Territory of Kansas, 508 — posi- 
tion of Congress and the Supreme Court 
ou the accession of Mr. Lincoln, 509 — ex- 
amination of the pretended right in a ma- 
jority of the people of any State to secede 
from the United States, 510 — and of the 
assertion that the course of the Southern 
States is justified by the course of the 
Colonies in their separation from Great 
Britain, 511 — contrast between the 
course of the Southern States and that 
pursued by the thirteen Colonies, 512 — 
frequency of the admission of Slave 
States into the Union, 513 — relative 
number of Presidents from each section 
of the country, 514 — mode in which the 
rebellion commenced, #. — claim set up 
by the seceded States to a partition of 
the property of the United States, 615 — 
etfect of secession on the free navigation 
of the Mississippi, %.— attempt of the 
Southern States to coerce the people of 
the Northwest by closing the river, 516 
— character of the recent military oper- 
ations of the rebel generals, 617 — and 
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of Mr. Stanton’s administration of the War 
Department, 518 — interference of the 
members of Congress with the manage- 
ment of military affairs, 519 — partisan 
course of the Committee on the duct 
of the War, 520 — failure of the govern- 
ment to put a sufficient force into the 
field at an early date, ib. — speech of Mr. 
Senator Wilson in favor of putting a stop 
to recruiting, 521 — pro modes of 
accomplishing a general emancipation of 
the slaves of the rebels, 522 — nature 
of the argument presented by the advo- 
cates of this policy, 523 — Mr. Horace 
Greeley’s letter to the President on this 
subject, ib. — view of the war power on 
which the Act to confiscate the Property 
of Rebels was based, 524 — slavery is not 
the cause of the rebellion, 525 — forfeit- 
ure of personal property after a convic- 
tion for treason, 526, note — persons by 
whom emancipation is advocated, 529 — 
effects of a dissolution of the Union, 631 
— employment of negro regiments, 532 — 
concluding remarks, 583. 

Remy, Jules, bis Voyage au Pays des Mor- 
mons, reviewed, 189—character of the 


book, 193. . 
Roe, A. S., his Like and Unlike, noticed, 
573. 


Sale, George, his translation of the Koran, 
noticed, 283. 

Sand, George, her La Famille de German- 
dre, noticed, 564. 

Sewell, Elizabeth M., her Jmpressions of 
Rome, Florence, and Turin, noticed, 558. 

Shedd, William G. T., his Discourses and 
Essays, noticed, 279. 

Smiles, Samuel, his Lives of the Engineers, 
noticed, 260. 

Smith, Goldwin, his Lectures on Modern 
History, noticed, 263 — his Irish History 
and Irish Character, noticed, 548. 

Spedding, James, R. L. Ellis, and D. D. 
Heath, their edition of the Works of 
Francis Bacon, noticed, 571. 

Stanley, A. P., his Lectures on the History 
of the Eastern Church, noticed, 264. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, her Pearl of Orr’s 
Island, noticed, 269 — her Agnes of Sor- 
rento, noticed, id. 

Swetchine, Madame, article on, 355 — her 
early life, .— her marriage, 356 — so- 
ciety of St. Petersburg, 357 — tyranny 
of the Emperor Paul, ib. — Madame 
Swetchine’s affection for his widow, 358 
—her industrious habits, 359 — her pa- 
triotism, i+. — her religious faith, 360 — 
susceptibility of the Emperor Alexander 
to religious impressions, 361 — expulsion 
of the Jesuits = Russia, 362 — its ef- 
fect on Madame Swetchine, ib. — she 
joins the Romish Chureh, 363 — her resi- 
dence in Paris, 364— she returns to St. 
Petersburg, ib. — her second residence in 
France, 365 — her exquisite taste, 366 
— her political opinions, 367 — her influ- 














ence over the principal writers for the 
journal L’ Avenir, 368 —her friendship 
for Lacordaire and Montalembert after 
its condemnation by the Pope, ib. — she 
is ordered to return to Russia, 369 — her 
domestic sorrows, 370 — her generosity, 
ib. — death of her husband, 371 — closing 
years of her life, 372 — her death, 373. 


Tennent, Sir James Emerson, his Sketches 
of the Natural History of Ceylon, re- 
viewed, 129—he is not a professed 
naturalist, ib.— early writers on the 
natural history of Ceylon, 130 — de- 
scription of the bats found in the island, 
ib. —and of the birds, 131—habits of 
the crocodile, 182 — cruel treatment of 
the turtles by the natives of Ceylon, i. 
—fishes of the island, 183— beauty of 
the beetles, 134 — manner of capturin 
elephants, 135— description of a corral, 
136— similarity between the fauna of 
Ceylon and of Sumatra, 137. 

Thomson, William, his Aids to Faith, a 
Series of Theological Essays, noticed, 
276. 

Totten, B. J., his Naval Text-Book and 
Dictionary, for the Use of Midshipmen 
of the U. S. Navy, noticed, 569. 

Trench, Mrs. Richard, The Remains of the 
late, noticed, 255. 

Trollope, Anthony, his North America, re- 
viewed, 416 — taste of Englishmen for 
writing books of travel, ib. — difference 
between Englishmen and Americans 
while travelling, 417 — merits of Mr. 
Trollope’s book, 418 — his criticisms on 
our educational establishments, 419 — 
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his remarks on the schools of New York 
and Boston, cited, 420 —his criticisms 
on the collegiate system at Cambridge, 
421 — his mistakes in regard to it, 422 — 
causes of the deficiency in high scholar- 
ship, 423 — adaptation of the American 
system to the wants of the country, 424 
— its effect on the college Faculties, 425 
—remedies for existing defects in the 
system, 426— Mr. Trollope's strictures 
on the American method of warming 
houses, 427 — his speculations on the 
physical characteristics of Americans, 
428 — his mistakes on this subject, 429 — 
his criticisms on our governmental sys- 
tem, 431— his remarks on the rebellion, 
432 et seg.— moral aspect of slavery, 434 
— comparison between his work and hi 
mother’s book on America, 436. 


Vermont Quarterly Gazetteer, noticed, 280. 
Vespers, Book of, noticed, 274. 
Vincent, Marvin R., see Lewis. 


Wedgwood, Hensleigh, his Dictionary of 
English Etymology, noticed, 285. 

Westcott, B. F., his Introduction to the 
Study of the Gospels, noticed, 278. 

West Point, Cadet Life at, noticed, 283. 

Williams, Heury W., his Practical Guide 
to the Study of the Diseases of the Eye, 
noticed, 270. 

Winthrop, Theodore, his Edwin Brother- 
toft, noticed, 561. 


Young, Brigham, his Journal of Discourses, 
reviewed, 189. 
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